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A VISIT TO THtLStA^T^' 



I.— ENTERING NEW YORK HARBOUR, 

The great Atlantic ocean ferry is a wonderful 
institution. Sometimes a hundred huge vessels 
are crossing between Fastnet Rock andSandj 
Hook. For nearly half a century two of the mosfc 
absorbing problems of marine engineering haye 
been how to quicken speed and economize fuel- 
problems always being solved, yet ever invoking 
new solutions. The greatest triumphs of marine 
architecture have been achieved in building the 
magnificent floatingpalaces for this Atlantic ferry, 
which has its unending processions of statelyshipc 
swiftly moving in both directions, A week's 
journey on one of the grandest steamers of Eng- 
land's fleet across the trackless waste brought uf 
close to the American coasts. Through storm 
and fog, against gales and waves, the vessel had 
been steadily driven, at times rolling and tossing, 
and again gliding upon smoother waters, the great 
screw quickly turning with scarcely an interrup- 
tion day and night. An army of stokers poured 
coals under the boilers, and toiling and sweltering 
far below the ^decks^kejpt up the power neoeisary 
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a i. VISIT TO THE STATES. 

to drive the ocean racer. The pohderoiis engines 
had revolved nearly half a million timea when 
they vere briefly, halteid in the night to take the 
Saii^y" Hookj^ plot- !*iboard the steamer oft* the 
shoals that Border the o^ce famous headquarters 
. ci'tjikji^yfr aI{*}o&t (ixtocb American whale fishery 
'^4ho wkiKl of -If aht'tfidcet. Then, as the night 
yore on, anxious eyes were on the look-out for 
land, and ultimately it was sighted just at the 
dawning — a far-away flashing white light off to the 
nortti-weflt, seen above a long low sand strip 
known as Fire Island beach, on the coast of Long 
Island. iTien, as tho morning broke, was seen 
ahead, gradually rising, as if from the sea and 
mist, the Highlands of the Navesink, a part of th^ 
]i(ew Jersey shore, their colour slowly developing 
as approached from hazy blue to a deep green, 
yviifh. a pair of twin lighthouses perched upon their 
slopes. As the sunlight came across the water, 
there could be seen stretching northward from 
these Highlands, and apparently right across the 
steamer's path, a long strip of yellow sand, partly 
wooded and having another lighthouse on its outer 
^id. This was the goal of the ocean voyage, the 
narrow peninsula of Sandy Hook protecting the 
harbour of New York. 

A remarkable contrast exists between the grand 
steamer of thousands of tons that slackened speed, 
and with line and lead carefully felt the bottom 
as the sand strip was approached, to see if wate? 
enough could be got to cross the bar, finally 
anchoring to await tho higher tide, and the 
earliest vessels seeking a haven behind the 
" Hook.*' A legend exists that Verrazzani, the 
Florentine, first looked upon the magnificent 
Kavesink Highlands and entered New York Bay 
as early as 1524. This, however, is a disputed 
story, and the authentic discoverer now universally 
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reoognlze4 was the redoubtable Hendrif^k Hudson. 
Searching along the American coasts in his fifty- 
ton ship for that mysterious " Nprth-Wosfc 
Passage " which, during centuries, our maritimd 
ancestors thought the road to commercial wealth, 
Hudson entered New York Bay in September, 
1609. He was sure he had found the long sought 
route to the Indies, and explored, the great Tiyer 
for many miles to the northward, taking possession 
of the country for the Dutch, whom he served. He 
had originally sailed from Amsterdam, and nence 
the Dutch colony afterwards planted upon the 
island in the river became known as New Amster- 
dam. From the Indian tribe inhabiting it tho 
island was named Manhattan, while thu land 
across the East River was called Nassau, the 
earliest name of Long Island. It took five years 
after Hudson's first arrival at what he named the 
** River of the Mountains *' to found on the lower 
end of Manhattan the nucleus of the colony, 
which, when begun in 1614, consisted of a small 
palisaded fort and four little houses near by. 
Thus originated the Dutch aristocracy of New 
York, whose descendants.known as the ** Knicker- 
bockers,*' have impressea their peculiarities upon 
tho American motropolis, though^ in this later and 
prosaic generation, they are giving place to the 
army of immigrants and the nevrer and more pre- 
tentious aristocracy of wealth that now claims pre 
cedence in the moaern city. The early colony grew 
but slowly, and 17 years after Hudson's arrival, 
Peter Minuit, the Dutch Governor, who was of a 
speculative turn, drove a sharp bargain with the 
Indians, and bought tho whole of Manhattan 
Island from them for goods worth lees than five 
pounds sterling. In 1644 the town numbered 
' a thousand people, and a fence was constructed 
along what is now the line of Wall-street to mark 
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itf ndrf»liem boundary. This fence ten years 
later was superseded by a palisade wall as a pro* 
tection against the Indians, and this ultimately 
became tne wall of the citjr. Fifty years after 
the foundation of the colony, in 1664, the Duke of 
York's expedition came over, ousted the Knicker- 
bockers and Stuyvesants from the Government, 
took possession for England, and turned the name 
of New Amsterdam into New York. The city 
at that time had 384 houses, while in 1700 the 
population had expanded to about six thousiuid. 

The rising tide soon siving enough water to cross 
the bar, the great steamer weighed anchor and 
slowly rounded the " Hook " and the lilies of 
unfinished earthworks which may some day grow 
into a fortress for its defence. Then carefully 
threading the way around the shoals, it gradually 
turned its course northward and proceeded up the 
Lower Bay towards the Quarantine station. This 
Lower Baj of New York is one of the grandest 
harbours m the world — a triangular sheet of water, 
from nine to 12 miles on each side and almost 
completely landlocked. The shore of Now Jersey 
makes its southern boundary, stretching back from 
the Navesink Highlands far westward into Raritan 
Bay, which is wust up into the land between 
New Jersey and Staten Inland. The green hills of 
Staten Island, crowned with villas and graced by 
parks and luxuriant foliage, make the north* 
western boundary of the bay. To the northward 
is the narrow entrance to the inner harbour, up 
through which glimpses can be seen of fleets of 
vessels and the cities in the distance. To the right 
hand of this contracted pass is the long and level 
sand strip of Coney Island, with its stretch of 
hotels and other buildings — the summer sea shoia 
resort of the metropolis. This magnificent Lower 
Bay provides tax anchorage ground covering 
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eighty-eight sqciftre miles, while the pass through 
the i?arrow8 leads to the inner harbour, an 
irregular oval-shaped body of water about five 
miles broad and eight miles long. The whole of 
New York Harbour, including the rivers on either 
side of the city, provides alx)ut 115 square miles 
of available anchorage — one of the greatest road- 
steads. From Sandy Hook up through the Narrows 
to the Battery at the lower end of New York is 
about 18 miles, and two ship channels lead to the 
city, having 21 to 32 feet depth at low water. 
Passing the Quarantine, a ran^e of low buildings^ 
built on a shoal known as the West Bank of Romer, 
the steamer heads for the Narrows, where the 
Jiills of Staten Island and the opposite land of 
Long Island north of Gravesend Bay, which is 
behind Coney Island, gradually approach each 
other and contract the passage. 

This famous pass of the Narrows has been 
formed by the mighty Hudson river forcing an 
outlet through a oroken-down mountain range^ 
and is barely a mile in width, being also partly 
obstructed by an island. The hill-tops and slopes 
on either side, together with this island, are 
occupied* by the fortifications defending the 
entrance to New York. Formerly these consisted 
only of the oldeu-time stone works of Fort 
Lafayette, built on the island, and Fort Wads- 
worth pn the western bank, with the ship channel 
between them, provision being made for its 
obsiaruction in the ancient method by a chain. 
These obsolete forts have in later ^ears been 
superseded by more modern constructions on^he 
hill-tops and slopes guarding the pass. The new 
works are known as Forts Hamilton and Tomp- 
kina, these names preserving the memories of two 
famous citizens of New York, one having been thf 
First Secretary of the American Treasury, and ths 
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tth9/t k Qotdmor o! Kew York State and Vice<- 
IVesident of the United States. Above the forta 
iDn each hill>^top the standard waves in the wind, 
^vin^ the first view to the arriving traveller of tlie 
American Stars and Stripes. There can be seen 
the long lines of earthworks, with little black 
fans poking their forbidding muzzles out between 
the grass-covered mounds surmounting the inter- 
vening casemates. Below Fort Tompkins, by the 
Water side on the Staten Island shore, is the old- 
^hioned bAstioned gray stone fort of the earlier 
day^ while on the Long Island side, in front of 
JPorfe Hamilton, is the little red sandstone Fort 
Lafayette, built on the reef that makes the island 
in the Narrows. This old fort is kept mainly as a 
relio of the troublous times during the late Ame- 
fican Civil War, when it confined many famous 
political prisoners. Fires in the barracks have 
since scarred and blackened its walls. These 
ilefensive works at the New York Harbour 
entrance look formidable, but their systems of 
construction do not seem to have kept pace with 
modern improvements, and the more recent 
Armoured ships, it is said, might readily run by 
them. Every little while a scare on the subject is 
itarted in New York city, which results in a de- 
Inand by the newspapers and business exchanges 
that Congress shall civo the port better defences, 
but the discussion ^us far has not had much 
result. The Produce Exchange, which has a fine 
building in the lower part of the city, with a great 
square brick tower that stands as a landmark in 
coming up towards the Battery, made a special 
appeal on the subject last winter, being convinced 
that its tower would make an elegant target for 
hostile gunnery. It is quite possible that a liberal 
sowing of torpedoes on Sandy Hook bar, with 
other methods of blockading the passagCi would 
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pro?e an effective obstacle to the entraoee of ai^ 
enemy's ships before thej got within range of th« 
Narrows. 

The steamer passes the forts and is aaoQ 
ploughing the expanding waters o€ the U^er Bay, 
This splendid haven spreads out with the vast 
oommeroe of the city in ' full view, the greatesti 
port of the New World. The scene is among the 
finest that eye can look upon. To the right nand 
is the iKmg Island shore, handsomely shaded, 
with pretty hamlets and villas peeping out from 
their screens ojf foliage. On the left hand tha 
hills of Staten Island rise much hi^her| 
crowned with noble mansions, while bust« 
ling villages line the edge of the bay* Thf 
water presents a constantly changing panorama. 
Tall, white-sailed ships, swiftly moving, snorting 
and pufiing tags, great ark-like ferry boats of 
unique style, looking like houses built on rafts, 
large and lately steamboats with eabins tier 
above tier, graceful pleasure yachts, tall-masted 
and broad-sailed schooners, flotillas of bai^ea and 
lighters, with fleets of vessels ai^chored, an<| 
representing all nationalities, are scattered ovef 
the wide expanse. A background is formed by the 
distant cities, :and the steamer moves northward 
towards the statue of Liberty on fiedloe's Islapd, 
and the cluiBter of green foliage flanked by ttia 
round building of Castle Garden in the Battery^ 
paric. The pretty villages of Clifton an^ Stapleton 
are passed on Staten island, with t^eir fleet of 
yaohts, while on the eastern side the villa^-ooveredi 
shores curve into the cove known as Gowimn's 
Bay. Far away over the level land behind it can 
be seen the distant tombs of Greenwood Cemetery, 
on the borders of Brooklyn, where the dying New 
¥oricer hopes to find his last resting-plaoe. Tha 
shores of Gowann's Bay gradually develop iiit» 
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Brooklyn, which spreads out a sea of roots beyond 
the lutting point north of the bay, with onnost 
endless s]^-reaching spires, the town fronted by 
long lines of docks and stores. Oyer on the western 
aide the shores recede, and the strait that makes 
the boundaiT of Staten Island, which the Dutch 
Darned the Kill yon Kull, stretches off into New 
Jersey, and leads around behind the island to 
Arthur Kill and the coal purts on its banks, where 
the gr^t coal railways leading from the Penn< 
svlyania mines haye their shipping piers. Ahead of 
the steuner the statue: of Liberty gradually grows 
with the approach into colossal prop^ions. 
'Alongside it« and < slightly to the right of the 
Battery, at the entrance to East Biyer^ rises 
.Qoyemor's Island, with its old-fashioned circular 
atone fort, looking rather the worse for wear, 
and known aa " Castle William," and its lon^ 
ranges of barracks and officers' quarters. This 
island is the headquarters of the most import- 
ant command in the American Army, the 
*t Military Diyision of the Atlantic,'' and the flag 
is flying oyer its modem defensiye work, Foii 
Columbus, where a handful of blue-coats are on 
duty. 

upon nearing Goyemor's Island, :Ked Hook, 
^e jutting point of Brooklyn, is passed, and 
suddenly op^ns up the East Biyer, which flows 
between the two cities, with its borders of ocean 
shipping and the great East Biyer bridge in the 
background. This strait connects the harboui 
with Long Island Sound, 20 miles distant, and 
through it is said to flow a large part of the tidal 
current of the Hudson Biyer. The ^* Hell Gate 
Passage," near the entrance to the Sound, where 
the waters formerly boiled oyer the rocks, has 
been im^royed by yery ezpensiye rock excaya* 
lliiosi, which ^hayo .cost yast sums of money. The 
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/EAst Hirer is a great highway of commercei and 
at its piers the larger portion of the deeip sea 
shipping from distant voyages is foond. The 
i^teamer passes between Bedloe's and Governor's 
Islands, and as the Hudson river is entered a 
good view is given, over the trees of the Battery- 
park, far np New York's chief street— Broadway 
— ^wMoh stretches through the centre of the long 
4nd narrow city. Behind the trees on one side 
rises the big square tower of the Frodtice ^« 
change, and on the otherside the tall Washington*^, 
-builaing at the commencement of Broafhray,' 
already about 15 stories high, with surmotinting 
turrets, whidi its aspiring owner, Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, still pushes sl^rward. The round building 
ef Castle^garden adjoining the park was in the 
early part of this century built for a fort, and 
called Oastle Clinton. It afterwards became a tea 
garden, and then a music-hall, patronised by th« 
most fashionable New York society half a century 
ago. when the Battery was the city's principal 
park. It was here that Jenny Lind first sang in 
America. The place is now the emigration depdt. 
The park, with its curving sea-wall and old trees 
and well-kept lawns, lool^ attractive. Over on 
the New Jersey side the land, which has been 
distant, projects opposite Castle-garden to th0 
point of Communipaw, and on that side for ttiilet 
up the river the snore is occupied by the Jersey 
Oitv railway terminals, making successions of 
docKs, ferr^ houses, and grain elevators. The 
long projecting piers on the New York side stretch 
600ft. to 600ft. out into the river.' covered with 
substantial sheds to protect the gooas, and having 
intervening docks for the shipping. Behind these 
piers there is a vast mass of the buildings of the 
city, some rising much above the rest, while the 
higher structures upon, the elevated ground (A 
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Bfpads^ay stand out |arO$iitientlyi Ther^ ifit tlia 
tall an4 griiceful spire of Trinity Church, with the 
towering domes of the Equitable Life Insurance 
building, and the Western Union Telegraph 
building, while far away rides the great dome of the 
New York Post Office. In the foreground is the 
huge square ohimney of the Steam Supply Com- 

tiany, wiiich furnishes steam for heat or powei^ 
hrpugh pipes laid under the streets, and is said 
.to be .dc^uig verv goed business « Ih fehe long 
stretch of docks which the steainer slowly 
.passes th0 vessels are nearly all ocean steamships 
or large river steamboats, while ferry houses are 
hUmeroufl, and the crab-like ferry-boats moving 
across, the [stream sometimes come uncomfortably 
close. Thus progressing just off the ends of the long 
piers among the maze of steam vessels and craft 
pi ail kinds that ^^ moving in every direction, pro- 
babiv the most lasting impression made is by the 
eonstantdiniindsereechof the eiteam-whistles, most 
bi tbem veritable fog-horns of all noteii and degrees 
M intensity, which maintain a steady chorus of 
Jignils to aid progress through the crowded har- 
bour. Gradually we slacken speed as the dtf 
j^asses in panorama, and the nier is reached that 
ierminales th0 rofaste. Several of the great Trans*- 
Atlantic lines have tneir docks together ; and over 
on the New Jersey shore ^ >. almost opposite, is 
Hoboken^ at the upper end of which, in strange 
eontrast with the coinmereial aspect of everything 
around^ the river-front rises in a bluff shore, on 
toj^ 01 which is ft delicious grove of treed running 
tip ifito a ioW mound, whereon is built the 
Btovefos Castle. This was the home of one 
bf jwid railway pioneets of the country, who 
endowed the BteVehs Institute of Technology 
M H^l^ken, and also built a famous war-ship for 
iSeHf York harbottr defence — ^the Stevens Battery. 
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He l)6qti4albcid it to the ^ftto df NcfW J^l^mf, 4tid 
that thrifty coinmonwealth soon aft^f itola It to 
the highest bidder for old iron. While looking 
across at Hoboketi the long and unwieldy fiteafnet 
is attacked by a bevy of quick-motioned littldtogiJ, 
Which slowly coax it around int6 the dock aloti^- 
flide the pier. Floating into the berth, it is toftdfe 
iast,while greetings are eichaiiged With the people 
on sliore who have come down to Wdloonafe Ih^ lt^• 
rival. The moment the gang-planks flr&fisMn 
crowd of stevedores rush aboard to carry off ttail- 
b^ and luggage, aUd as they doisily Wrefftl«i with 
sacks and boxes the unmistakable^ brogtid gite^ 
plain testimony that the arrival is at " New Ir^ 
land '^ as well as at Kew York. The Custonofti 
officers exsimine the luggage, and then the paid- 
sengers are free to go. Upon emerging from the 
Wharf it seems as if Bedlam had broken loose when 
the horde of shouting and scuffling hackmeti tiy to 
capture pasi^engers and goods. Swooping dowti oh 
t^eir prey, those not tiying to get possession ttro 
apparently anxious to drive their hacks diret yoti. 
llie street fronting the pier is Wdst-fltreet, abtoatt 
ttirenue that Stretches along the Hudson rivfetbank, 
with a row of low and irregular houses on the oji- 
posite side. It has several lines of railway^ laid to 
accomknodate both tramcars for passengers and 6teai^ 
locomotives hauling goods trains for the VafadeT- 
bilt railways. The street is muddy andaltoost im- 
passable from the jam of vehicles of all kinds try- 
ing to move in various directions, while policemen 
fipdrsely distributed try to keep a semblifcndl of 
order. It requires an effort to break through this 
struggling blockade^ but the hack ftiakes the 
plunge, and forcing a passage among the dOti- 
glomerartion of wagons, cars, people, horseS ^ polled 
itten,and mud, the gauntlet is run, and Wo rapidly 
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drive along one street after another into the heart 
of New York. We jolt over the rough stones of 
the not too good pavements, and pass the nsual 
iM>ndeecript purlieuB that adjoin the docks of a 
l^reat port. There are " saloons " and liquor shops 
in abundance, with many wooden houses inter- 
•perted among the brick buildings. We go under 
fcoe elevated ndlways, where the steam trains rush 
awiftly along overhead, their roadway being 
pecched up on rows of iron posts,and also cross re- 
peated tramcar lines, the rails being poorly laid on 
the pavements and causing horrid jolts and jerks 
when tiie coaeh-wheels encounter them. Thence 
we move into a region of tenement houses, 
where the poorer population which so denseJv 
-inhabits botn the east and west sides of New Yort 
are compelled to live, generally in a condition 
of semi-squalor cooped in small apartments in the 
tali and populous buildings, whore their pro- 
lifio progeny play about the^ sidewalks and 

Sitters, and tne family wash is fluttering in 
e wind, being strung on high upon long clotnes- 
iinet running from window to window. The 
balcony systems of fire-escapes with iron ladders 
adorn the fronts of most of these buildings, for 
the law is strict in providing this, which orben is 
the only means of rescue in the sudden fires to 
which these tenements are subject. 

Drivin(o^ to Washingtonnsquare, we pass through 
it into Fifth-avenue, thus in almost an instant 
changing from the humble abodes of the poor to 
^ refficms of fashion and wealth. Kolling 
■moothiy along this great street, we are soon at 
Madison-square, and halt at our hotel in what 
oiay be regarded as the centre of the metropolis. 
Finb-avenae, which runs towards the north, is 
crossed at right angles by Twenty-third-street, 
also a wide tiioroughfare. and the intersection is 
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oroBsed diagonally by Broadway coming up frotn, 
the south. This union of celebrated streeti hai 
laid out adjoining it an open square, opvering 
about six acres, with line trees, lawns, and toot- ^ 
walks. Surrounded by larse hotels andfamiKui 
buildings, this is probably tne best place for the 
visitor to get his tirst impressions of the w(mderft 
and attractions of New York ; for to the north- 
ward Fifth-avenue stretches with its rowi of 
magnificent brown-stone residences, while Broad- 
way in both directions is the home of business and 
sends up a ceaseless roar from its constant traffic. 
They are both wide streets, and are filled frt»n 
dawn till midnight with crowds of p9<^^ ttid 
vehicles, the brilliancy of the electric lights in 
and around the square making the night almost 
as bright as day. The yellow tramcars move 
along Broadway upon the road whose franchise 
was got by Jacob Sharp's notorious bribery of the 
Hew York aldermen, several of whom, as well as 
Sharp himself, have been gaoled for their shars 
in the knavery. Just alongside the intersection 
of Broad#ay and Fifth-avenue is the monumeiit to 
General Worth, a ^anite shaft erected ia 
memory of a hero i/mo fell in the American wai 
against Mexico forty years ago, and to ths 
plateau whereon it stands the President and othef 
gh dignitaries come to review New York's 
elaborate military and other displays. Bronze 
statues of Admiral Farragut and William H. 
Seward also adorn the square. Madison-square 
occupies in New York much the position of the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, though its adiacent 
palaces are mainl^r great hotels. At the north-wdst 
comer is Delmonico's famous restaurant, whose , 
owner, after feeding the jeunesse dorte of New York 
upon the choicest viands for many years, wandered 
half-demented over into the wilderness of New^ 
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Jersey, and, getting lost in the woods, died of 
starvation. On the west side is a row of stately 
hotels, the Fifth-avenue Hotel, with its white 
marble fyont, being the most imposing, while ^ just 
above is the Hoffman House, noted as containing 
the most gorgeously appointed drinking saloon 'on 
the continent, where high art in painting, sculp- 
ture, and rich decoration is invoked by the Quaker 
projn»ietor to give a relish to " American drinks,'' 
concocted in seductive form at stiff prices. Fii^e 
residences and shops, picture galleries,r6staurants, 
and hotels are in abundance aroundthis celebrated 
square ; and the adjoining streets abound in 
cnurches, theatres, and popular resorts. Madison- 
square, in fact, is the social and fashionable centre 
oi modem New York, where its Parisian air and 
constant life and animation show how vigorously 
and successfully the Old World examples can bo 
reproduced in the American metropolis. 



n.— A STROLL DOWN BROADWAY. 

NEW YOKK, 
'^[!£p9S|fperigni#& of tEe ASMfeHcari ftietrop©li4 
DM ea:|>aaded it beyond the original limits of Main 
feofetan Ldand, so that the population has ovex^ 
flowed to the adjacent r«igions. The long and 
narrow island stretches about 13 miles, while it is 
not amok over two miles bro»d in the widest part^ 
B&d in tome places, particularly the upper portion, 
narrows to a few hundred yards. The corporate 
limits of How York city are extended over the 
mainlaiKCl to the north and east of this upper por-i 
feiesiy so thttt, while the ]sli»id area is about ?2 
sgpara milfftei JitojcUy^opxerii il^BflS^ir^ JBitefti J»<i 
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its bounaaTy goes four miloB eastward from the 
Hadson to a little stream known as Bronx river J 
The Harlem riror and a winding narrow si^rait 
running through a deep gorge, which the Dutch; 
named the Spuyten Puyvel creek, separata 
Dorthem Manhattan from the mainland with tha 
East river washing one side and the Hudson^ 
familiarly called the North rirer, flowing on thai 
other. The expansion of population has builti 
populous towns on the opposite sh(»-es of all thesei 
waterways, Brooklyn and Williamsburgh being; 
across Bastrivw on Long Island, and Jerseyi 
CMty, Hoboken,and Weehawken across the Hudson^ 
river In the State of New Jersey. Various smalleij 
blands are also built upon, the long and narrow^ 
formation of land in East river, known as iQlack^ 
well's Island, witib Ward's and Randall's Islanda 
to the northwMrd, having about 900 acres of 6Up-> 
face^ whereon are the cit^s penal and charitable! 
institutions. The convergii^ rivers, with the capan 
oious harbour and numerous adjacent arms of thsij 
sea, combine all the requisites of a great port, and' 
could net have been better planned if the hand ol 
man had fashioned them. The vast frontage lozt 
docks and piers can accommodate an almost limits 
less commerce, th^re being in and around Kewi 
ToiIe Harbour over 60 miles of shore available fov 
loading shipping. This has attracted th^ lami 
population surrounding the harbour, it being esti*" 
mated that nearly as many people as live on Man- 
hattan Island itself are housed on the opposite 
shores or in near*bv towns, and daily pour^ into 
the lower part of Now fork to take part in its. 
Imsiness activity. The surface of the sou^erxt 
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W9rd it becomes rough and rocky, culminating in 
high spurs along the Hudson, rising at Washing- 
ton Heights to 238ft. elevation, where the elegant 
villas have a grand outlook. There were originally^ 
marshes and ponds on the southern part of the^ 
island, while business needs caused it to be con^ 
siderably widened by reclaiming shallow portions 
from the rivers. 

Tlie long and narrow construction of New York,^ 
with Fifth-avenue and Broadway laid out along 
the middle of the city, and all cross streets enter- 
ing them, necessarily puts into these two highways' 
an enormous traf&c, which is especially la^e in- 
Broadway below Madisonnsquare. It is almost; 
impossible to make any extended movement im 
Kew York without getting into Broadway. Hence{ 
that street has become the most famous in Ame-<' 
rica ; a show always on exhibition of the restlessf 
rush of life in the modem Babylon. Its archi- 
tecture excites wonder ; and its business whirl 
and perpetual din of traffic, its restless crowds^ 
and lams of vehicles represent the steam-engine 
proclivities of the money-getting nineteenth cen-* 
turv American. This wonderful highway is 80ft ^ 
wide between the buildings. It comes from ther 
norib. into Madison-square, having started two; 
miles off at the south-westeru comer of the Oen<^ 
tral-park,where the park boundaries of Fifty-ninthJ 
street and Eighth-avenue intersect. It crossesi 
diagonally the Seventh and Sixth avenues before' 
crossing Fifth-avtoue at Madison-square, and then 
it is prolonged for three miles down through the 
centre of the city to tlie Battery. Above Madison^ 
6quare,Broadway passes many hotels and theatres,' 
and also several of the very tall " French-flat '*< 
(buildings that have been devised for residences inj 
crowdea New York, where the scarcity of land 
mrlaoeis made^up kv^qptiss .tho^ fas^m of i^% 
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Tower of Babel and elevating the houses towards 
the sky. It also passes the now Metropolitaiii 
Opera-house, the finest theatre of New York^ 
but a profitless mvestment as yet, which tha 
modem genoration of w^ealth and fashion built to^ 
eclipse the Academy of Musio that satisfied 
then: fathers. lYom the upper end of Broadway( 
the *' Boulevard," 150ft. wide, with pretty little 
parks in the centre, is a favourite (frive to th« 
porihem suburbs. * 

Let us take a leisurely stroll down Broadwati 
!bom MadisonHM)uare. The street is lined with 
huge buildings, many of them ten to 12 stories in 
height, and having double cellars and vaults under' 
the pavements to give additional spac^. As we 
walk along and see one establishment after another 
of wide renown, the ceaseless roar of the street 
traffic continually dins into the ears. Here aro 
three great business houses covering vast space,the 
dry-goods stores of Lord and Taylor and Arnold 
Ooni^ble and Co., and the carpet war^ouseof WJ 
and J. Sloane^whichrise like giants on either hand J 
Twentieth-street to the east leads off to the hand^ 
tome residences of Gramercy-park, where Samuel 
J. Tilden lived, and Sixteenth-street passes Stuy-t 
resant-square, with its fine St. George's ChurcnJ 
Broadway then circles around Union-square,/ 
another pretty park of alxmt .four acres, oval in 
^lape, with lawns and shrubbery and adorned with 
statues of Washington, Lafayette, and Lincoln^ 
This square is surrounded by fine buildings and 
■hops,the chief beingTiffany's noted jewelry store J 
wlrare fashionable iNew York loves to go for prettyj 
tilings. Fourteenthnstreet, a wide avenue, naving 
an extensive retail shopping trade, crosses Broad-* 
way at Union-square, and the neighbourhood is a 
favourite locality for theatres, this square being' 
% veritable " Kialto V. for tho actors. To thG» 
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eastward of Broadway on Foiirteeiith-<dtr6et is tBe 
** Aeadeniy of Music," * plain r^d-briek building 1 
of ample ptoportionsjheretoforethe opera house of 
fashionable Kew York. Just beyond is Tatomany- 
hall, the headquarters of the Democratic " bosses '^ 
and " sachems '* who largely rule Now York city 
politics, also a brick bnilding with stone facings^ 
but tallfer and much more pretentious, surmounted 
by a statue of the presiding genius of the ^* HaXlf*^ 
the Indian brave, St. Tammany, who with oui^ 
stretched hand bc^heficently looks down upon ub» 
S^amniany was a chief of the I>nni Lonapes ot] 
Dolalrare Indians, more used to the just Ways at 
William Penn ana hii Quakers than to theschemea^ 
of political plunder and trickery of which New 
STo^k now makes him the patron saint. Over oppo^ 
Bite, and possibly as a warning, the pretty little 
QraoeOhapel is inserted amonfif the rows of oonoert; 
halls and drinking dbiops with which this regioii 
abounds. ■ 

Betuming to Broadway, three blocks b^low iU 
tifends slightly towards the right, and here Gracei 
Church itself is located <with its rich marble fa^ad^ 
and beautiful spire. The parsonage adjoins with* 
ft small enclosure in front upon which the towering; 
stores encroach as if resenting even that littlsi 
space reserved from the needs of trade. Belowi 
ino church is the great store formerly eondactedi 
by Alexander T. Stewart, an enormous white ironj 
Imilding stretching east to Fourth-aVenue, and! 
occupying an entire block. Asfcor-place is a littler 
beyond, and turning into it a short disfcanco bring9 
Qs to the Mercantile Libraty, formerly Olinton-haQ^ 
a brick building, where the notorious Macreadyi 
riots occurred. This building was then the '^ Astor** 
plat)e Opera House,'' and tne friends of Edwin 
Forrest, with whom Macready had a misnnder-^ 
Ittandioet. threaton^d j^t Mdoreadr ^oukl n^ 
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be allowed to play in New York on his arrival in 
1848. Ho appeared there, howov^, a nniiiisiel' of 
nights in October, but vvhen he began his farewell 
^mgagOment in May, 1849, ho was menaced by 
ftonoTls opposition. On Monday, May 7, he ap- 
peared as Macbeth,but thore was so much confusion 
that tho curtain had to bo rung down before tho. 
p\tL^ was ended: He was inclined to caticel iho- 
^ngat^emonfc, but a number of prominoiit p^pli^ 
tiaving requested him to remain, and protiii6ing to 
proted; him, he reappeared on the following l^hurfi- 
a&y . ^ The precaiitiond taken to preserve Order ih 
%e hbuse enabled him to perform his part, but 
Outside tho theatre the friends of i^orrest, after 
^ainlv endeavouring to secure entrance, began aik 
attack upon the building^ with stones. The polico 
being unable to restrain them the troops wetO 
ijalled out, and after Several volleys of musketry^ 
by which itome 60 were killed or wounded, the toobi 
was difipersed. Macready declined further in vita-. 
,%ions to act in New York, and soon afterwards 
^iirofathome to Enerland. The library now oft- 
spying the building is a large one and ha^ a hnji 
reading rooni ; while near by in Laf^eite^place 
fe the Afftor Library, a substantial brick and 
broWiiHltone building, one of the benef^tctiotm o^ 
the Astor family to New York. At the end of 
Afitor-place is the Oooper Institute, occupying anfi 
fentire clock, a brown-stone building with a fine* 
front, founded and endowed by Peter Ooopor for 
the free education of both men and women ill 
Bcience and art. The " Bible House" of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society,an immense red-brick building ii 
opposite, also covering an entire block, and ai thO* 
^d of the (Street separatingthem the Third-avenuiJ 
Elevated Railway, with its rushing trains, clo*oiJ 
the vi^rW. Astor-place, liafayotto-place, and tliit 
fefeichboutina Dortion of Broadway, with Botid"*- 
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street lUSt below, are the liomes of mnch of the 
bookselling trade of Kew York, 

The lofty cream-coloured marble front of ih4 
Rrand Central Hotel on Broadway, opposite Bond- 
itroot, is a reminder of another tragedy. It was 
bare that James Fisk, of Srie Bailway fame, was 
shot and killed by Edward Stokes, a Philadelphia 
Quaker, who, after being liberated from Sing Sintf 
prison, where he was sent for the crime, secured 
Um Hoffman-house, of which he still is the Is&dlordJ 
%t MadisonHSOuare. This locality is the region o\ 
Um celebratea hotels of lower Broadway which 
iirore.New York's famous caravanserais before the 
newer houses were established further up town. On 
the left hand is the Metropolitan Hotel, which 
encloses !Niblo's Theatre, a broad and high brown- 
stone structure. On the right hand is the 
Bt^Kicholas Hotel,of white marble.The great high- 
way here begins to change its character. The retail 
shops gradually give place to the large wholesale 
establishments, and Broadway, with the adjacent 
■treeta,becoznes the home of the dry-goods trade of 
jthe country. From Broome and Grand streets 
down to the City-hall Park, and stretching over » 
broad belt of adjacent blocks, is the '' <£y-goods 
district,' ' dealing with all kinds of staple products 
of the mills and looms, clothing and similar goods. 
In this region are located the factors for nearly all 
makers in America and for many abroad, and the 
Annual money value of the trade represented ia 
estimated at £150,000,000. Here throbs the puka 
jOf the dry-goods trade of the United States, 
istrengthening and weakening, as good or poos 
crops give the agricultural community a surplus to 
^pend for dress. Through the heart of this region, 
crossing the city, runs the broad Canal-street, 
formerly a water-course from one of the largest 
ic<»^ fy^d marshes on the island, across Broad- 
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\yay to the North riverj but now a wide avenue 
teonducting a busy and yaluable trade. It carries 
la crowded traffic acroee town^ and the intersection 
fwith Broadway is usually a lively place. Turning 
joff below on Leonard-street, a short distance east- 
wnxd, at a few hundred feet from Broadway, is the 
jTombfl Prison, which stands I'pon the site of the 
|>ond Canal-street formerly drained. It is a sombre 
gnj building in the gloomy Egyptian style. All 
the captured New York murderers live within, and 
the c^ls of the condemned, called '' Murderert'i 
Bow," are always full. 

Proceeding southward, the business aspect of 
tBroadway jagain begins to change. The dry-goods 
(district gradually gives place to other interests, 
And we enter a vast labyrinth of corporate insti-> 
Itutions and great buildings towering h%h above' 
rna, containing multitudes of separate apartments,' 
vhose occupants conduct all kinds of business, Thet 
(ifts — or, [as they are called here, " elevators "— • 
constantly run, and some of the larger buildings 
ihave several of them, so that it is immaterial to 
[tenant or visitor how far skyward he may have to 
go. This is the region of banks, trusts, insurance 
companies, newspapers, railway offices, politicians, 
lawyers, brokers, and exchanges, with lunch rooms 
p^ restaurants liberally distributed to feed the 
foniltitade who rush into lower Broadway every, 
punatng and away again at night. In this locality! 
lof intricate business and financial ramifications ia( 
|also found the speculative centre and the liead^ 
quarters of most of the great corporations ef the 
codntry. Crowds of people move nurriedly alons 
the side-walks, almost all intent on business and 
»bent on the chiei Kew York object, amassing; 
iwealth. An outpost of this reoionat Leonwo-t 
pfireet is the massive building (S the New York^ 
SLofa Tnsnranrtf^. Gonoaiue*, .oll^nre. white. msrUo iA 
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lonio style, ^ith other spacious structures near it, 
IDelow is passecl, between Beade and Chsmbertf 
ptreets (filling the block), the Ifcrge white building 
where Alexander T. Stewart mad© the most of hi» 
fortune, which has since been converted into a vastt 
cwavans^rai for all sorts of tenants ooBduoting 
every possible kind of business. At Chambers^ 
(Street is the City-hall Pari;, and on Bi-oadway, justi 
opposite its northern end, stands a modest brown- 
etone building, which is the location of the most' 
f^unous bank in Hew York, whose phenomenalt 
success is known in every financial community, i 
This is the " Chemical National Bank,'* an insti-j 
tut ion with but £(50,000 canital, which is so tho-r' 
roughly trusted that it holds the greatest amount 
of deposits of any bank in New York, and its £20 
shares command £450 when they are sold^ which it 
seldom. This bank has amassed a surplus that is* 
snore than 15 times its capital, and in its reserves, 
it often holds £2,000,000 gold, and is generally, 
the strongest bank in New x ork in its surplus re- 
serves over the legal limit. The trust the Ne^r 
S Worker reposes in this favourite institution iji 
imitlesSy its deposits reaching £5,000,000. 

Tlis Oity^hall Park is the seat of the New Yorkj 
titv govsmment. and may be regarded as thej 
ipMtieal and Dusiness centre of the oityj 
lit is n triangular space, originally s sort! 
0f gfltrden around the City-hall, but now well<-i 
oocupisd bj large buildings, for the new Courts 
liofQse* has been built north of the Citv-hal]^. 
And the Post-offioe south of it. Park<-row,| 
ooming from the north-oast, debouches intoi 
Promdway and makes the park a triangle withj 
{Ohsmberchstreet bounding it on the norUi. Thai' 
(new Court-house which faces Chambers-street is ft 
passive Corinthian structure of white marble, and 
OussdsBsnyesis in lmildiPi[> b^q^ ngtsrit^M ii 
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the building used by the " Tweed Ring " which 
imled l^ew Ycurk 20 yeMti ago, for ettr»6ftiDg 
£3,000,000 from the Treasury on fraudulent bills, 
or more than live times what the work actually 
cofit. This Court-bouse and the Stewart building; 
«m the opposite side of Chambers-street stand on- 
the site ot the old fort, which in the days of the 
American Revolution was the British outpost^ 
(Bommanding the entrance to the city by the 
Northern road, now Broadway. The Court4ious# 
la mbetantially built and has a large central ro- 
tunda around which are the oourts, while acoom>- 
ttu>datk>n is also provided, for the chief p<^ticai 
jCiificialB of the county, such as the Sheriff, Couatj 
[Clerki Surrogate, Ilegistrar, &o. These porta are 
itha rich '^ plums '' in the local government, and 
lieacethe rotunda stairways and corridors are 
lUsually crowded with the eznall-fry politicians and 
idepenaents of the political chieftains who hold 
these fat ofiBoes, the j»>edominattt broi;ue showii^ 
the Hibernian origin of the majority of these small 
3Tew York stateemmi. The Courthouse entrance 
«m the northern front is imposing — a flight of broad 
Uteps. flanked by massive marme columns. The 
Citj-liall is a much older and less pretentious 
Ibuilding constructed of white marble in the 
tUalian style, with brown-etone in the rear. This is, 
the office of the Mayor, and the meeting place of; 
that odorous body, ihe New York Board of 
Aldttmen. It also has a central rotrmda, and 
the usual cc^ous supply of small politicians, and 
St contains ilie Governor's room, which is 
•domed with portraits of the Governors of Now 
•iTork and revolutionary heroes, with also a fin» 
jgntrait of Columbus. It is here they treasure 
Washington's des& and chair which he used when 
first Presideikt of the United States, but it must 
l0tiQisQHialIx_so(X£cLed tha4^ some, of tb^ xaptmak 
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occupants of the City-hall do not imitate that 
(illustrious man's example to any eminent degree. 

On the eastern border of the Oity-hall Pork is 
the entrance to the approach of the great Brooklyn- 
bridge., with an elevated railway coming doivu 
Chatham-street across it, and a complex system, 
;Of tramcar tracks in front. This Chaiham-streeti 
4s the locality of Jew tradesmen, old-clothes 
dealers, and low concert-halls, and it is proloncedi 
north-east into the Bowery, a wide and crowded' 
(thoroughfare that presents a striking contrast to 
Broadway, being the avenue of the humbler classes 
and lined with cheap shops, beer saloons, and the 
like. The Boweiy also shows in a remarkable 
degree the extent to which New York permits 
railways to be brought through the streets. It 
has four double sets of rails occupying the entire 
width of the roadway below, while it is roofed over 
with another set of elevated tracks above. Horse 
oars, ^oods cars, steam cars, and elevated cars have 
tmlimitod privileges, and tnere is not room left 
for much else. Crowds of busy people dovealonjr the 
pavements and m and out of the shops, atid hei^ 
jis found New York's ancient and famous temple oi 
the exuberant drama, the " Old Bowery," nowi 
the Thalia Theatre. To the southward of the 
Brooklyn-bridge entrance is the locality of the. 
great Kew xork newspapers — Printing-house- 
square — which adjoins ttie City-hall-park, and 
has on one side the tall and narrow Tribune build- 
ing, with its surmounting clock tower elevated 
286ft .^ and on another side the more modest yet 
capacious home of the New York Times. A hrouzit 
statue of Franklin, who is the patron saint of. 
American newspaperdom, adorns tne square, while 
from it Park-row runs diagonally off to Broadway] 
with a galaxy of other newspapers located uponf 
iti includipg the 8un^ Ifews, }VQrl(L and in tha 
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distance, at the Broadway corner, the Nefw York 
Hertdd. Theee journals are close neighbours, yeti 
they are always Quarrelling about something. Manyi 
of the trazncar lines come in along Fark-row fcnr 
Hkeir terminals at Broadway, this Ming the point) 
of departure for much of the up-town traffic. At( 
the lower end of the park is the magnificent Post-j 
office building, which cost £1,400,000, a graniteJ 
stmcture in Doric and Kenaiseance, whose broadl 
Bunnountdng dome and tower make it a landmark 
for milee around. Standing in front of this Post- 
office, and looking down Broadway, the stranger 
gets an idea of the rush and restleesness of Kew. 
X ork. Two groat streams of traffic pour together^ 
throu^ the highway below the junction of I*ark*^ 
row with Broadway, and the policemen endearouc 
almost in vain to regulate the crowds of people^ 
wagons, and tramcars that get jammed together^ 
in horrible confiMion, The whito marble Nevai 
York Herald building on the left, and the sombrei 
church of St. Paul with its tapering spire on the 
right, look down unon probably the worst streeii 
crossing in the worla. ^ 

The famous hotel of a past generation, thd 
I^stor^house, rich in historio associations, stands 
on the opposite side of Broadway from ^Poet^ 
v£&tej occupying a broad space with its seFereljvj 
simple front facade. Hie white marble Pars 
Bank adjoins tne Herald office, and at tiie nexti 
corner is the New York Evening Post, long editedl 
by William Cullen Bryant. This corner is- 
the Pulton-street intorsoction witb Broadway^ 
where another jam and turmoil from conflicting 
streams of traffic show that here again exists from 
morning till night the full tide of human life aai 
developed in New York. Fultonnstreet stretches) 
jierom the eity from river to rirer, and at its ead^ 
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right hand the imposing ten-story edifice of the 
waetem Union Telegraph Company elevates itp 
minnounting tower 230 feet above the pavement. 
Struotares of enormous size now line BroAdway, 
having myriads of occupants, and lifts eon- 
tftantly on the move. The cross streets are narrow 
and in some cases crookod and irregularly laid out, 
but each pours its traiHc into the main stream 
whidi has now become a eurgingmass of humtuiity, 
for everything and everybody have to got into tbia 
portion of £ower Broadway. The vast grahita 
Dutldingof the Equitable Life Insufanc© Company, 
probably the largest of all these aggregations oft 
offioes, is at Cedar-street, while in Kassau-streoi' 
the Mutual Life Insuranco Company has built 
another enormous house which towers far towards 
tho sky. These great office-letting structures are 
seen ever)rwhere,and finally Wallnstreet is reached, 
and turning into it the money centre of New 
York is passed in review. Wall-street ia of vary- 
ing width and winds down to the Eaat river, tne' 
same as the origijMil city wall whose place it takes. 
Here are banks and brokers innumerable, its 
centre of attraction being the comer of Broaa and 
Wall streetSy where the Drexel building stands on. 
one side, the United States Treasury on tho other,, ' 
with the Assay Cffice alongiiido, the Stock Ex- 
change a few feet down Broad-streot, and tho 
gigantic Mills building opposite. The Treastiryi 
IS a white marble building, which replaced the old] 
" Federal-hall." A flight of broad steps ap- 
pfoachee tho front from Wall-street, and here is a 
stati^e of Washington on the spot where he was 
inaugurated as first Prosidentof the United States. 
Looking down Broad-street from these spacious* 
steps, the great square tower of the Produce 
&(^iange can be seea at the foot of Droadwav,and 
m tb«0^ fltepa Jiay0 h§«Q fJhKUiently oo%nmad pqIh > 
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lie meetings of. weigjity influence when grave Bub- 
jccts hatre stirred ttie flnanoial centre. Fnithor j 
down ^all-Btreet is the Custom-honse, with its I 
long granite colonnade, where the Goyemmenti 
ooliectii the larger part of its revennes and main-^ 
tains an ann;^ of placemen, who form the mo«t 
powerful political " machine " in the country. 

Trinity Church, the Westmincter Abbey of Kefla^ 
'Vork, stands in Broadway at the head of Wall^ 
street, and its chimes morning and evening sumn 
mon tno restless brokers to attend Divine servicep/ 
yet few pay liced. Its old graveyard str^rtchea 
along Broaaway, and in the street behind thei 
elevated railway trains rush by every few minutes.) 
It was in 1696 that the first Trinity Church was^ 
tmilt on this spot, being afterwards burnt, while a{ 
second chtu*oh was built and taken down to be re^ 
placed 50 years aco by the present fine brown-* 
stone structure, whose spire rises to the height of 
284 feet. Inside.in the chancel, is the great Astoi^ 
reredos, of marble, glas^i. and precious stones^ i^ 
memorial of the late William », Astor. Trinity} 
is a wealthy parish, with a large income from thoi 
b&ildings on the enurch lands round ahont, which! 
have advanced enormously in value. Let us climb- 
its steeple and see the view over Lower Broadway) 
and l^eharbouv. The Battery*park,with its denstii^ 
foliage, is a half-mile away, and beyond| on th^ 
water, are countless vessels, many moving but 
more at anchor. In the foreground is Governor'* 
Island, with its fort«, and on Bedloe's Island the. 
statue of Liberty, while away oflf over the harbour, 
are tlie hills of Staten Island and the route throughi 
Uio Narrows to the sea. The roar of Broadway J 
with its mass of moving traffic, comes up to oon 
e^rs, and turning northward the groat street cani 
b» seen stretching far away, with its rows ol, 
ifafttftlj J^ildiws hei^mini; in tli^ bustlinff throng. . 
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Now, descend to the churchyard, which still re- 
mains a mass of worn and battered graye-stones J 
testing quietly in the husiest part of New York.] 
^is tree-embowered spot has been a burial-placof 
for nearly 200 years, and contains near tha 
northern end the ** Martyrs' Monument,*' ereotod 
over the bones of the patriots who died in the 
prison ships during the American Revolution. The 
oldest grave dates from 1G81 ; the most noted 
grave is Charlotte Temple's, under a flat stone, 
which has a cavity out of which the inscription 
plate has been twice stolen. Her romantic careec 
and miserable end, resulting in a duel, have been 
woven into a novel. William Bradford's ^ve is 
not far away— one of Penn's companions ii^ 
founding Philadelphia, and for 50 years anteriorta 
the Bevolution the American Government printer J 
A brownstone mausoleum covers the remains oi 
Captain James Lawrence, of the frigate Chosa- 

rkko, killed in action when his ship was captured 
the British frigate Shannon in 1813. Here lio 
Xlexacdcr Hamilton and Bobert Fulton, with 
othOT famous Americans, almost the latest gravo 
being that of General Fhuip Kearney,killed during^ 
the &te Civil War. * 

Beldw Trinity Church the Broadway traffic is leesi 
ihi volume and the street soon comes to ihei 
Bowlizig-green, where it divides into two smaller\ 
highways — Whitehidl on the one side and Stat&-( 
istnE«t on the other. This is a triangular space ofj 
obout half an acre, having a small oval park andj 
•fountain in the centre, around which the Broad-i 
way tramcars go for their terminus. This place 
in the ancient days was the Court end of tho 
.town, surrounded by the residences of the proudest^ 
jof the Knickerbockers. Here, in revolutioiiary^ 
Itimes, lived Conxwallis, Howe, Clintofn, and oth6E( 
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Broadway, and Washington's headquarters was 
^o. ly now ooci^>ied by the great Washington- 
building, which rises 2olft. to the top or its 
tower, on the west side of the green, while to the 
eastward is the broad stretch of the Produce Ex- 
change, part of the land it stands upon having 
been the site of the house where Robert Fulton 
liye4 and died. Talleyrand also lived on Bowling-* 
^een at one time, ana the space to the southward. 
DOW a row of six buildings, was the site of the old 
Putch fort that in the early days guarded ** New 
Amsterdam.'' This region is the favourite locality 
of the steamship ofiices and the foreign Consuls* 
Beyond it the island euds in the Battery-park, 
xhe British Consul-General looks out upon 
bhe foliage of iiiia attractive park from snug 
quarters on . State-street, in one of the large 
bliildings let out for ofiices, the landloi;d having 
due regard for the safety of Her Majesty's repre- 
' Bontatiye by providing elaborate fire escapes out- 
side his windows, ^e elevated railways come 
down into the park and occupy much room, ter- 
minating at the point of the island, at the Soutb 
Ferry. The park is well kept and the outlook over 
the harbour Is fine, but the upper classes, who in 
remote days took their airing here, now avoid the 
pleasant place. To the right of the park is the emi- 
grant landing station,where sometimes twenty-five 
UAOUsand new arrivals are brought in a single week, 
and its occupants overflow throughout all the 
neighbourhood. Into tho spacious rotunda of old 
Castle Clinton all the emigrants fixo brought and 
cared for until they leave New York, that tlie 
harpies abounding in tho metropolis may have 
no chance to prey upon them. Tugs land them 
from the arriving steamers and take them 
away again to tho railway stations, so 
jthat. thoy need not aq ' out into the city 
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ftt all. It is a wonderful sight to fide 
BAt rotunda filled with men, women^ and 
nhildrvn from all nations, who bring then: old 
oonntiy fashions and lang^uage with them, and re- 
I)rodace a Babel of tongues as they change their 
money, bu^ their railway tickets, and ask mforma- 
iiou. It IS a pleasant spot, this pretty foliage- 
ooverod park, which is their first landing*place in 
IheNew World, and is a fitting end for Americana 
groatost stoeet-^Broadway. 



m.— FIPTH-AVENUB AND ITS OHARAC- 
TBRISTIOS. 

^ -. "--^- ' NBWTTOBK. ^ 

^ %ieK6ir Torker's ohier object in w<»rking80| 
lutfd to Amass wealth is said to be to get abrown^ 
irtone SMUosion upon Fifth-avenue. The TastbosiH 
Ineea development shown upon Broadwi^ and tho 
djacentstreets naturally produces themagnificencej 
played upon this grand avenue, 100ft. in widthyj 
tiding nc»rthward almost in the centre o£ 
attati Island. The square from whioh iti 
Jitarts was originally a humble locality — ^the 
K* Potter's Fiefi '* — for many years the city 
(Cemetery, where the unknown, the friendless, and 
the outcast were buried, and 100,000 bodies were 
interred. The steady expansion of the city had 
reached beyond this burial-pl&oe when it was de^ 
iermined to convert it into a park. Thus onjS^<^ 
hated Washington-square, an open space with 
trees and lawns, covering about nine acres, and 
located on Fourthnstreet, a short distance west^ 
tef froadwuy^ Uq^ which thd^f amoua FifthnaveaNuid 
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is laid oiit northward six miles in a straight line 
until it roaches the Harlem river. For the firsl> 
three miles this noble highway is bordered by tha 
homes of th6 leading people of the great oity ; 
then for over two miles further it makes thQ 
eastern boundary of Central-park, while beyond 
•are a succession of attractive villas. It presents 
striking examples of the best residential and 
church architoctui'e in New York, and the pro- 
gress of the street northward into the newer por-» 
tions shows how styles [change with the lapse of 
time. The older houses at the lower end aro 

fenerally of brick, which gradually develops into 
rownstone facings and borders, and tiien into 
uniform rows of most elaborate brownstone struc- 
tures with imposing porticoes reached by broad 
flights of steps. As Central-park is approached 
the more modem houses are of all designs ani 
varieties of materials, thus breaking the mono-* 
tony of the rich yet sombre brown. In the neigh* 
boothood of Fourteenth-street, and also at 
Madison-square, the overflow of business from 
proadway has invaded Fifth'-avenue with shops^ 
many of tbem of large size. But the two mileai 
from Madison-square to Central-park jjresent a^ 
street of compact buildings and architectural 
ihagniflcence, which in its special way has no 
l^qual in the world. , 

Washington-square is surrounded by fine resi- 
dences, and upon its eastern side is the whito 
marble Gothic structure of the University of the 
City of New York, one of the chief educational 
institutions. Adjoining is a granite church of the 
iWesleyan Methodists, while many other attrao* 
[tive cnurches are upon the avenue. The busy 
chopping region adjacent to Fourteenth-streeti 
Jspreaids some distance, and at Fifteenth-street is a.! 
iSOt0d cotnerj^JHeje Is the brg^d brownston©! 
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Manhattan Club, the home of the aristocratio 
politicians of the Democratic party— or,a8 they aroj 
called, the '' swallow tails/' to distinguish them 
from the plebeian '^ short hairs '* who congregate 
at Tanxmanv-halL Behind the Club are the build- 
ings and church of the College of 8t. Francis 
Xavier, the headquarters of the Jesuits in North 
America, and near by is the spacious Kew York 
Hospital. On Fifteenth-street, east of Fifth- 
avenue, is the Century Club, the most noted 
literary and artistic club of New York. Proceed- 
ing three blocks northward, at EighteenthHstreet 
is Chickering-hall, the great lecture hall of the 
icity ; and opposite to it is the spacious dwelling 
•of August ^ Belmont, the banker and American 
xepresentative of the Bothschilds, ^ whose son, 
Terry Belmont, is Chairman of the Foreign AflTaira 
■Committee of Confess. Ivy overruns the' man-x 
«ion, and behind it is a lar^ picture ^llery. Th& 
wealthy and exclusive Union Club is at Twenty- 
;first-«treet, with the more modest house of the 
Lotus Club on the opposite comer. Approaching 
Madisonnsauare at Twenty-third-etreot shops 
again invaae the avenue, while fine hotels border 
t£e square, and upon leaving it at Twenty-sixth- 
;8treet the avenue passes between Delmonico's 
famous restaurant and the Brunswick cafl and 
[hotel. Delmonico's great brick building stretches 
|from Fifth-avenue to Broadway, and in ita 
igorgeous hall are given New York's most elaborate 
and costly dinners. The Brunswick is little less 
renowned, and its tine brownstone front has 
opposite the great Victoria Hotel at Twonty- 
eeventh-stroet, also extending west to Broadway. 
Far to the northward the groat street now 
stretches up Murray-hill, with its rows of stately 
buildings, interspersed with shops, art galleries,' 
md^decorative eatftblishments ; its myriads of 
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carria^iBSy and crowds of people on tlie sidewalks. 
Parallel to Fifth-avenue and a short distance 
east of it is Madison-avonue, also a street of 
fashionablo residences, and second only to the 
greater highway in its displays of wealth and 
elegance. On IVenty-eighthnstreet, some distance 
oast of Madison-avenue, is St. Stephen's Bomab 
Catholic Church, which has attracted so mudi 
attention on account of the disciplining of its; 
pastor. Father M'Glynn, who became entangled in 
the vagaries of Henry George. It is a large brown-* 
stone building witn a rather unprepossessing 
front, but inside is quite attractiye, there being 
a magnificent altar-piece, said to be the finest 
in Isew York, and a grand painting of the Cruci- 
tixion behind it, upon which an excjuisite light 
is thrown down from above. This, like all 
American churches, has the floor covered 
with pews. Beyond it, down near the East river, 
is the largest hospital in Kew York, the Bellevne. 
Beturning to Fifth-avenue, at the next comer, is 
a plain and substantial granite church of the 
*^ Dutch Beformed '' con^egation, while at soma 
distance west of it the giant Gilsey-house towers' 
off on Broadway. To the eastward, also, on 
Twenty-ninth-street, is a little church, a few yards^ 
from Broadway, that has attained a wide reputa^ 
tion. It is a picturesque aggregation of low brick 
buildings, set back in a small enclosure, looking 
like some modisBval structure. It was to this 
ediiice that a lordly prelate, when asked to say 
the labt prayers over the dead body of an actor, 
sent his sorrowing friends, saying he could 
not thus pray for the ungodly, but that they mi^t 
be willing to do it at the little church round the 
. comer. This picturesque Episcopal Church of the 
^^[tmsfiguration performed the last sad rites in the 
- jDresence of an overflowing congregation, and I|is 

2—2 
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ev^ sinoe been populai^ly known M '' the little 
lohui^Ii round the Corner." 

i l^unting gradually up the gentle ascent of 
IMurray-hill we get to what was a few years ago 
iihe centre of the aristocratic neighbourhood at 
Thirty'-f ourth-street, a broad avenue runnin^f across 
the city, on the opposite comers of which are 
;irepresented the two greatest fortunes produced in 
America before the advent of the Yanderbiltg. 0|i 
the west side of Fifth-avenue, Occupying the block 
between Thirty-third and Thirfey-fourth streetS|are 
two i^acioufl brick houses with brownstone facing 
and a large yard between enclosed by a red brick 
wall. These are the homes of the Astors, John 
Jacob and William, the grandsons of John Jacob 
Astor, who amassed the greatest fortune known in 
America anterior to the Civil War. Near by. in 
Thirty-third-street, lives a great grandson, William 
Waldorf Astor, who was recently the American 
Minister at Rome. The Astor estate is typical of 
the unexampled early growtii of New York and of 
.the accumulation of wealth by the advance in the 
Yalue of land as the city expanded. The originid 
Astor was a poor German peasant boy, from the 
village of Waldorf, near Heidelberg, who migrated 
%o London and prior to 1788 workoa for bis brother 
ithere at making musical instruments. In that 
year, at the age of 20, he sailed to America* with 
about £100 worth of musical instniments. On the ship 
he met a furrier, who suggested that he should trade 
liis instruments for American furs. He did this in 
New York, hastened back to London, and sold the 
furs at a large protit, Betuming to New York he 
established a fur trade, making regular shipments 
lib £lngland and the East, and finally building 
ships to carry on the business of a merchant. He 
•^ospered so mudi that at the opening of the 
present cenbur3r.hejiad amassed £dO,pOQ.^ .He tiifti^ 
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built man/ hotlftes. and WM so £iwWd in hit ilv> 
Vefttmonis that tney often incroased in value ft 
hundredfold. He was charitable and liberal^ btit 
of a retiring dispositien in later life, and at hia 
death in 1§4S his estate, then the largest in the 
Gountr}r, was valued at £5^000,000. His ehidf 
public benefaction was the gift to the city of New 
lotk of the"Astor Library,'* of which I have 
alreadjr st>oken in describing the neighboui'kood of 
Broadway. He bequeathed £80,000 to found tkk 
library, and his son, William B. Astot, iup|il4- 
mentea it with liberal donationtf of lind and 
monev« so that besides the buildinffs the institu- 
^tion now has an endowment fund of £360,000 and 
about 280^000 volumes, it ia maintained almotft 
entirely as a library of reference. The great Astor 
estates ad represented now by the third and fourth 
fenerations are estimated as agffregatinlp 
£30,000,000. 

On the north-west comer of Fifth-avenue and 
Thirtv-fourth-street is the magnificent white 
marble palace built by Alexander T. Stewart whett 
at the height of his fame as the leading New York 
merchant. It was intended to eclipse anvtiiing 
then known on the American continent, and apon 
the building and its decoration £600,000 were ev* 
pended. This noted house outshone all other New 
York dwellings until the Vanderbilt palaces wera 
constructed further out the avenue. Tha 
Stewart fortune was an evidence of the enormous 
possibilities of New York as a place for successful 
trading, though much of the wealth he amassdd 
was afterwards invested in larg^ builditigtf lb 

Cfitable business localities, notably the f^reat 
els on Broadway in the *' dry goods district/' 
HteWart, like Astor, began with almost nothin^i 
Ih^ui^ ^t • domewhat latw e«ri9d. He w«a % 
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Belfast bishman, bom in 1802, who studied at 
<frinlty College, Dublin, and without taking a 
degree migrated to New York as a teacher in 
1818. But teaching was not to be his destiny, 
and he ultimately got into the " dry goods 
trade " in a small way, near the Citv-hall-park, his 
business steadily expanding until he acquired all 
the adjacent buildings and erected the great store 
on Broadway with which his name was so long 
Msoeiated, and afterwards established a retau 
l)iranch fiurther up town. His business was en« 
larged in all durections tmtil it became the 
greatest in America, with branches in the chief 
cities, Stewart owning the best American 
factories making the fabrics dealt in, besideJsi 
being a large importer. His business methods 
Involved the remorseless crushing of rivals, so 
that he made more enemies than friends, and in 
his later years had only one trusted adviser, 
Judge Henry Hilton, whose modest brownstone^ 
lionse adjoined his own on Thirty-fourth-street. | 
STet Stewart had a charitable side. He sent a ship- 
load of provisions to Ireland in the famine of 184^, 
and nuMie large public gifts to aid suifering,. 
while at his deatn he was building on Fourth- 
avenue at Thirty-second-street an enormous struo- 
tore designed as a ** Home for Working Girls," on 
which £^,000 were expended. When completed 
after his death it was opened, but under such 
stringent rales about cats, parrots, and 
** company " that therQ was soon a rebellion 
among the intended beneficiaries, and it had to be 
olosed. Hiere was a shrewd suspicion that the 
difficulty was intentional, for the place, which as a 
charitable foundation would have produced no 
revenue, was soon afterwards reopened as an hotel. 
0tewart had barely moved into his Fifth- 
mnsuM caIaQ9 when ho died, and his bodj yr^ 
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tempor&Tilv' placed in a vault awaitinff removal to 
the maufloleuin beinff constructed at Garden OitfJ 
Long Island, where ne waa building a town on Mil 
extcuasiye estate he owned. Then we country was 
horrified with the news that the corpse had been 
stolen ; not for prospective ranscxn, but t6 
revenge business tyranny, and so far as known it 
was never recovered. His childless widow lived iiir 
gloomy grandeur until her recent death in the 
palace, without visitors, and with watchmen 
pacing the sidewalk day and night. Stewart's 
great business has been broken ur> and scattered 
since his death, and as he left no descendants tho 
fortune went to collateral heirs, who are noW) 
quarrelling about it. , 

Thirty-fourth-street is a great highway. 8om«, 
distance west of Fifth-avenue it has the extensive 
Institution for the Blind, its white marble builder 
ings surmounted by turrets and battlements, while 
. the spacious greystone State Arsenal, the military^ 
headquarters of the State tro<^, is on Thirty* 
iifth-street near by. To the eastward, after cross* 
ing Madison-avenue, Thirty-fourth-street crosses 
Fourth-avenue, whicn is here widened to l^Oft. to 
permit the railways and tramways to go through a 
tunnel under the elevated ground that correspoiuia 
to Murray-hill. This tunnel ertends nozihward) 
to Forty-second-street, and the open spaces above,! 
giving it li^t and air^ are surrounded bv a series 
of little .parks, making this, whioh is ctJledf 
Park-avenue, one of the pleasantest places in 
Kew York, (standing alongside this park, eastward 
at Thirty-second-street, is seen the enormous pile- 
of builaingsthat make Stewart's Working Women's 
Home, constructed around a spacious courtyard.' 
At Thirty-fourth-street corner is the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah, a reddish-brown Gothie 
ifftnip^ffe^oi. jgbkb, jtbojooted j$^Mh% JBdwA 
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OoUyer, is pastor. At Thirty-fifth street is another 
kiharch, much similar in appearanoe, built in Lom- 
[bardcHGothio stvle of ^y stone, but not so 
itlaborate. the Presbyterian Church of the Oove- 
paut. On to the northward, over the little parks^ 
the view is closed by the liouyre domes of the 
Grand Central Bailveay Station of the Vanderbilt 
zoads rising in the distance. Betuming to Fifth* 
«renue at Thirty-eeventh-street is foimd the Old 
JBrick Church of the Presbyterians, solid and 
mbstantial, with a tall brick and brownstone spire. 
^The congre^tion of this church dates from 17()7. 
'This stands at about the most elevated portion of 
hurray-hill, and a short distance beyond, at 
Thirty-ninthnstreet, is the finest club-house in 
"Sow y oric, where the magnates of the Kepublican 
party are wont to concoot plans for political 
management that reach even to the election of 
OPresidents — the Union League Club. This is 
Ml elaborate brick and brownstone edifice, with a 
Ibeautiful colonnade over the entrance, and its 
^>aoiou8 windows disclose the comfortable apart- 
Bssnts within. Just above, on the east side oi the 
MTsnue, is a broad dwelling of brownst<me, evi« 
identlj built some time ago, and having a carria^ 
iiztranoe at the side into a small courtyard. This 
is No. 459, another historic house, for it was the 
lori^^l home of the Vanderbilts, and is now the 
aBeaidenoe of one of Commodore Yanderbilt's 
JTCHUiger grandsons, Frederick. The Vanderbilt 
fortune, the greatest ever amassed in America, 
n^presents mcSem New York's financially ^xpan« 
eive facilities, as manipulated by the machinery 
of ocHrporations and the Stock JSxohange, and is 
the accumulation of two generations, a father and 
son, witihin the present century. Cornelius Vander* 
Jmlty the original Commodore, was a poor and 

mfif"mtff^ ffrntri"ii bsni 09 Bt^iou XBian4ia 
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1794| who carried on trade in a small waf around 
Now York harbour, and at the aflo of 93 & said t©- 
have owned several small vessels and estimated 
his wealth at £1,800. At that time he beoame ar 
Bteamboat captain and went into the transporta- 
tion business between New York and Philadelphia, 
afterwards extending his operations in other direo- 
tions. In 1^48 he operated most of the profitable 
Bteamboat lines leading from New York, and toon 
afterwards invested in ocean steamers in connexion 
with the transit of the Isthmus of Panama. He 
expanded these ocean routes, and at the busiest 
part of his steamship career owned 66 vossels, th» 
finest of which, the steamer Vanderbilt, costing 
him £160,000, he presented to the Government for 
a war-ship during the rebellion. In 1864, finding 
that from economic and other causes BteamBhi|> 
owning in the United States was likely to be un-» 
profitable, ho determined to abandon it and devote 
his attention to railway management^ he having 
already made large investments in railway shares^ 
At that time he estimated his fortune at 
£8,000,000. ' He acquired control of various rail- 
Ways leading east, north, and west from New. 
York, the shares, which he bought at low figures,, 
largely advancing in value and the roads improving 
in earning powers under his excellent managomenl. 
Hie greatest of them, which, with its western ex- 
tension, makes a continuous route from New York 
to Chicago, is the New York Central Railway. 
When he died his estate was estimated at 
£15,000,000, and nearlv all of it was left to hla 
son, William H. YanderDilt,as the old Commodore 
felt the importance of concentrating wealth when 
held in American railway investments in order to 
get the full advantage of its power. !E^ sheer force 
of its own earning capacity, aided by Stock SSx^ 
i^su^e pperatipns. the son paw this. colo0si4 f oxi^ 
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tune still further grow, and when he 6uddenly 
idied two years since it had reached an aggregate 
estimated from £40,000,000 to £50,000.000, the 
bulk of it being bequeathed to his two elder sons, 
while he left other sons and daughters who were 
ijso liberally provided for. At one time William 
H. VanJerbilt had £10,000,000 in United States 
J'ouiBy and it is no wonder that the unpreten- 
jfcious dwelling at Fortiethnstreet became too 
ioramped for the increasing wealth of the modem 
CrcBSUs, and that he had to build a row of palaces 
to house his family further out Fifth-avenue. 
I Diagonally across from the Vanderbilt dwelling, 
and on the west side of the avenue, is the Croton 
Keservoir, the old distributing reservoir for the 
city's water supply, whidi covers four acres on the 
Summit ot tna hill, and tiixa a pretty little park, 
Jthe Bryant, behind it. This ivy-covered structure 
{looks not imlike the Tombs Prison, the enclosing 
2[alls being constructed in the massive and sombre 
■JJgyptian style that seems to have had such at- 
jbractiveness for some of the earlier New Yo|*k 
lurohitects. North of the reservoir. Forty-second- 
Street is laid out across the city, a wide highwajf 
leading ojQT to the Grand Central Railway Stotion, 
where all of the Vanderbilt lines come into New 
STork. This is the largest railway station in Amo- 
^ca, oovers over five acres^ and had £450,000 
isxpended upon its construction. It is an impres- 
sive building of brick with stone and iron facings 
jKnd ornamentation, surmounted by Louvre domes, 
imth a vast interior hall for the trains tinder i 
Semi-oircular roof supported by arched trusses. 
Blevated railways and toamcar lines from *^ down 
town *' run into this great station, the latter 
coming through the Park-avenue tunnel ; and the 
adjacent region is a lively place, abounding with 
iiotels and. lodjeing^houses* restaurants, and thq 
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various adjuncts of a railway terminal, including 
a prosperous bank whicli thrives upon theYander« 
bilt patrona^. This is the Xdnoohi National 
Bank, which nas for its mana^r a recent Cabinet 
Minister, showing how New X ork absorbs talen1| 
of all kinds. The outgoing railways run north fioni 
this station through tunnels for a long distanoej 
until the^ reach the subiurbs, and crossing thoi 
Harlem river depart north and east. This is th« 
only railway svstem for passengers leading directly 
from New x ork city. All the other lines have theis 
stations across the North or East rivers and havq 
to be reached by crossing ferries. ^ 

The Jewish race have built upon Fifth-avenneJ 
at Forty-third-streety their finest American syna^ 
gogue, the Temple Emanuel, a magnilioen^ 
specimen of Saracenic architecture, with the ini^ 
terior gorgeously decorated in Oriental s<^lej 
Creeping plants are overrunning the lower portioni 
of the two great towers. Bevond it, at Forty-fifth* 
street, a few small red-brick houses of the old^ 
time remain, which have not yet been torn dowm 
to make room for the imposing brownstones. Ovem' 
shadowing them is the Universalist Qiurch of th^ 
Divine Psttemity, Ohe of the finest in the cityj 
Just above is the Episcopal Church of tha 
Heavenly B.est, a strange-looking. narrow*frontedJ 
reddish-stone Mructure, aqvLeezea between the ad-< 
joining houses, but expanding to larse proportionil 
inside the block, and looking more Uke a museuin 
than a church. It is surmounted By statues of 
brown angels vigorously blowing trumpets towards 
the various points of the compass. In the nexti 
block, and occupying the whole of it, is the finestt 
modern hostelry of Upper Fifth-avenue — ^theWind^ 
sor Hotel, tall and solid looking, with an iuM 

sing front and comfortable appearanoaj 
,.^ :iniidoir,. ,gairdfimj>dorn..tiML wind^ 
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Alongside the entrance, and the lobbies within 
IMre flpaciotis. being filled in the evenings, es^ 
peoiauT in times of excitement, with the chief 
Iben of the city, this being the great resort for 
news and gossip and stock speculation at night. 
Across Forty-seventh-street from the Windsor 
Hotel is a square and roomy though not a large 
kousei with a mansard roof, an abundance of 
foliage plants in the rear windows, and an ela- 
»borate front portico, under which a solid stairway 
Banked far evergreens and garden vases leads up to 
tbe hall door. Within this residence, at No. 679, 
Fifth-avenue, lives the most mysterious and pro- 
bably the best-abused person in the States — aj 
tnodest and retiring man, who, though usually in 
teclusion, yet manages to keep up communication 
wfth the outer world by means of an abuudance 
of telegraph and telephone wires entering his 
kouse. Upon these radiating wires the bulls and 
.l»ears of Wall-street blame most of their woes, for 
Jay Gould is supposed to sit within and mani« 
lulate them. He is the greatest power in the New 
'ork of to-day, and has had a remarkable career, 
peintf alikethe product and the producer of modern 
^alb^treet methods. He was a poor orphan boy 
iwho was clerk in a country store, and afterward 
A surveyor and mapmaker. Subsequently he got 
im interest in a tannery in Pennsylvania, and to 
jsell its leather was the object of his earliest visits 
•to New York. Then he owned the whole tannery ; 
'bat his visits to the metropolis had taught him 
there were better methods otmaking money, so he 
gold out and removed thither, being too much 
ftfraid of New York at first, however, to live in the 
eity, so he made his home over in New Jersev. It 

Enot long before New York got afraid of him. 
subsequent career is well &own. No stock 
nlator a^jrhere h^ hadjiuclLc^i^drGeroxmadflt 
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auch ventures. He was for years the "great bear,'' 
'imlliDg down, wrecking, ruining, controlling newi^ 
papers, courts, legislatures, and being even a<H 
mised of bribing a President of the American Bo^ 
public. Yet he has his good traits, is charitable J 
domestic in his habits, and to the very few whom 
he trusts is a firm friend, His fortune is the largest 
at present in the bands of any one man in ^ew; 
York, being mainly inyested in railways^ but it ift 
impossible to estimate its amount, for Jay Gould 
is a Sphinx who tells nothing^. Unostentatious 
»nd modest to an extreme, tms wonderful specu^ 
lator moves quietly in his work, and makes displa^j 
in but one thing— his ^ave. He has expendeq] 
4B25.000 in building a miniature of the l^anUieoof 
for nis mausoleum in one of the cemeteries, and^ 
tifue to his retiring iiature, declines to have his 
lOarbe sculptured upon it. ; 

When the old Dutch Governor of New YorkJ 
"peter Minuit, had bought the whole of Manhatta]^ 
[Island from the Indians for goods worth less thanj 
£5y he looked after the spiritual welfare of hia 
I little colony by founding, in 1628, an orthodox 
jDutchchmrch. This same church, ; after seven^ 
removals, now exists in a costly brown stone build«{ 
ing at Fifth-avenue and Forty-eighthnstreet. Thej 
inscription tells us that this magnificent edifioei 
^4 the <* Collegiate Beformed Protestant Dutch! 
iChurch of the City of Kew York, organized nnd^ 
Peter Minuit, Director^ eneral of th^lNeii^ 
Keiherland, in 1628, chartered by William^'t King; 
<pf England, 1696," the present church having been< 
erectod in 1872. Upon the next block above.; 
. KKJupying the entire space between Fiftieth and 
Fifty-irst streets, is the great Roman Oatholio 
cathedral, appropriately named St. Patrick afteii 
,the patron saint of a lar^e part of the population j 
JLt y pf yhite. BiKb-te. J^^Q. "Qas^pw ix6*hiJ 
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fltyle, and covers 332ft. by 174ft., the central gabla 
ielthe front rising 166tt.9 while the unfinished 
jftpires flanking it, upon which work slowly 
progresses, are expected to reach a height of 
SsSrt. Goiii^ inside this great church, one can 
jMlmira its high nave, rich decoration, magnificent 
Altars, and beautiful windows. The softened 
light unfolds the cloistered arches of the 
roof, and the interior presents a striking 
resemblance to the great Cathedral at Cologne. 
In the rear^ fronting upon Madison-avenue, is 
the Archbishop's residence, also of white marble, 
•nd on the next block northward, in an enclosure 
fronting Fifth-avenue, is the Boman Catholio 
Orphan Asylum, an extensive brick structure with 
a large portion of the front made of continuous 
aeries of glass windows. Upon Madison-avenue, 
opposite the Archbishop's residence, are the ex* 
tensire building of Columbia College, surrounding 
a courtyard. This is the old King's College of 
New York, founded in 17oi by a fund which was 
«tarted from the proceeds of sereral lotteries, 
raising £3,443. It is now a wealthy establishment 
with <^her buildings and departments in various 
parts of the city, and is famous both as a school 
of law and medicine as well as in the academic 
departments. I 

. We have now reached the finest portion of the 
newer Fifth-avenue — ^the Yanderbilt palaces. On 
the west side at Fifty-first and Fiftv-second 
streets are two elaborate brownstono owollings 
with ornamental fronts and havinp^ a connecting 
covered passage, which contains the doorways in 
both. These are the homes of William H. Van- 
derbilt's daughters, and are only oxcoodod in 
magnificence by his own house, a castellated drab^ 
«tone structure, at the upper comer of Fifty- 
tfecond-s^reet. . Thi^ is also^Iiiffhly decoratpd^.^nd 
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IS now the home of his eldest son, William K. 
Vanderbilt, the present president of the Kow York 
Central Railway. His second son, Cornelias 
Vandorbiltjlivoo in tho fourth palace at the comer 
of Fif tv-soventh-street J a brick building with orna- 
mental stone decorations. These palaces were 
built, decorated, and furnished to outshine any 
other dwellings in New York, and it is said ihaiii 
£3,000,000 were expended upon them. Bat the^ 
great Croesus who designed them, like so many) 
men who have built £;rand houses, had barelj. 
moved in before he died. It was in the reception 

Sarlour of his new home that Mr. William H. Van- 
erbilt, about two years ago, while talking to Mr. > 
Robert Garrett, suddenly fell over f rom nis seat, 
almost into the latter 's arms and instantly ex- 
pired. The death was unexpected, and that nij^ht 
the New York speculators nad hard work Ixfma. 
tneir imes to prevent a panio in the next dav'g 
stock market. Mr. Garrett had visited Mr.Vander* 
bilt merely for a social call, the disputes that nre- 
viously haid arrayed the two families in hostility 
on account of nval railway interests having beeit 
reconciled. Opposite this grand mansion, the 
finest in New York, is the tall structure of the 
elegant Langham Hotel, while at the corner above 
are the beautiful rose windows of St. Thomas's 
Episcopal Church. All the dwellings in this 
region are costly, and show that fortunes have 
been expended in their de3oration. St. Luke's 
Hospital, at Fiftv-fourth-street, is a notable 
structure managed by the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
John Hall's Presbyterian Church is at Fifty-fifth 
street — an elaborate brownstone building, and th^ 
largest and wealthiest Presbyterian church in the 
world."" Its pastor is said to preach to £60,000,000 
every Sunday. All the cross streets display lon^^ 
rows of brownstone dwellinfi8.and as Central-par£ 
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19 apprpftched, the enormous^ apartmont liousejs 
lacing it fisa high above us in various directions. 
The loliago of the park which is' at Fif tv-ninthr 
street oblitOTates the view beyond, but the great 
avenue extends far away northward as the park 
boundary with many fane buildings fronting it, 
jTotable among these structures is the Lenox 
Library and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This desultory description will give some idea ot 
Ifew York's ^reat street of weaJth and fashion— 
the world-famed Fifth-avenue, 



IV.— THE NEW YORK' CENTRAL-PARK 

AND BEYOND. 

NEW YOKK. 
One is not long in New York without taking » 
ride on an Elevated railway. These; light and 
fciry constructions, set upon stilts, have solved the 
problem of rapid transit for the elongated, narrow 
pity. In fact, methods of quick transportation - 
of all kinds have had much study in the American 
metropolis. The character of the city and its 
Burroundings, and the migratory habits of the 
vast crowds rushing in from ail quarters in the 
morning and rushing out again at night, have 
forced this. Over a million people cross the North 
and East Rivers every day ; and half a million or 
more rash " down-town" every morning, and back 
** up-town '* at night. No city anywhere has so 
many ferries or such enormous capacity in the 
huge ferry-boats that cross the rivers, or such 
gigantic floating palaces as carry the passenger 
feraffio from its piers tp^distant places. A hundred 
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thonsand p«ppla daily cros^ the Brool;lyiirbridg9 
which stands high above tho Kskst JKiver* A iseoond 
bridge is projected to cross at BlackwelPs Islandi 
BO that " up-town " may have a chance for easy 
transportation to Williamsburg, and the railways 
on Long Island may secure a terminal in Now 
York Gity. The Hudson River is being tunnelled 
to secure similar advantages. Almost all the 
principal streets have tramways, and some, like 
the Bowery, have two or three sets of iron road» 
ways upon them. Four lines of Elevated railways 
carry rapid and frequent passenger trains over- 
head ; and their capacity is so overtaxed that a 
project is on foot for tunnelling Broadway, which 
already has a most lucrative tramway upon its 
surface. As tho city could only grow at its 
northern end, the great distances forced new solu* 
tions of the probicgn of rapid transit. Hundreds 
of omnibuses formerly crowded Broadway, but 
their din has ceased as their system was outgrown. 
The tramcars moving through the narrow and 
crowded streets were often obstructed and always 
too slow. Then the relief was sought cheaply over- 
head, that London got at great cost und6rground« 
But the new plan was difficult of introduction* 
When someone first thought of setting a railway 
op on posts, and it was built along Greenwich*- 
street and the west side of the city, it had but a 
•ickly existence for several years, ana most people 
feared to ride lest the airy structure should fall 
down. But it afterwards grew in favour, and 
when it paid, there was soon a rush of capital for 
investment in more Elevated railways. They wera 
speedily built, and stretched their lines to the 
extreme northern boundary, and they have for 
the present solved the problem of rapid transit in 
New Yotk, Thep all wore gathered tosether intot 
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A single gigantic corporation, known as the "Man- 
hattan Oompany," and, under the present control 
of Jay Gould, they quickly carry you for 2Jd. 
wherever you desire to go. High up in tho air, 
the trains rush past the upper windows of tho 
houses, the passengers gazitifg in at the residents 
doing their work, or eating their meals, or per- 
chancegoinffto bed; whilethe street trafficproceeds 
in its usual slow and obstructed fashion beneath. 
Smoothly and swiftly gliding through and over 
the great city, round tho comers and among the 
houaes,now hemmed in by tall buildings in some 
narrow street, then quickly given a broader view 
on a wide avenue, there is abundant opportunity 
to observe the peculiarities of the metropolis. To 
most visitors this is as great an attraction as New 
York can present, and it certainly gives more real 
enjo)rment for less money than any other enter- 
tainment in the usually costly metropolis. The 
convenience of the system is also a charm, as the 
Blevated trains make quick and easy routes whero- 
•ver one wants to go, up or down town. 

Let us take one of these lines and ride out to 
Oentral-park, for two of them lead to it, and two 
others pass not far away. Within a half-hour* • 
time from the southern extremity of New York, the 
Elevated train travels the hve miles from the 
Battery to the park, halting at a dozen stations 
en route. This great park is the pride of New York, 
a pleasure ground upon 'which has been lavished 
all that art and expense can accomplish. It occu« 

gies a parallelogram in about the centre of Man- 
attan Island, two-and-one-half miles long and 
a half-mile wide, and covers 843 acres. A con« 
•iderable part of this space, however, is taken up 
with the Croton water storage reservoirs, which 
are elevated above the general level, and, with 
other erounds also occupied . for various purposes^ 
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reduce l^e actual surface of the park itself to 683 
acres. 'This was theiirst great park established in 
the States. Thirty years ago the only rural resorta 
of the populations of the ^eat American cities wero 
the cemeteries or pic-nic grounds. It was not 
until 1858 that the preparation of the southern 
part «f Central-park began, and the work waa 
pushed vigorously, as many as four thousand men 
Doing at times employed. The topography of the 
cround was generally the reverse of what is needed 
for a parky but there was no alternative. Tha 
original surface was either rock or marsh, and 
most rough and unattractive. It had for years 
been the depository of the refuse of the town, and 
was a veritable desert of rubbish and coal ashes, 
used as the temporary abiding place for colonies 
of ^' squatters," who set up their ricketty shanties 
wherever they thought the task of raking out tha 
ash heaps might 3deTd something of value. Much 
of the earlier work was the removal of this refuse to 
the depth of many feet before the natural surface 
was uncovered ; but the prodigious amount of 
labour soon bore fruit, ana an enormous outlay 
overcame the difficulties, so that the popularity 
of the parts of the park nrst opened was so great 
that the money for further improvements on a Targe 
scale was readily panted, and the enterprise— 
then a noveltv in America — acquired much 
celebrity. As this long and narrow enclosure 
would interfere with the cross-town traffic, at 
about each half-mile a street is carried by a sub« 
way under the: park walks and drives, thus giving 
free passage without interfering with the pleasure 
grounds. The engineering skill of thopark manage- 
ment has made the most of the unsightly surface 
they had to deal with, and some of the greatest 
defects have been converted into most attractive 
features. Art had to do everything ; for upon 
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the crlginal surface there was neither lake nor 
forest, lawns nor walks. This waste ot rocks 
snd dihris had to he excavated to make the lakes, 
bridges were huilt, trees planted, and roads laid 
out. The great pleasure-ground now needs only 
the maturing of some of the trees to become one 
of the handsomest parks in the world. Uniting 
wet with nature, its Italian terrace, placid waters, 
many bridges of quaint design, its towers, rustio 
houses, nooks and rambles, place it in the front 
rank among the parks of America. 

Entering the park from Fifth-avenue, the road 
leads by a gently-winding course past pretty lakes 
and vista views^ to where the Mall or promenado 
is reached. Here many thousands gather on 
pleasant afternoons to hear the music. The broad 
green surfaces seen to the westward, which include 
a spacious ball-ground, give a tranquil landsca]pe,v 
and, looking northward through the Mall and its 
avenue of bordering elms, the Observatory, a little 
gray-stone tower, closes the view away off ovier 
another lake. At the end of the Mall, the terrace 
is cros6ed,bordoring this lake,to the edge of which 
the ground slopes aown. On one side a foux^tain 
plashes, while on the other is the concert-ground, 
overlooted by a shaded gallery called the Pergola. 
Here congregate the nursemaids with the children, 
where art has done its best to make magniUcence. 
The former are bedecked in white French caps 
snd broad aprons, but generally have a Hibernian 
air that cannot be disguised. Across the pretty 
lake where the Observatory stands is a wooded, 
rocky slope called the Ramble, with numerous 
paths winaing through it, and a massive structure 
on its highest point called the Belvedere. There 
are playgrounds for the children^-an aviary and 
menagerie, and other amusements provided. The 
voa4 winds aloiigt past statues .and beautiful 
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viows, and comes out in the space alongside the 
smaller reaervoir, where not far awajr is Cleopatra's 
Needle, which the late Mr. Vanderbift had 
brought to New York and set up near the great 
Art Museum, which will ultimately have the finest 
art collection in th6 metropolis. Then the road 
passes alongside the larger reservoir, just at the 
edge of the path, with barolv enough room for it 
to get through between the great bank of the 
basin and Fifth^avonue, though both are admir- 
!ibly masked. The northern portion of the park 
bas extensive meadows, with another lake, and the 
^ad gradually leads to the western siae, where 
Tou ascend Harlem Heights and have » fioei 
look'^^ut. Far off to the north can be seen the 
tall arches of the " High Bridge " over the 
Harlem Kiver, which brings the Croton Aqueduct 
fnto the city, and the tower at its nearest end, 
which is used to force the water into the highest 
basins. The winding banks of the river are steep 
and picturesmieiy wooded, and can be traced 
towards the Hudson Biver. across which, dim and 
kasy in the distance, are those curious formations 
on the New Jersey shore known as the Palisades. 
In the foreground, just beyond the edge of the 
park, an elevated railway runs along on its 
trestle, here rising higher tnan ever as it crosses 
• depression in the surface, while outside the 
railway is the Lion Brewery and itspicniu-^ounds, 
a favourite resort of the Germans. Wiuiin the 
park itself are many secluded ^aths and em« 
Dowered walks where tired pedestrians recline on 
benches under the trailing vines. A flock of con- 
tented sheep browse upon the meadows, and at 
night are housed in a building more magnificent 
than many seen upon Fifth-avenue. 

The northern ' boundary of Oentral-park ia One 
f[imdred aqjI Teoth-strpetj abQut.. e^eaf^ndrc^. 
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half miles from tho Battery. Manhattan Island 
beyond this has heen laid out with superb drives 
and broad public roads known as ** Boulevards." 
and the extensions of the elevated lines to tno 
Harlem Eiver are rapidly converting it into a 
oiyilizfMl and inhabited region. Driving along one 
of these Boulevards. 160ft. wide, the fast 
trotters of the young oloods of Kow Y ork speed 
npidly by us, raising great clouds of dust, for 
jhese are the racing-grounds for the turfmen, 
there being little restriction on fast driving. 'Ibo 
elevated road off to the westward curves around 
on enormously high stilts over the low ground, 
and a train cautiously moves on its ticklish perch, 
giving much tho sensation produced by skatin£^ 
on thm ice. This is a land of tho " squatter." 
for mam shanties are snugly placed among tne 
rocks, whoso inhabitants are opposed to paying 
any rent. Gray, scarred, and moss-covered cit^gs 
poko up their heads through all this region^ 
though intervening nooks are found where good 
soil abounds, and here are little market gardens 
and hotbeds growing berries and vegetables. 
Approaching the Harlem Hiver, across it are seen 
Morrisonia and other villages, the distant view 
being closed in by hazy hills. The Boulevard runs 
into the KingVbridge-road and down into the 
wooded slopes of the Harlem Valley and across 
the river by that little old historic bridge whose 
fame is intertwined with the early history of New 
York, ^is river flows through a deep gorge, 
which winds about, with the New York Central 
Railroad seeking* an outlet by its northern shore 
to the Hudson Kiver. Several bridges cross it, 
but the greatest is the '* High Bridge,"' the hand- 
some structure of tall granite piers and graceful 
arches, showing with siogiuar beauty from 
diffejeent. cpints of vIqw, wnether f een through 
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ristfts of foliage or from approaching drives^ 
from the river or from distant nilltops. Beyona 
is Spuyton Duyvel Creek, the strait that connects 
the Harlem with the Hudson, and makes Man- 
hattan an island. It opens out upon the great 
river with a magnificent view of its hroad hosom, 
havinff the Jersey Palisades for a stately back- 
gromid. 

The Oroton Amiednct is the most costly work of 
Ihe kind yet tmdertaken in the States, and Kew 
Tork is justly proud of it and of the "High 
Bridge," which nas been well described as ''a 
structure worthy of the Boman Empire." The 
aqueduct is over 40 miles long from the Croton 
River to the Distributing Eeeervoir in the city, and 
originally cost £2,500,(w,but muchmoro has been 
since expended in enlargements and improve- 
ments. The Croton falls mto the Hudson about 
25 miles north of New York^ and its head waters 
Are dammed to make artificial lakes that gather 
the water supply. The works, excepting the great 
reservoirs in Oentral-^park, were built between 183T 
and 1842, and surpassed all modem constructiona 
of the kind in extent and magnificence. The 
aqueduct in its course goes through more than a 
mile of tunnels bored m gneiss rock, while much 
of the open cutting is also rockwork. The Croton 
was first dammed by a wall 40ft. high, forminip 
Croton Lake, covering 400 acres, and holding 500 
millions of gallons. Then afterwards a dam 700ft« 
long was built across the western branch of th» 
river, flooding 300 acres, and making a storaga* 
basin for 3,000 millions of gallons. For 33 miiea 
from these lakes to Harlem Eiver the aqueduct is 
built of stone and brick, with a cross section of 
about 53^ square feet and an inclination of about 
1ft. to tne mile, or 34ft. in the entire distance. 
Borne 115 millions of gallons ^owd^ilywith (k 
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movement of about a mile and a^half per hour, 
Three iron jjipes carry the wator across the High 
BridgO| whion is 1,460ft. long and rises 110ft. 
above high-water mark. The original intention 
was to have carried tlie v/ater across Harlom River 
in iron pipoa down one bank and up the other, but 
the objection was made that this would obstruct 
navigation. The present plan was then devised 
iff a bridge with arches Suit, wide and openings 
100ft. higb to provide for the passage of masted 
vessels. There are eight of those arches in the 
river crossing and seven other arches on the banks, 
eac^ of 50ft. span. At the Kew York side of this 
picturesque bridge is the tall apd solid-looking 
tower that is a special feature m ail the views, 
designed to supply a more elevated reservoir for 
the convenience of the highest portions of Manhat- 
tan Island. Its surmounting tank is at 2G5ft. ele- 
vation. A portion of the water coming across the 
aqueduct is pumped up there, but the greater part 
flows on to tne reservoirs in Central-park covering 
135 acres, and having 1 ,200 millions of gallons 
capacity, their elevation being 119ft. tseveral 
underground pipe lines thence convey j-vater to th^ 
Fifthsftvenue distributing reservoir on Murray-hilL 
which is about 116ft. elevation and holds 20 
millions of gallons. The Croton water is pure an4 
clear, the large storage reservoirs in connexion 
with the Croton lakes giving amj^o opportunity 
for the subsidence of impurities. The entire cost 
of waterworks and aaueauct was about £6,000,000. 
The growth of Kew York has, however, almost got 
beyond the capacity of these great works.'extensivo 
as they are. Kew enterprisea are afoot. Tho 
most enormous reservoir in the world is being con* 
Structed at the Quaker Bridge, in the Croton dis« 
trict, designed to hold 40,0(X) millions of gallons, 
m> tixat storage jnaybot tiaa wbpn drQUfi^ht threat^n^ 
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the supply. About £4,000,000 will be expended 
QpoCL this work, and a new aqueduct Is to tnring 
the wat^ to Harlem River, 12ft. in diameter, tun« 
celled for 27 miles through the rooks, and also 
earried by a tunnel under that rirer at a depth ot 
About 250ft. An imposing gatehouse at On^ 
hundred and Thirty-Fifth-streefc will admit the 
new water supply to the city mains. The ne# 
Aqueduct is expected to be finished in 1888 at a 
coat of £3,000,000, and the new Quaker Dam reser* 
voir about five years hence, these works being the 
most enormous ever projected. New York now 
gets less water than her population needs, but the 
new works will increase the supply to at least 25Q 
millions of gallons daily, and this is expected to 
be enough for many years to come, even in iAdn 
rapidlj^xpandin^ city. 

^ The Harlem River winds between^ its wooded 
banks below the Hi^ Brid^, and has on it5 
•astern side the attractive suburb of Morrisania, 
Here lived Lewis Morris, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his brother 
Gouvemeur Morris, a famous New Yorker, who 
bote a striking resemblance to General Washing^r 
ton. The old Morris mansion stands on the verge 
of the river not far away from the bridge. Several 
road bridges carry city streets across the Harlem 
"Biver ana up through Morrisania and the other 
suburban viUages, all of whioh have now bee^ 
swallowed up oy the great city of New York. 
Althou^ in earlier times much trouble was tcJten 
to n:iake sure that navigation was not obstructed 
in these waters that connect Long Island Sound 
with the Hudson River north of Manhattan Island, 
in practice no commerce of any importiunce has 
gone by that route, and it is now not regarded as 
of vulue. excepting for small vessels and local 
trtffiot JStt Uoxlm River fiowi south o»et M 
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town of Harlem to the East River, where it divides 
Manhattan from Ward's Island. This, with 
Eandall's Island to the north and Blackwell's 
Island to the south, is known as the sroup of 
** East Biver Islands " which was availea of for 
the city penal and charitable institutions. The 
♦'Commissioners of Charities and Correction,'* who 
care for these classes in New York, have charge 
annually of a large population, sometimes as many 
as 250,000 to 300,000. Their chief buildings are 
on Blackwell's Island, the long, narrow strip of 
land stretdiing nearly two miles in East Biver oft* 
the upper city piers, and being rarely over 200 
yards wide, i^e wnole area covering about 120 acres. 
fS!he buildings are of granite quanted there by tho 
convicts. Bellevue Hospital is adjacent in the 
city, also in their charge, and has extensive build- 
ings and grounds. Mere is the Morgue and the 
headquarters of the Ambulance Corps, while on 
the island are almshouses, workhouses, various 
hospitals and asylums, and a penitentiary. " Sent 
to the Island '' is the announcement made in 
cases of vagrancy and minor offences. Ward's 
Island has inebriate and insane asylums, and 
a soldiers' retreat for men who served in 
Kew York regiments during the late civil 
war. Randall's Island has institutions caring 
for children and idiots. Hart's Island, over in 
Long Island Sound, has the pauper cemetery and 
industrial schools. All the buildings and grounds 
are on an elaborate scale and are well kept, some- 
thing like £400,000 being annually expended on 
their maintenance. The steamboat ride along 
East River past these institutions, whore ev6r3'thing 
is in full view, is one of the most charming 
•zcursions from JNew York. 

i South of Ward's Island the Long Island shore 
uts.outi causJbpgj^e^EastJ^yei^ passaff^ to .b» 
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curved and narrowed, and here, below where the 
Harlem River joins the East B.iver,the latter, which 
turns away from the former and flows around the 
other side of Ward's Island, goes through the 
famous pass of Hell Gate to roach Long Island 
8ound. This was formerly a most dangerous 
re^on through which the rapid tidal current 
boiled and eddied. Hallett's Point,on Long Island, 
narrowed the channel, and Flood Kock, Pot Rock, 
the Gridiron, and other reefs obstructed it ana 
made navigation sometimes quite perilous. More 
than 30 years ago desultory operations were begun 
to improve this channel, but no comprehensive 
plan was projected until 1866, when General 
Kewton took charge of the work. The first thing 
done was the removal of Hallett's Point. This 
mass of rock projected about 300ft. into the 
stream, and throw the tidal current from the 
Bound against an opposing rock called the Grid- 
iron. He simk a shaft upon the Point, and then 
excavated the land side into a perpendicular wall 
which curved around and was designed for the 
future river bank. Tunnels were bored from the 
shaft into the rock under the river in a radiating 
direction, and these 'were connected by concentric 
galleries. The design was to remove as much rock 
as possible without letting in the water from over- 
head, and then to blow up the roof and sup- 
porting columns with a charge sufficient to reduce 
the rook into fragments which could afterwards 
be removed at leisure. The labour began in 1869, 
the shaft being sunk 32ft. below mean low water, 
and the tunnels drilled out under the river 
through a tough hornblende gneiss lying in strata 
of various degrees of inclination, which presented 
interesting problems as the work progressed. Ih 
1876 the work was finished, and thousands of 
bla^ had been placed in the roof and 6upportinff 
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Columns ready for tho explosion, which wAs fixed 
fot Sunday I September 24. There was a^food deal 
of trepidation shown in Upper iiew York, and 
thousands of people left the city, while through- 
out the country and in Europe the result of this 
greatest artificial explosion yet attempted was 
awaited with deep interest. General Newton's 
little child touched the electric key that discharged 
the mine, and the explosion was entirely success- 
ful, no accident resulting, the calculations having 
been made so accurately that the groat reef was 
pulverised and the fragments fell into the spaces 
excavated beneath it without causing more than 
a slight tremor in the surrounding region. A 
similar system of excavation was then oejgun to 
remove Flood Hock, in mid channel, and this was 
carried out upon an even more extended scale than 
the operations at Hallett's Point. The second 
great blast, blowing Flood Kock into fragments. 
was made by.Greneral Newton in October, 1885, ana 
W.as also entirely successful. The tidal current still 
flows sitriftlv through the famoua strait, but the 
terrors of tne '^ Hell Gate Passage " are a thing 
of the past. 

The northern portion of Manhattan Island has 
its most elevated ridges on the Hudson Kiver side. 
Below the Spuyten Diiyvel a bold bluff rises from 
the river to Fort Washington Heights,where, at an 
elevation of 200ft. to 240ft., are some of New York's 
finest suburban villas, their owners having a ma^ 
nificont view across the river at the bold New 
Jersey shore, and the grand escarpment of the 
Palisades stretching far away to the northward. 
These remarkable columnar formations, which ex- 
tend for 20 miles along the river on its western 
bank, are of trap rock, and in parts appear not 
unlike the amphitheatres adjacent to the Giant's 
gauseway* OceasioufhUy a patch of trees grows on 
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tJhfeir sides or tops, while broken rocks and rubbish 
that have fallen down make a sloping surface from 
about halfway up their height to the edge of the 
river. These strange rocks in some places rise 
600ft. Fort Washington and the opposite bluff, 
called Fort Lee, wore in early times the sites of 
fortifications defending the river approach to the 
city, but nothing now remains excepting the 
names. Fort Lee is a favourite excursion ground, 
where a grbve of t:{;ee8 endloses a pagoda-like 
steuotur© with double turrets, while extensive 
buildings and a spacious steamboat landing down 
at the waterside tell of the popularity of the 
place. Fort Washington, with its aggregation 0t 
villas, lawns, and fine trees, has a prominent ob- 
ject in a. mosque-like building with a large dome, 
surmounted by a smaller gilded dome, which wm 
the suburban home of James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Hercdd, Fort Washington Heights 
fall off somewhat towards the south and gradulill^ 
develop into the village of Manhattanville* Hera 
in a depress! on a broad avenue (150th-street) comes 
out past the great red brick steeple-Hsrownod 
structure of the Soldiers and Bailors* Home^ and 
makes a good route down to the river's edge, 
where there is a ferry landing. There are spacious 
colleges and also a convent in Manliattanville, 
and below it the bluff shoi*e again rises to a con- 
siderable height above the river. Along the sur- 
face of this bluff, and stretching for three miles 
almost down to the region of ^iers and shipping. 
Riverside Park is laid out, making a granct drive 
overlooking the Hudson, At the upper end of 
this park and upon its most elevated ground* 
iaearly 140ft. above the river, there iS a small 
irpund-topped mausoleum standing alone among 
the trees, and in full view from all the surrounding; 
region. It is .a pleasant spot, and the Mecca for 
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many pflgrims ; for it contains the remains of the 
American hero,General Grant, awaiting interment 
beneath the grand monument that is to be erected 
near by, and will be a landmark seen from afar, 
and worthy the greatest military chieftain y&b 
Droduced in the New World. 



v.— THE CITY OF CHURCHES. 

BROOKLTTN, NEW YORK. 
New York is said to go over to Brooklyn chiefly 
to sleep or be buried. It is the dormitory for 
a large part of the working population of New 
York ; and in its beautiful suburbs are the leading 
cemeteries where dying New Yorkers lay their 
bones. Greenwood, which overlooks New York 
Harbour from Gowann's Heights, in Southern 
Brooklyn, is the finest cemetery on the continent. 
The funeral processions constantly crossing bridge 
and ferries have probably aided in developing the 
religious fervour of this populous suburb, for no- 
where are found so many sacred edifices,* and 
under the ministry of a regiment of clergy, led by 
men like Beecher, Storrs, and Talmage, Brooklyn 
has properly earned her popular title of " the 
City of Churches. '' This city, the third in the 
States, being only exceeded in population by New 
York and Philadelphia, is entirely a growth of tho 
present century, and owes the remarkable expan- 
sion of recent years to the inability of New York 
to spread excepting far northward. Brooklyn 
•tretches several miles along East Kiver and for 
three or four miles inland, and ia arowinir^t such 
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& rapid rate that the next census may show a 
population in 1890 not much below a million, 
al^ough when this century began it was hard 
work to find 3,000 people there, and, strange aa 
it may seem, they then had to go over to iCew 
York to church. A band of Walloons originally 
settled the place just about the time that old 
Peter Minuit was buying Manhattan Island from 
the Indians. T}iey and their descendants used to 
drive their cows across East River to Governor's 
Island, the river being in that part — Buttermilk 
Channel-Hihallow enough to be forded, though 
now this channel is scoured out deep enough to 
float the largest steamer that comes into the har- 
bour, and the Brooklyn docks and wharves at Ked 
Hook Point and above accommodate an enormous 
commerce. The little ferry at Pulton-street, which 
first accommodated the village^ has grown into 
more than a dozen steam femes of the laigest 
capacity, and a half-million people cross them 
daily at a halfpenny apiece. To see a human 
aardme-box packed to perfectior. it is only neces- 
sary to look at a Brooklyn ferry-boat going home 
about sundown. The thousands who pour tnrough 
the terrv gates do not hope for seats ; if they are 
only able to get standing room on the boat they* 
are thankful. The ferry is a short one, for the 
East Biver is comparatively narrow, beixiff only) 
one-third the width of the Hudson, but uie fleet 
of Brooklyn ferry-boats are the greatest trans^' 
porters of human beings in the world. ) 

It was to supplement these boats, and in times 
of fog and ico to relieve them, that the great East 
lUver bridge was built. Its maesive piers are 
among the tallest constructions around New 
York, rising 268ft. above high water. They are 
built upon caissons sunk upon the rocky bed ofi 
Ibe stEeuou vhich is 45ft. below the aorfaoe on Hbti 
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Brooklyn sido and 90ft. bolow on the New \ork 
otde. At the water line a (section of these gigantio 
piors covers a surface 134ft. long by 66ft. broad. 
Tlioir towers carry four 16in. wire cabjea to hol4 
up the bridge, which is 85ft. wide, giving ample 
];>a6sage ways for two tramcar linos, wagon-roads, 
und footways. The bridge is all of iron and steel, 
and the cables are made of galvanized steel wire, 
the floor of the bridge at the centre of the river 
being raised liJ5ft. above the water. The distance 
between the piers is about 1,600ft., and the length 
of the bridge between the anchorages of the caWe^ 
Is »5,475f t. Those anchorages are most massive con- 
structions, each containing about 85,000 cubic 
yards of solid masonrj-. The roadway apjjroachiog 
the bridge rises on the Now York side from 
Chatham-street alongside the City Hall Park, 
while in Brooklyn it comes down upon Fulton^ 
street at some distance from the river ; so that tho 
whole length of the bridge and approaches is con- 
siderably over a mile. It was 13 years building, 
having been opened for trafBc in May, 1883. by 
imposing ceremonies, its projector being the fate 
Jonn A. Roebling, and the builder his son. 
Washington A. Roobliuff, who caught the drcade4 
** caisson disease ** while supervismg the earlier 
work under water, and for years was an invalid 
watching the later work from nis chamber window 
pn BroOKl^ Heights. The Roeblings made 14,361 
miles of wire to put into the groa^ cables of this 
bridge, and thoir weight is nearly 4,000 tons. The 
cost of this enterprise, which was shared by New 
tork and Brooklyn, was about £2,800,000, and 
it has ffiven Brooklyn an impetus which makes the 
population now increase faster than any oth^ 
targe American city. 

Let us cross this famous bridge from New York 
1^ Brooklj]), It rises hy fi»QY gradient froia tliA 
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Eastern border of the City Hall Park towards iho 
centre of Eafit XUver. Tlie outaides of the bridgK 
on either side are the wagon-roads, while m tM 
middle is the promenade for foot; passengers. Be^ 
tween tiie footway and each wafi;on-road a trameai 
Hne IS laid, the cars being ran by an endless cal^ 
which hauls them over the bridge in traim ol 
three or four cars, thus greatly aiduigthe troasii — 
mnd having capacity to carry 8,000 tolOJ 
people each way every hour. Hie footway is rail 
above the outer roads so that the grand View from 
the bridge is unobstructed. A larse number ol 
pedestrians cross on fair days, and the vehielsi 
of all kinds pass and repass in almost unbrok^^ 
pTooession. The tolls are ^. to cross on foot and 
tj^d. to ride over in a tramcar. The view from thd 
bridge when at the centre of the river is probabl]^ 
the finest which can be obtained in New Torkj 
Looking northward, ^eEast Biver oomes dowtf 
around the sharp bend of Corlaer's Hook on thd 
Kew York side, opposite which is the deep indent 
tation of Wallabout Bay. on tlie Brooklyn sAiore,, 
the place where the earliest settlement was mads^j 
imd now occupied by the largest navy yard owned 
by the United States. This yard includes a totsi 
area of nearly 150 acres, and has over a mile (4 
wharf frontage. The yard proper is an enoknniM) 
of 46 acres, within which is an immense sranhM 
dry dock. On the opposite side of Wallabout ii 
iiie Marine Hospital. Both sides of East Riveti 
are fringed with piers that are crowded withveaseiri 
of all kmds, b^ind them being vast seas of bouses 
On either hand, while lar^ numbers of craft ai^ 
moving upon ^e water. The rattle of iAie bridge 
cables that haul the tramcars ever and keep up a 
merry jingling across their pulleys and the gentle 
ribration of the bridge itself caused b^ passing 
td^ eombisie wiSi tl]^ buoy bmn <4 tb^jU(> ssrv 
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cities to add to the life of the scene. The shrill 
whistles of the craft manceuyring along the 
crowded river pnnctuate it. Lookinsr southward, 
the narrow waterway flows into the broader Hud- 
son Biver, with Goyemor's Island and its fort and 
castle spread almost across the mouth of the 
stream. Bed Hook Point juts out from the 
Brooklyn shore towards the island, while far away 
to the right is the French goddess holding np her 
liberty torch from Bedloe's Island. Beyond, the 
broad harboinr, with many vessels, moving and 
anchored, spreads out for miles to the blue hills 
of Staten Island that make an appropriate back- 
ground. On both sides of the East lUver are the^ 
storehouses and piers that accommodate the chief 
foreign commerce of Kew l^ork, for to this region 
come moat of the sailing ships from remote 
pountries ; and here also is the headquarters oi 
the com trade, the grain beinfir brought in Erie 
canal barges and then sent in li^nters ail about the 
harbour. On the left hand, aown by Bed Hook. 
is the great Atlantic dock, where an enclosure oi 
over 60 acres is made that can acconunodate 500 
vessels and has over two miles of wharfage, with 
substantial brick and granite storehouses In closs 
neighbourhood to the wharves. It fronts for s 
half-mile on Buttermilk Channel. Beyond it, 
around Red Hook in G'owann's Bay, are the ex- 
tensive Erie and Brooklyn basins, covering lOQ 
acres. These localities accommodate the heav^ 
goods, coals, iron, timber, com, sugar, &c., ano 
over £20,000X00 worth are often in tne stores. 
This part of Brooklyn is always a busy place, and 
behind it rises the aristocratic region oi 
" Brooklyn Heights," displaying rows of fini 
dwellings and crowned by church steeples, witli 
Gowann^s Heights and the foliage and tombs of 
|>ark and cemetery, seen far away in the distance, 
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On the right hand, behind the piers and Yeflsels 
and Btorehousea, ia ^he compact city of If eir York, 
the tall building and towers of lower Broadwa^^ 
rifling up, with fiie square tower of the Prodnca 
Exchange marking the southern extremity, beyond 
which is seen the nazy land of New Jersey. TaU 
masted ships, drawn by little puffing togB^paoi 
beneath our feet, and the crowded ferry4>o*ti 
inove crab-like siaeways across the rirei^, as they 
are swung by the currents, on the ITulton ferry,' 
which is just below the briidge. The wind blows 
freshly across otnr high fpercn, for it far out-topd 
the greater part of the surrounding region. It is 
much like looking down from a ball6on ; and it 
would be difficult to get anywhere in the world a 
better view of the vast commerce and intense 
activity of a great mart_of trade. 

The bridge upon the Brooklyn shore descends at 
some distance from the river bank alongside of 
rulton-street. This is the chief business highway 
of Brooklyn, and owing to the manner in whicn 
various avenues and streets radiate from it, 
to take Fulton-street becomes, much like Broad- 
way, a necessity for almost every one who moves 
about in the sister city. It is a broad street 
with many tramcars and attractive shops. It 
stretches for five miles to the eastern edge of the 
built-up portion, and at a distance of about a mile 
from the river passes the City-hall and other city 
buildings. Seen over the little triangular ^asS- 
plot that fronts it, the colonnade ana portico of 
the City-hall are impressive ; but it is not a very 
large building, and some of the adjacent struo* 
tures are much more elaborate. The Gounty| 
Court-house is much larger, and, adjoininc it.' 
Brooklyn is about completing a fine Hall of 
Uecorct. The Federal \Govemment is nro^eoting 
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t^ posc-roGlca for Brookljrn which will outsihine 
tl^6Z{i all. X have already mentioned that most of 
the chief streets of the city radiate from Fulton- 
l^treet. This is the case with many of those lead- 
ing i?ito the popular residential quarter of 
Brooktyn Heignts, where the streets aro 
bordered by trees, and there are rows upon rows 
ot costly browiastone and brick dwellings. Not 
iar from the bridge. Orange-street leads off 
1^W9^dB tho riyer^ ana at a short distance, in a 
qui^i ap^9 is a plain, wide, brick church, entirely 
fFitiioui oniament, excepting that the frout wall 
oyer the windows encloses a broad brownstone slab 
with the words " Plymouth Church, 1849.'* This 
js the most famous church in brookljn, for 
ilfri^hii; i% was ^e pulpit of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher. The great J^uritan preacher came from 
an old I^ew England family. His father, Lyman 
Beecher, was for years a noted preacher in 
Boston and Gineinnati, who, like his sop, fought 
slavery and intemperance. Lyman was erratic, and 
it is said that after having been wrought up by 
^he excitement of preaching he was accustomed 
to let himself down by playing " Auld Lang 
Byi^e" on the fiddle, or dancing a double sbufflo ip 
file parlour. He had a remarkable family, nearly 
all of his children (he was thrice married and had 
1,3) achieving fame. Four of his sons became clergy- 
inen : his daughter^ Catharine Beecher. was a 
liptoa authoress and teacher ; another aaughter, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, wrote " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." Henry Ward Beecher waft 77 years old 
when stricken with apoplexy in March last, and 
be had been the pastor of Plymouth Church 40 
years, being the most widely known of the 
loany clerg3rmen who gave Brooklyn its duel 
reputation. 
A- Jittt<^ fer&pr 9loxm Fultoprfitr^tv bejend 
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loutUwaircl through i3rooldyn Heights, opd is r^ 
gl^rd^d as tbo cnief street of th^t Iftshiom^bl^ 

guarter. It is embowered with trees and bo7dere4 
J churches and fin© ^esid^^ces, which op^ afte? 
apother come into review. At Pierrepont-stripeij 
b the brown^tone Dutch Bef orvied Church, a 
Corinthian structure with an elaborate portico 
and a rich interior. At Montague^treet is the^Holj 
trinity jSpiscopal Church, of Gothic brownstone, 
with a tall spire. The ne]|t street is Bemsenrotreeti 
and it with the others extends down to tb^ &d^ 
of the bluffy where the SLeights fall sharply qft 
towards tiierirer^Here^t an elevation of about 70ftf 
and overlooking the lower level of the stor^houvei 
ai^d piers at the water's edgp, is Montague-terracai 
where some of the finest residences are located^ 
having a magniiicent outlook across the harbou;r 
and lower portion pf New York and far away tq 
t;be New Jersey shore. The elevation pf tb^ 
ground gives an unobstrueted view over the topi 
pf the storehouses and the yessels, and the ends o|{ 
the streets are carried through subways down 
to tlie shore, where it is necessary to provide a 
thoroughfare po the ferry^houses. This la as MRblvt 
prized a re£:ion by the. Brooklynites aa Fifth* 
avenue and Murray-hill are by toe New Yorkera. 
The ships land their cargoea within a stone's throw 
of the palaces, and the ladies can see tbe buay 
workers on the piers from their, boudoir windows, 
Upon these once exclusive streets, however, tha 
t^uge French flat houses are now rearing their taU 
tops, up to which the swift elevators lift the gre« 
prions population, for New York fashiona are 
penetmting aa the necessity fpr habitation ii^ 
oreases. OnKemsenH3treet,at the eomer of Benry^ 
street, which ia one block from Clintonrstreet, ii 
another fampua biding* the ''.Church pf ibt 
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Pilgrims.^ This is a spacious structure of gray 
eat stone with towers, its most massivQ tower and 
spire at the comer oeing a commanding land- 
mark when sailing up New York Bay. I^t into 
the lower part of this tower, about 6ft, above the 
pavement,iB a small rough-hewn piece of the *'Ply- 
mouth Rock/* brought here from the original rock 
fn Massachusetts where the pilgrims landed. This 
dark fragment, which has an irregular surface and 
projects a few inches from the wall, is held as 
■acred as the old stone of Scone in the " Corona- 
tion Chair" in AVestminster Abbey. Richard 
Baiter Storrs, D.I>., has been the pastor of this 
church tor 41 years, and is an author, lecturer, 
Mid pulpit orator of wide repute. At Clinton 
and Livingston streets is the finest church edifice 
in Brookfyn, 8t. Ann's Episcopal, with an adjoini 
Inp chapel, an elegant brownstone structure in the 
middle pMointed Gothic style. Clinton-street is usuallv 
alive with promenaders, and the carriages roll 
, along the smooth roadway filled with well-dressed 
ladies, for these descendants of the Puritans are 
much like other folk who have amassed wealth. 
Almost everywhere one goes in Brooklyn he finds 
attractive churches, this being an especial feature 
of the city. On Scnermcrhom-street, which leads, 
however, away from the Heights, is the ** Taber- 
nacle '* of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage^ the most 
spacious church in the country belonging to the 
Protestants. It is not of much outside pretension, 
but is constructed within in semicircular form, 
not unlike a theatre, and seats 5,000 people, its 
pastor always drawing crowded congregations. 

The interior of Brooklyn displays miles of rows 
of comfortable dwellings, varied by church and 
school-house. In the suburbs are the ^eat 
jemeteries which are the burial places of rTew 
fork and Brooklvn together, and they make a 
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border of tombs almost arotmd the town. Greene 
wood, QymeBB Hiils, Evergreen, Holy Cross,' 
Citizens Union, Calvary, Mount Olivet, Washing 
ton, and others occupy man^ hundreds of acres in 
lovely situations upon the ndges of hills surround-* 
ing Brooklyn. The famous Greenwood Cemetery 
includes about 400 acres upon Gowann's Heights, 
south of the ci^. This is a high ridge dividing 
Brooklyn from the lowlands of the south shore ot 
Long Island, and having elevations that giv« 
charming views. The route out to it ecosses 
vario4is railways, all leading down to Coney 
Island, which seems to be^an objective point of 
most of Brookljm's transportation lines. Drhring 
out Fifth-avenue, it leads to a region of florists 
and stonemasons, and past various extensive 
monumental marble-works, for these trades all 
thrive largely upon the sorrows of the mourners. 
A neat lawn-bordered road leads up to the magni- 
ficent cemetery entrance,^ an elaborate brownstone, 
edifice, highly ornamented, and having a eentral 
pinnacle rising over 100ft. It covers twogateways, 
and is, with the wings, 142ft. broad ; over each 
^teway and on each side is a ha$ relief represent* 
mg Goi^l 8cenes,the chief being the Kesurreotion 
of the Saviour and the Raising of Lazarus. No 
^burial place could have a more approinriate 
or more splendid entrance, and the groonda 
open in beauty as soon as the gateway is passed. 
The hills spread out in all directions, while off to 
the right tnrough a de{)ression is caught a glimpse 
of Kew York bay. The cemetery is an aitemation 
of hills and vales, the hillsides terraced with 
vaults, while grand mausoleums crown the^ hill- 
tops, and frequent lakes in the little valleys add 
to th^ beauty. Days could be spent ia explora-^ 
tioi^A of its many miles of roads and pathways^ 
Vast; Sums have ]>een spent npon the 0ranaac 
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tombs, some being conGtruot^ upon & scale of 
ma^ilicenoo rarely seen anywhere. The pretty 
rural names of tho avenxios and walks, the com- 
manding hilltopcjthe lakes, valleys^delicioufi foliage 
end flowers, and grand views of the eurround- 
ing country constantly prosented, icake Green- 
wood as much a park ag a oemetery, and 
put it in a position that is without » peer. One 
mausoleum is a larg© marble church that would 
hold a numerous congregation. A dozen minia- 
ture pantheons and chapels cover the remaina of 
well-known people. A pecujiarly;-con8tr acted 
three-sided monument on a little hill marks iht 
resting-place of Morse, the inventor of the 
magnetic telegraph, Horace Greeley's tomb is 
Burmounted by his bust in bronze on a pedestal.. 
The great De Witt Clinton, the Governor of Kew 
York who insured the ciiy'a oonunercial supre- 
macy by the construction of the "Bxie Canal, has 
his grave marked by a colossal statue, Xiola 
l^Xontez ended her romantic career in Greenwood, 
J^ mosque-liJEe building is the tomb of Commodore 
Garrison, who was Ycoiderbilt's rival as a steamship 
manager. The Steinway tomb ie aa immense 
granite building surniounting a hill. The Scribner 
tomb is crowned bv a magniScent . marble canopy, 
beneath which is the Angel of Mercy. The pilots, 
the firemen^ and the soloi^m all have grand monu- 
mentSi the latter with statue sentinels mounting 

fuard at the base, overlookini^ Ihe waters of New 
'ork bay. But among ten thousand grand 
icpulchres it is almoit impossible to particularite, 
though probably the moet Splendid tomb in the 
sculptured maible magnificenoe of Greenwood is 
that in memory of Ohaf lotto Cauda, who died in 
early youth, and her £oriaiie was expended on hear 
grave. 
Upoo the easterp t^xfe of this aittafitiT^ pltof» 
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there is Ik high lookout, from which ih« flftt 
land fit the dm* of the rltfge 0pre*4f f«t 
miles tivmy to ^» seft. Dim in the dfetltfiet 
pani t^e hotels and buikih)^ e( CoiMf' Is)siid 
down by the ocesn's edge^ end ^ MaTScMe 
Bi^lftima close the view f»r oyer ^e Wtttet 
beyond Siitidy Hook. The msmy fom^B leedin|^ to 
Coney Island ean he traeed as on a toap, BOin# 
having trains ranning npon them. Crossing fmm 
the eastern to the westMn side el Hie eemeterr, 
and passing a forest of monuments, nwny neof^t 
aro fcen caring for ^le floweM and gniveS| lor h| 
this fiil nature ifer akki. Then another look^-ont is 
reached, with a broad iriew over BrocAEWn $pft tlM 
intervening harbour to tb» hills of 0laten MtaAp 
with the low Jersey meadow-land beyond. Tl^ li 
the western edge of GowannHi Heights, and ^e trasy 
oommerce of Gowann's BsfV spmds at ottr feet. 
It is open this nagnifieent'secjie thad th# OM^rWi 
sentinels guarding the sotdiew' lidB u i ae u l^ 
areoted bv the City of New York, k>ok o«t. Hm 
western nin, as it shines over 1^ water, snMdng 
everything beautiful. From Or e enw o od H 
rrospoct Bark is a short drive, orossins^ seie i ' a l 
Biorer%ilways,all leading,like evetyothsfhighwwfil 
tnwnrds Goner Island. Finallyi the «* Opmf 
Island Boulevard » or <« Oeean f^kwny ^ & 
rsaehed, a splendid road, tOt fliel w4d^ and 
nlanted with six rows of trees, vMA. Is laid e«% 
ki a straight hne, direct from tl» aenUi* 
western eomer of the park, dowtt ta tka 
Boted seaside i^^sort throe Ssilev •irM'^ Wtm 
speet B^rk is a resent addition t^iha JkhqaAtm 
attractions of Brooklyn, and covers » Sl g|y • 
square mile upon an elev at ed ridge In the sonth- 
westem part of th^ city. The perfection of Hbm, 
decoration and laodseape gardanlng shown m Hisi 
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it has the perfection of nature, the undulating 
•orf aoe having scarcely been changed, and the fine 
old tree* that grew before it was thought of for a 
pack remaining to give it matnriiT. Its winding 
voadi^ ita woods and meadowa. lakes and viewa, 
combine sll the charms of a pmectly natural land* 
aoape* From its most elevated point, Lookout 
HiU, there is a commanding view almost entirelv 
>aroiind the compass, stretching over sea and land, 
land ocHubiiung Brooklyn and Kew/ToriLthe Jersey 
•and Lpng Island shoves, fi^ten laland, the 
Xayesiziki the harbour, and the ocean. The park 
has an extensive lake, an endosore for deer, and 
an elaborate children's playgrotxid, where the 
3rooklyii Sunday sohools come for an outing. Its 
oonoeit ^ve and promenade are attractive. ^Wa 
leave tfus charming place by the main entrance^ 
towards the eity, called the Placa, a laige 
leUMical cnelosure, wi^ a magnificent fomxtam 
in tM«entre, where the water pours down over a 
bigei»ound^ and as the cataract falls it runs over. 
i^eninM thi^ can be brilliantly illuminated. Hw 
(benevolent face of Abraham Iiincoln(in bronse): 
ovu rle e k s the Plaaa^ which leads out to Flatbuslw 
wreooe. and th^ioe into town. Brooklyn has 
nanycttarms of residence that are wanting in 
Jtew Yoik| and to thos» may be attributed much. 
pt its vapid growth since Ihe great bridgewasi 
opwied. It has plenty of room, too. for spreadi 
iqi, both as a dtnr for the living ana a home for 
the dea|l, as the back country of Long Island is an, 
axtansivo plaoe thai can easily absorb millionsi 
more wiio maj ofeefifim from the modemj 
pabgrkA* ^ 



VI.— THE AMERIOAN BEiaflTON. 
A huaea strip of white sand dinging to the 
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edge of Long Inland, about ten miles south of New 
York, is the favourite «ea-cocst resort of the 
millions who populate the znetrop<diB and its •&• 
▼irons. Its hard and gently sloping beach laeei 
the Atlantic Ocean, and gives excellent facHitiefl 
for sea-bathing. It can easily be reached bot}i by 
railway and water, and on hot afternoons and 
holidays the people of New York and Brook^ go 
down there by hundreds of thousands. Thisil 
Coney Island, separated from ^the mainland 
only by a little creelc, and having twd 
deep bays indented behind it| Gravesend 
Bay on the west and Sheep^head Bay on th€ 
•ast. It stands pre-eminent as th* greatest 
watering-place in the world, for there are often 
poured into it by the dpeens of railways and 
steamboat linee leading . from New York and 
Broqklvn half a million i>eople in a few hours^ 
when the idea takes possession of them to go doiwxi 
to Coney Island. During a hundred daya Irosi 
J^une until S^t^nber the Coney Island season ia 
an almost uninterrupted French f$U,u^d 90 Gallia 
Sunday afternoon and evening can exceed th« 
iollity on Coney Island when m hot summer Smnc 
day Sim drivee the po^le down to the sea-shore to 
have a good time. The^jr spread over the four 
miles of sand strip, with hundreds of bands 
pf music of vanoua de^peea of merit in 
full blast ; countless vehicles mofing ) all 
the miniature theatres^ minstrel shows^ merry<i 
go-roundS| Punch and Judy enteipnses, fat 
women, big snakes, giant, dwarf^ and midgft «x« 
hibitions, circuses and menageries, swings, fiyina 
horses, and fortune-tellhig shops open; and 
everywhere a dense but good-humoured orowdj 
sight-seeing, drinking beer, ^ and swallowing '' ohu4 
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tbowAer/^^TtMxce is the only country fttproacn- 
f n^ it Sn iimilikr scends, «nd th^ro b tioth&g like 
OMieylflknd elsewhere on the Amerioan coiKi 
tiaebt* Xhe IVench, however, while they may 
drink wine and beer, can hardly be accuAod of 
eating '< clam cbowder " to any appreciable 
exteiS. It is bcre that the IStiropean who landd 
at New Yot^ is first introduced properly to the 
bivahrd to which Ooney Island pays tribute— the 
mya aremaria of the New En^laiid coast, which 
is said to have bo^u the chief food of the 
Pilgrims for years after thoy landed on Fly- 
mouth rock, fience the devotion of ^ew England 
irnd New York to the mvfiterles of ** clam 
chowder," which, like the •* baked beans'* of 
BoftoOy has become a national dish. Found in 
Abundance in all the neighbonttdng waters. Coney 
Island naturally serves up the clam as its most 
popular food, and it can be cot, accordin«f to 
tMte, amid the unlimited magnineence (including 
the mil) of tike tforgeous hotels and vestaurants ol 
Maafasittfttt ana wighton Beaches, or of varied 
quali^ and surroundings at the cheaper shops 
turttier westirard towards Norton's Point. .- ^i 

The crowds that go to Coney Island on i 
ittmmetf iltmmoon of evening usuiklly rush back 
home as;ain the same ni^t, altnough the 
hoM and lodging accommodations on the island 
are eonstmeted upon a vast scale. I am 
told tiiAt the |real OcmCy Island aggregation ol 
wooden etruotures^ som^ of magnmcent propor« 
^ons And decorations, represents, with the meani 
of getting to them and the geftiet^l improvements, 
in ek^)e!MUtut^ of over £6,^,000. A season iA 
poor indeed whioh does tiot have ten million^ of 
visitors who will leave there as many dollars, 
t i rtd e a IwNrt^^tty lto>^fa<» toieoe to and from 
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thd dty^hicli would be five millions oV doll^ 
tnore. Mere is a fortune expended on one' brief 
watering-place season, and, with the preparation* 
lor gathering this harvest of £3,000,000, It dan bd 
readily believed that some of the huge hotels losd 
tnoney unless th6y can take in an average oi 
£1,000 a day. Five thousand Waiters ate said td 
be employed in the hotels and restatirants when 
the season is in full movement^esides the neces^ 
Sary regiments of other help. The long sand strifi 
maybe divided into foursections.beingpractically a 
succession of narrow villages, cniefly made up o£ 
restaurants and hotels, built along tne edge of thi 
bdach and a single road behind it. The original 
Coney Island,as known'to the rough androwdy^ew, 
Yorker of a past generation, was the western end, 
or Norton's l?oint. The better classes of visitor* 
do not now go to this " Wefit-end,** any more than 
the casual visitor to London explores its " JEast^ 
tod." This western end, which has been a resorf 
tof long standing, occupies a considerable portion.' 
and the middle of the island, which is a locality of 
higher grade, is called West Brighton Beach, flora 
is the great iron pier, which projects a thousand feet 
into the ocean, and is a steamboat landing, being 
a huge two-story structure surmounted by pavi-^ 
lions, the lower part used for extensive, 
bathing arrangements, and the upper £oor tot 
toromenade and restaurant. Music, electric lights.' 
fireworks, and other attractions are presented^ 
Upon this pier and its twin brother not far away, 
fend millions of visitors thus get access to Coney 
Island by water. At West lighten are also th« 
Observatory, which rears its tall and airy frames 
work high in the air, the *' big elephant,'' an4 
the extensive " Sea Beach Palace," which is use^ 
for an hotel, and a railway station. It must not bd 
Averiookod that every hotel of pretensioxiii in 
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this livBly place has its own railway to 
iBrooklyn or New York harbour, and that the 
competition to get possession of visitors really 
l^egins at the Brooklyn ferry-houses, ^e 
grand *' Ocean Parkway," the wide boulevard and 
drive-way leading from Prospect-park on the edge 
of Broolilyn^ terminates at West Brightgn Beachi 
Sast of this beach is a vacant space with an 
interval of nearly a mile between it and Brighton 
Beach, and over this a fine highway is laid, called 
the Concourse. Brighton is the third section of 
the island, and !• about a half mile further east 
^ the fourth andmost exclusive station^Manhattan 
iBeach, a little steam railway connecting them^ 
called the ** Marine Kailwav.^' Here are uio most 
famous, elaborate, and costlv of the Coney Island 
hotels, the Manhattan and tlie Oriental, the latteo 
beinff an immense caravansary of over 500 rooms, 
whidi are let at the highest prices obtainable. 
I Yast crowds, emptied out oy the trains arriving 
Bvery few minutes, on the railways leading 
over the flat lands ^om Brooklyn, are poured into 
these great hotels, and swarm out into the large 
encloi^ures frontii^^ them where the bands play. 
Here are the finest musicians and orchestras, 
who give afternoon aud evening concerts with 
many thousands of listeners. Favourite cornet 
players are paid £100 a week to apnear on those 
occasions, and the prices of boara and victuals 
are correspondingly high. The scene at one 
of these great hotels on a crowded Sunday after- 
noon will not soon be forgotten. In front of the 
enormous building many acres are laid out with 
• wooden pavements and flower gardens spreading 
down to the beach, where there are pavilions 
for visitors to look out over tne sea, 
which is prevented by bulkheads from en- 
tBEoaohixuz.^ ^Xha xmnsio^stand^. withu its bi^ad 
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amphitheatre of crowded seats, faces the capacious 
piazzas of the hotel. ' As scarcely a tree can be 
eot to grow, extensive awnings keep off the mm as 
he moves around to the westward, while the 
breezes blow briskly from over the water.; As 
evening falls and the crowds thicken, the blase of 
illumination and the brilliancy of fireworks are 
added to the glare of the electric lights, and tiie 
bustling crowds, the music, and general hilarity 
^ve the air of a great festiviu. Vast batln 
ing establishments adjoin, with hundreds of 
separate dressing rooms, ana having wooden path-i 
ways laid from the rooms down to the seaj 
Poles and ropes enclose the bathing ground in 
the water so as to guard against danger. These 
bathing houses usually have restaurants attached^ 
with opeu'^air exhibition halls, where thousands 
sit ana sip their beer and listen to the pe r form - 
ance, much the same as on the Champs £U3r8^ in 
Paris. Out in front the sea rolls upon ihib smootii 
sandy shore, while in full view before us is the 
pathway of the ocean commerce into New York; 
Harbour. Some of the side scenes are attractive* 
For a small fee one individual contracts to take 
care of all children until their parents return 
for them. He has an extensive place, weQ 
stocked with all kinds of playthings, and the 
babies can amuse themselves ana have a 
^ood time, instead of being dragged around 
fn the hot sun as their parents may wander 
over the island. Here sits the ^* scientific for* 
tune teller " in a booth, and for 6d. pro* 
duces your fortune, already printed and 
enclosed in an envelope, after various cabalistie 
motions are indulged in. A neighbour cuts 
silhouette profiles out of black paper, and does 
such a thriving trade that he says his little girl 
tells him he never comes home exceptini^ to 
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DOtti^t hifi money and so to bed. Hepe you oan 
iget aoouratehr weighed for 2M.y after haviDg 
#U^ up with the *' plam obowder '' which is so 
jiberally placarded in all quarters. Brerywhera 
HLOr, most elaborate preparations are made for 
aenring meals, as the vast crowds must be fed, 
Inhere are also as extensive arrangements for 
'aellin^ beer, for the laws oustomary elsewhere in 
impoemi^ Sunday restrictions do not seem to 
3wach as far as this extraordinary island, and 
.ihe thirst its atmosphere inspires is of most oon« 
Gauming character. The Marionettes and Midgets 
give their ajdiibitions all day, being under tho 
fiatvooaga, according to the programme, of '^ tha 
leaders ol faahionable society. The " Oonven* 
(ion of Curiosities '' is also m session, compose^ 
pf gianta and dwarfs, the man who eats glass, 
iba boarded woman, and others, JUfle rangea 
abound, the amateur marksmen keeping up a conr* 
9^*^ P<'l?pi^ •^ the targets. 

Westward from thia enlivening region a«i: 
alevated railway aa well as the Conooursa 
taada to the Iron Pier and the maae ot: 
liotels, restauniikts, and fbows, aU in full 
^>eratioii. that miuce up the west Brighton 
iMch. Bare are Puncn and Judy and tha 
fat boj, the make charmer and im marmaid, 
the mliid-reader, and doaens of roeny-^o-roundsi 
Bying horses and coasters, all in mil tide of 
prosperous Sunday exhibition. Organs and bands 
oi music are in loud tune everywhere, with crowda 
watching what is going on and enjoying them* 
lelTea. The multitude, too, are all gooa'-humouro4 
and orderly, requiring but slight police superr 
f ision. Iced milk is vaned with beer as a beverage, 
(bo milk being drawn from reservoirs shaped Im^ 
pows. Steam swings are run, these mechanical 

miiismsmJ9$ihsviibU& ^mmsami b^ing ooi^ 
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ttruoteclon agrand scale. Base-ball grounds abound 
•— thi8 being tHe American national game. Scoieeol 
places have tbeir touters about, touting at th« 
erowds toeomeinand inveeit ttieir smau ooinst 
Here are Cable's and Vanderveer's big hotels and 
bathing pavilions, with a dozen other large eeta* 
bliahments, with music everywhere playing for th« 
entertainment of the jolly multitude. Bows upon 
rows of smaller places have tbeir flags flying and 
their signs out to show their devotion to th^ 
popular Coney Island luxury — the clam« The 
** Hotel de Clam *' is a pavilion where they oook 
the clams in full view ; and at the headqufyrt«^ 
of the '^ XiOuisiana Serenaders '' one can see the 
show for a shilling and have ^* a genuine old s^l% 
Goney Island Clam Boast '^ into the barfi;ain« 
Aiiother establishment announces this ^^ Bood^ 
Island Clam Bake and Shore Pinner, wh«ref in 
addition to the food, the visitor also gets a copgr 
of the " Song of the Clam,^' whereof the followibf 
Wt the most thrilling lines : — 

** Ob ! who would not be a dam like bMi* 
" By maiden's lips embmced P 

** And men stAiid by with je&Ions cgre, 
** "While I grip the fair one's waist* 

** Who better than I ? In chowder or |iiei 
** Baked, roasted, raw, or fried* 

•* I hold the key to society, 

** And am always welcome hudde.** 
The " West Brighton Terrace '' is an extewsfrs 
fow of these establishments, and its denizen^ 
as they watched the shows and listened to the 
masio seepi all partaking of a diet o| 
elams and beer, the children and babies taldn|( 
thoir libations the same as their elders. Pedlarf 
iJeo abound who sell all kinds of knick-knadcs. 
For quite a distance along the beach towards th^ 

in9iti!«A «Qd^^«1i Iteilia^ Ppint i^^B^^Mim 
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peatedy and the extensive scale of the eating and 
arixGcing arrangements shows now great is the 
army that has to be cared for. Photographers 
ms^e an honest penny by taking people's. pictures 
on the beach, and there are *^ Safe deposit Couf 
panies/' where lunch-baskets And parcels are 
stored until called for. This is the cheaper end 
of Coney Island, " five cents.*' (2^.) being tho 
lee for almost everything, or, as most of 
the natives put it, "a nicfcel." The further 
westward one wanders, however, although the 
crowds do not diminish, yet the style of the placa 
degenerates. 

The great observatory, a- light iron frame-work 
rising 300 feet, having " lifts '' constantly running, 
supports an elevated platform which gives an ex- 
cellent view. When the journey to the top,which 
occupies three or four minutes, is accomplished, 
the first impression made is by the dissonant 
olaagouT of the myriads of bands of music below, 
heard with singular clearness and much more 
intensity of sound than when on the ground. The 
noise ascends from all sorts of structures, of eveiy 
imaginable shape and style, built of wood and 
eenerally having flat pitch and gravel roofs. From 
this hign perch Coney Island is seen spread out — i 
» long sandnstrip upon the edge of the ocean, with; 
khe foaming lines of surf slowly and regularly roll- 
ing in upon it. To the eastwam,' towards Brighton 
itna Manhattan beaches, it bends backw<ird like a 
bow, with the convex side presented towards the 
■ea. To the westward the curve is reversed^ and 
khe extreme point of the island ends in a knob* 
having a hook bent around on the northern side.j 
The '* Concourse," covered with many moving 
carriages, curves around parallel to and just inside 
the surf line, with the big hotels of Mauhatlan 
beach far away beyond it. Behind this IoQ£r and 
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narrow strip of land there are patches ot^ass and 
any amount of marsh and moadow etretching 
away to the northward, and through the marsh 
can be traced the little stream and series of 
lagoons that separate Coney Island from the main- 
land. Far otf over the level meadows runs 
the broad and tree-bordered " Oceon Parkway '* 
towards Prospect-park and Bsooklyn, with the 
hills of the park and the tombs and foliage of 
Greenwood Cemetery closing the view at the 
northern horizon. Other wagon roads and a half- 
dozen steam railways stretch out in the same 
direction, some crossing the marshes and boggy 

f round on extended trestle bridges. Upon tSo 
each and open spaces beneath us thousands of 
people are walking about, while on the ocean side 
the piers extend out in front, with their proces- 
Bions of steamboats sailing to or from the luvrrows 
to the north-westward around the knob and hook 
at Norton's Point. Over the water to the south- 
ward are the Kavesink Highlands behind Sandy 
Hook and the adjacent New Jersey coast, whicn 
gradually blends into the Staten Island hills to the 
westward. Haze covers the open sea, and far to 
the eastward, seen across, the deeply indented 
Jamaica Bay. are the distant sand beaches of 
Kockaway, wnich is Coney Island's rival, though 
in a smaller way. 

As the night follows the da^ and a glorious 
American sunset pales, the artificial ligh^ come 
out and sparkle all over the place — electricity and 
gas aiding innumerable coloured lanterns to make 
an illtmiination. The music renews its strongest 
if not its sweetest strains, and gorgeons dispLays 
of fireworks burst from before the great hotels. The 
festival goes on with uninterrupted pleasure and 
hilarity throughout the evening, until the crowds 
eet an idea that it is time to gp home* 
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ftxid then Comes a fitampede for the rail- 
ways and steamboats. Over land and water 
the ^eat human current sets towards Kew 
"Xork and Brooklyn. The crowds that have been 
BO orderly are still well-behaved and they stream 
through the ticket-gates in an ahnost resistless 
tide, the trains ana steamers being loaded and 
despatched as fast as possible. It is when the 
time arrives for ^oing home, and these swellins 
torrents of humanity flow out upon station ana 
pier that the vast magnitude of a Coney Island 
Sunday crowd can best be measured. No other 
watering-place has such an aggregation of near-by 
toeople to draw upon, for it is estimated that over 
three millions of population are within a brief 
tide, and hence its great popularity among th© 
Masses of New York and its noi^^hbourhood. 



Yll.— THE LONG BRANCH BLUPlP'. 

AsKewlTork's "masses" seek their brief sumtaei 
Ifecreation at Coney Island, so do the ** classes '^ 
t>ass a longer season at Newport and Long Branch. 
The sea-coast of Northern New Jersey for over 
20 miles southward, from Sandy Hook to Manai* 
iqiian Inlet, is a succession of popular watering* 
places. The earliest attraction was the bluff at 
Long Branch, where a broad plateau, 20ft. abov« 
the sea levelycomes out to the beach,and is covered 
with the hotels and cottages of the summer popu*. 
lation. This celebrated place, which in the days 
6f President Grant, who loved it well, was known 
(u the " summer capital of tho United States,'* 
i* about 10 miles south of Sandy Hook* 
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and is teached both by railway and steamboat. 
Other towns are spread along the bluffs and 
beaches both tip and down the adjacent coasts, sb 
that the summer population often exceeds 200,0u0, 
Here are Seabrlght and Monmouth Beach, second 
in fame only to Long Branch,and Ocean-grove and 
Asbury-park, which are noted religious colonies, 
the former being a popular Methodist camp meet- 
ing. They are all the growth of the last 26 years, 
and the earlier people who set the watering-place 
fashion for the Long Branch bluff built their houses 
out much beyond the present line of the cliffs, 
Upon land that the sea long since w&shed away« 
tt has taken elaborate constructions of protective 
iea-walls to preventfurther en(iroachm6nt,and even 
now the great storms occasionally make serioui 
inroads. The Kavesink Highlands, which are the 
landmark for the mariner approaching New York, 
mark the northern limit of this villa-borderea 
•ho^e. The narrow strip of Sa6dy Hook juts out! 
iiorthward beyond them, and in the bay behind it 
the Navesink or Shrew sbmy river, which flows at 
their feet, finds its outlet. These highlands are 
bold and picturesque, their highest summit, called 
Mount Mitchell, rising nearly $00 feet. tJpoa 
Beacon-hill, their eastern declivity, which Is at 
the mouth of the Shrewsbury, stand the twin 
lighthouses guiding to the New York harbouif 
entrance, located about lOO feet apart. The 
foutherU light— a revolving Fresnel, at aa 
elevation of 250 feet above the sea — is said' 
to be the most powerful light on the Atlantic. 
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coast. Its rays reach 40 miles out to sea, or as 
far as the horizon permits. This and the adja« 
cent hills are almost entirely occupied by villa 
sites^ and there is seldom found a £ner place 
for grand views over ocean, bay, and river. The 
Shrewsbury is more an arm of the sea than a river, 
and it gives excellent opportunities for all aquatic 
diversions. It comes out past the pretty town ol 
Bed Bank, and bolow the highlands has a fasci-* 
nating nook formed by Branchport Creek, where 
the trees grow in clustering groves down to 
the water's edge, and known as Pleasure 
Bay. Here can be found, if anywhere, 
luxurious repose, and here has been attracted 
quite a settlement, where the popular Shrewsbm7 
oyster can be got direct from its native home. 

Southward from the highlands stretches the 
narrow strip of sand dividing the river from the 
ocean. Out on the ocean front there are thousands 
of fine wooden cottages, some costing large 
amoimts. There are. hotels with colonies of out- 
lying cottages, whose occupants in modem fashion 
look to the hotel for their meals. Railway and 
wagon road are laid side by side behind the 
cottages, while inland the fishing settlements ol 
an earlier date line the shores of Shrewsbury 
river. The beach gradually develops into the 
town of Seabright, where the profusion of ice- 
houses shows the devotion of the inhabitants 
to fishing, and this in turn becomes Low Hour 
and then Monmouth Beach. At intervals of about 
three miles are the life-saving stations, this being 
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a coast where wrecks are frequent of vessels mis- 
taking the Kew York entrance in times of fog or 
storm. They have tasteful little buildings to 
house their boats and implements. The pyramid^ 
topped ice-houses of the fishing town of Galile€ 
are in sharp contrast with the villas on the beach, 
and hundreds of nets and fishing boxes spread 
about give zest to the signs that are displayedi, 
announcing ^' Lobsters '' and ^* Soft Shell 
Crabs. '' Not a tree grows, but the profusion 
of grass which overlays the sand relieves the glar« 
of the sun, and pretty lawns and flower 
gardens adorn most of the villa sites. These villa* 
are usually of ornamental design, Swiss chUets 
and Queen Anne cottages being numerous. The 
sand beach as we proceed gradually rises to a 
bluff, and Monmouth Beach at its lower end 
displays man;^ very handsome establishments. 
Passing Atlanticville and the Land's ISnd, where, 
it is said the Indians came in early times to fish,' 
the road finally brings us to Longr Branch, which 
is a town stretching about five miles along Ocean- 
avenue, the great driveway on the edge of the 
bluff bordering the Atlantic. In the older portion, 
the hotels and cottages are back of this avenue, 
with little lawns and gardens in front .and a narrow 
Btrip of green sward bordering tne roadway 
on the ocean side, with an occasional 
Bunmier-house or pavilion on the brink of 
the bluff. Below, al the foot of the steep de^ 
elivity, which is maintained by strong bulkheads,; 
IB a narrow beach where the waves roll in. Some- 
distance inland a small and irrc^lar stream, with 
a series of narrow little lakes in its course, flowA 
northward to Shrewsbury rivor^ a^d this^ popu^ 
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larly Impwii ae the " long branch " of that rivor, 
(las given the place its name. Few ocoan vieurf 
are more pleasing than that from the succoEfiion of 
porches and verandahs fronting the long rows ol 
fene buildings on Ocean-avenue. The sinrf booms 
upon the beach at the foot of, but hidden by, thd 
blufT, while to right and loft, as far as eye can sec, 
is the broad roaq ai\d its green borders, with th% 
whito-topped waves rolling in and tumbling into 
breakers. An iron pier juts out to make a 
steamboat landing, while upon the sea there aro 
hundreds of vessels in sight, and several steamers 
from Sandy Hook southward bound leave their 
long black smoke-lines against the sky as they 
crawl along like specks upon the water. Th« 
beach is shelving and the waves come closely in 
before breaking, so that the surf-line is narrow.. 
The grass grows down to the edge of the bluff, for, 
onliko most of the American coasts, this is all 
good, fertile land, and sustains, behind the rows 
pf houses, fine trees and luxuriant vegetation. 

Beginning at the eastern Terge of Long Branch, 
let us tak» a survey of this noted place, until th» 
bluff Jiades aw%y into Deal Beach,beyond the aristo- 
oratio '^ West^nd.'' It must not be supposed, how-* 
•very that Xiong Branch is only upon the edge of the 
sea> for it is a thriving settlement, having several 
thousand p^manent inhabitants, whose homes 

2¥ead far back into the interior. The village ci 
iat liong Branch, which is passed in ^ng inland 
towards the northward is quite a thriving town« 
A. suooession of great summer hotels border Oceaiw 
avenue^ iu the neighbourhood of the pier, which 
is tanked by siimmer-houses. Further on is a 
Ipw cottage with double porches, and very pretty 
to look at---the Stockton Cottago<^which is saia 
to have been the first built at Long Branclu 
B^oa4 Uk IbQ We«l-eiu}.6bt<^ whan the wmxm 
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by a bend leaves the edge of the bluff, and goes 
between the hotel and an ornamental building, 
known as its " Annes " — this being the 
costliest hostelry in the place, and in the 
height of the season the centre of attraction. The 
pyramid towers of the ** Annex " are a landmark 
at Long Branch, and its magnificent suites of 
apartments are let at quite as magnificent prices. 
Ocean-avenue now runs south-westward in liio 
West-end, with rows of fine villas on either hand, 
those on the left facing the sea, and having their 
summer-houses on the edgo of the bluff. Exten- 
sive and. in most cases, quite ornamental grounds 
purrouna these villas, and no expense has been 
spared upon them. A large part of the great 
Drealth of New York and some from Philadelphia 
das been devoted to the enrichment of the West- 
Dnd ol Long Branch, and every available lot is oc- 
cupied, there being among the hundreds of villas 
giany that are of note. Mr. A. J. Drexel, the 
banker, whose bank is the loading one in 
New York and Philadelphia, spends his summers 
here in a s<mare-built cottage, surmounted by a 
cuj}ola. and having a profusion of shruba 
irainea over the porches and about the grounds. 
The Seli^ans also have attractive cottages near 
by. Adjoining is a series of stately viflas that 
were built out of the profits of a popular medicine 
—"Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup." On the right 
hand side of the avenue a bcautitul cottage, with 
Buimounting towers, is the summer^home ol the 
inventor of the " Pullman Palace Car." Out on 
Hx^ ocean front is ** Sea Cliff-villa "—a broad and 
comfortable Swiss chalet, partly embowered in 
running vines, which is George W. Ohilds* 
residence. Hedges enclose the lawn, and ad« 
ioining is a modest cottage behind a grove ol 
icees»^ which ia nrobably . the best kxibwn aA 
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Long Branch. It is occupied by the widow of 
General Grant, and for 16 years was the General'i 
summer residence, where he has often said that he 
spent the happi^est hours of his remarkable career. 
Beyond it is an oddJy-built structure of large size, 
with pinnacle-crowned towers and brick clumne^a 
running up outside the main tower walls. In this 
castellated mansion lived Commodore Garrison, 
whose widow is now the occupant. The West-end 
gradually becomes the village of Elberon, where 
the elaborate hotel has a lare^e colony of outlying 
cottages, whose tenants conduct their housekeep- 
ing in their own way, but draw their sunplies from 
the hotel. This SUberon Hotel is a large villa 
and gets its name by a lingual twist from 
that of its owner, Mr. L. B. Brown. It 
was built bv Mr. Franklyn, long the agent 
of the Cunard Steamship Company in New York. 
Mr. Franklyn afterwards moved into a less pre- 
tentious reddish-brown house a short distance 
westward. It was to this building that President 
Garlieldwas taken after being shot by the assassin 
Guiteau in Washington, and in one of its ujper 
chambers he lingered for weeks and finally died, 
amid the universal mourning of the English-speak- 
ing world, in September, 1881. The Swiss cn&let 
is the prevailing fashion, but an odd-lookinc Nor- 
mandy house is just beyond the Elberon wherein 
Victor Newcomb, a prominent railway man in 
WallHBtreet, enjoys the breezes. Beyond this the 
bluff shore ends,and the avenue passes out of Long 
Branch towards Deal Beach. 
; The most famous seat at Long Branch is the 
estate of Hollywood, the home of John Hoev, 
located some distance inland and back of tne 
'* West-end." Cedar-avenue runs back to this 
estate, and advancing up the drab-coloured drive 
l)ordered.b3r a line, of nellow and.cfidiesce.on 
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either side, a wonderland appears. Twenty-one 
palaces of startling architectural design, painted 
a brilliant red with yellow facings, surmounted by 
mlded cupolas and spires, are perched upon low 
Enolls upon a stretcn of greensward. All the 
styles of all the nations seom to have been com-* 
bined in their design. Some are called " hotels " 
and others are " cottages," and in them live rail- 
way kings and merchant princes gathered in an 
artificial summer parad.se whore life is costlv— ono 
of the most remarkable places in America. Adjoin- 
ing is Mr. Hoey's home, there being nearly 100 
acres laid out m garden and park, the yellow and 
red decorations and colouring being predominant. 
The flag flying from the mansionrhouse when the 
owner is at home is a signal seen throughout the 
village, and the rows of cottages and tne hotels 
adjacent yield him a princely revenue. >:laborato 
care has been taken m decorating these grounds 
with flowers and trees ; and successions oi lawns, 
proves, and flower-beds, with winding roads 
loading through them, till up the broad surface of 
the level land, while far within the park rises the 
mansion almost like a tropical house, with 
piazzas up to the roof, and the lower stories en- 
closed in glass. There are acres of palm-houses and 
greenhouses, and orchids and cactuses are in full 
supply. Flowers are daily sent from these perennial 
gardens to the fortunate people who live in the 
adjacent cottages ; and Hollywood is thus main- 
tamed as the show place of Long Branch. The 
Adams Express Company, the chief carrier of 
parcels in the States, an opulent and powerful 
organization, made the fortune that maintains 
this seaside paradise. 

I An intervening expanse of meadow, with an 
occasional bog or stream, separates the *' West- 
•nd*' of Lon^r Branch and Elberon from' Deal 
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Beacli, the bluff becoming exhausted, and 
being eucce^ed on the shore by low sand-* 
bills. Scattered farmhousos, hotels, and cottages 
&ont the ocean, and the road soon crossea 
the sparkling paters of ** Great Pond," and 
enters Asbury Park, a summer city of many thou- 
Mnd9y and one of the most thriving settle- 
ments on the Kew Jersey Coast. Here has been 
established by a body of schoolmasters and 
Bavants, for philosophical and other discussions, 
what they cdl the ^'Summer School of Pedagogy," 
wherein is found a variation of the usual 
methods of seaside recreation. In this region 
there are a succession of long and narrow fresh- 
water lakes, reaching almost to the sea, and their 
banks are fringed with cottages. There arc thousands 
of little houses clustering together just at the back 
of the beach and fronting upon the long straight 
streets which cross at right-angles. Here are " Sunsot 
Lake " and " Wesley Lake,'* with a populous 
town between and far beyond thero — a town 
largelv of boarding-houses — swarming in summer 
ftnd almost deserted in winter. The wide avenues 
lead at regular intervals down to tho broad sand 
beach, whero there is excellent surf bathing. Tlie 
pretty Wesley Lalfe, full of little boats, is the 
southern border of Asbury Park^ and tho pleasant 
row of cottages on the opposite side give the 
dsitor thefirst view of the great Methodist "camp 
meeting '* settlement of Ocean Grove, which m 
July and August will have a population of seventy 
thousand. We are rowed across the lake for a 
penny and enter the town. It is owned by an associ^ 
fcion who designed it as a summer resort for Christian 
families and have a charter empowering them to 
make laws for its government. No intoxicating 
liquors are permitted to be brought into the 
plf^e i^.ftU unbecoming Jbehaviour is prohibitecU 
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f^nd bathing, boating, and driving are atrictly for» 
t)idden on ISundays, when all the entrance gates.' 
excepting those by footpaths, are cloeea an4 
locked. This grove has become ixnm^ely poput 
Jar with the Methodists, and draws its visitora 
largely from Philadelphia. It is mostly cut 
up into little cottage lots, measuring thirty 
by sixty feet, upon which wooden cottages ar^ 
built. The plan of the town shows its religious 
origin. The projectors first obtained a comparaw 
tively small tract of land on the squth sidt 
pf the "Wesley Lake for their " camp meeting" 

g-ound, and here, at about a thousand feetf 
om the beach, they located their " Auditorium,'* 
^hich is a spacious roof surmounted by cupolai 
covering a platform and seats capable ol accom* 
modating many thousands. Here, and i^ the 
" Tabernacle i* and the *' Temple," which hav# 
since been built, the religious services are heldj 
aild the most noted Methodist clergymen oom^ 
from all over the States to assist at them. Aa 
Wesley Lake lies diagonally from the ocean, short 
ptreets run from this camp-ground north and west 
to the lake, while eastward, down to the sea, 
there is opened a broad avenue, called the ** Ocean 
Pathway," with gardens on oacn side, and border* 
ing rows of cottages. This gives a wide open 
Bpace direct from tne sea to the " Auditorium,*' 
gdong which the sea-breeze comes without obstruct 
tion. All around the " Auditorium" is a broad 
isurface with platforms for tents and ample room 
for overflowing crowds. On the south sid^ 
J3 the '* Tabernacle," an attractive church. In 
front of the tenting ^ound, and laid out at ?right 
angles to the ** Ocean Pathway" is the " Pilgrim'* 
Pathway," while other streets, called Mount Zion 
iWay, Mount Tabor Way, and Mount Carmel 
|SZE[«7^.nm:.nortbwjurd tQ.t^.jhai0^Jih0la](«J 
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Mount Hermon Way i? south of those, and more 
Btreets in the extending settlement are na:-.ed after 
prominent Methodists. Fletcher Lake is anothec 
pretty sheet of water in the settlement,and besides 
jbhousands of cottages and boarding nouses, and 
any number of tents, it contains several ornate 
structures, a library, and other costly buildings, 
though everything is constructed of wood, 
f Among the curiosities of this settlement plainly 
showing its religious characteristics is an extensive 
topographical model of Jerusalem, laid out with 
great care and exactness, which reproduces in 
faithful miniature the sacred city. Hie town is 

f>roperly called Ocean Grove, for it is filled with 
ittle trees giving a delightful shade. No city is 
more crowded than it is during the " camp meet- 
ing" season. In addition to the usual daily ser- 
vices in the " Auditorium" there will then be 
held ** surf meetings" on the edge of the ocean, 
where congregations of many thousands unite in 
services in the open air. It is a cool place, and 
the amber-coloured cedar water of the lakes adds 
,to the attractions ; but its rules are strict, and 
possibly most cosmopolitan visitors might ulti- 
mately tire, of the crowds and the restrictions. But 
it has spread at a mere rapid rate than any other 
settlement on this popular coast. Shark River 
Inlet, an arm of the sea, bounds it to the south- 
ward, and beyond is another settlement of com- 
fortable-looking wooden houses Imown as Ocean 
Beach. Below this, set just inside the ocean, is a 
perfect little gem of a lake, known as Spring 
Lake, surrounded by cottages, and also having its 
big hotel. Another great arm of the sea comes in 
further on — Wreck Pond Inlet — and beyond is 
Sea Girt. Here the coast is fringed with 
buildings, an enormous hotel being set right 
ou tho fihora. where the waves dash ud to the 
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edge of its immense piazzas. This is about 
tlie southern limit of the summer settlements 
on this famous coast, which for 20 miles 
is a succession of watering-places. Thev 
Bay they usually have no mosquitos, which 
are a pest of low sand-beaches and the eaR* 
marshes that often adjoin them, but .the mos- 
quitos are plentiful this season, and occasionally a 
tnick fog rolls in and saturates everything, while 
the listener can hear the fog-whistles blown as 
warnings by the steamers passing cautiously along. 
The railways that are laid in convenient proximity 
fco this attractive sea-coast region give easy access 
from both New York and Philadelphia, and the 
settlements, though none of them are yet 30 years 
old, and most of them are newer, already have all 
the adjuncts of cities but a public graveyard. 
To bury the dead the people go some distance 
inland, behind Long Branch, to Branchburg. Here, 
in an unattractive cemetery, are interred chiefly the 
nnfortimates who have been shipwrecked on this 
treacherous shore, and in ene common grave are 
buried 200 emigrants drowned in a ship that was 
driven ashore at Great Pond. In fact, the strand- 
ing of steamers is an almost constantly recurring 
excitement for Long Branch and its neighbour- 
hood, and the season is rare that does not bring 
an important wreck. The vessels can rarely be 
saved, and most of them are stranded because 
their navigators mistake Long Branch lights foe 
those at Sandy Hook entrance. 



Vm.— FROM THE HUDSON TO THE DELA- 
WARE. 

The Channel Island of Jersey has its name re-' 
produced in one of the most prosperous of th^ 
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American Commonwealths. The American New 
Jersey is a narrow State, ^J^^g between the old 
"North River" and "South River " of the 
earlier explorers— the Hudson and the Delaware, 
Barely 60 miles in width, it separates the two 
greatest States of the American Union, the 
w Empire *' and the " Keystone '' — New York and 
Pennsylvania. Through its advantages of positioui 
this shrewd community manages to make both of 
its wealthier neighbours pay it tribute. Th4 
great railways leading from New York and Phila- 
delphia cross it, and all have to yield toll. It it 
largely a land of market gardens for the supply oi 
tiiose populous cities, and of sea-coast and moun- 
tain resorts for their recreation. Its own population 
is made up to a great extent of the overflow from 
New York and Philadelphia, of people who prefei 
suburban homes, where light taxes and other ad< 
i^ntages, added to convenient railway access, give 
them more attractive and certainly healthier dwell-* 
ings than if they were in the metropolis. Hundreds 
of thousands of Jerseymendailyflockovw the great 
Hudson River ferries to their regular labours in 
New York. The eastern side of this broad river 
is covered with settlements that owe their exist* 
enco entirely to the proximity of Now York. For 
several miles the river bank on the Jersey shore is 
lined with the docks, piers, ferry houses, stations, 
and elevators of the trunk railways, behind which 
hove ^wn up a series of populous towns. Tho 
Reading, New Jersey Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Lackawanna, and West Shore Railways monopolize 
Ihe entire river . front wit^ their terminals, from 
vhicb the itoel 'rails stretch to the most remote 
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portions of the continent. Here are Jersey Cilgr', 
Hoboken, and WeeHawken, and a few mil^ 
in the interior Newark, the largest city ol 
l^ew Jersey, and beyond it Patoreon, Eliza- 
beth, Rah way, and New Brunswick, all ol 
them little more than donnitories for New 
York. Jersey City was originally Paulua 
Hook, a tonffue of flat farming land, with a roclg^ 
backbone called Borgen-hill, thrust out between 
^e Hudson River ana a broad estuary known aa 
Newark Bay. At the beginning of this ^entuiy 
its population was only 13 persons, living in a 
single house. Its groat growth has been since the 
development of the railway system in the last 20 
years. While spreading over much surface, it hafl 
little attractions boyona its enormous terminala 
and the factories that are adjacent, and it is 9 
very good specimen of an American railway town, 
for those' enterprising and at the same time mono- 
polizing public conveniences have managed to cap-< 
lure the entire city front and much of its surfac©^ 
and to bisect it in all directions with their lines, 
the v/hole of them seeking western outlets, by 
oing around or boring tunnels through Bergen* 
ill. The northern portion of the settlements on 
the Hudson River bank is known as Hoboken. 
ivhich is a noted location for steamship docks ana 
stores-, and beyond is Woehawken. The early 
Dutch settlers brought the name of Hoboken from 
the Scheldt, whence they came originally. 

The iiiige ferry-boat of the Pennsylvania railroad 
carries us over the Hudson River to tiie extensive 
station at Jersey City. This boat is like scores 
of otbers traversing the river — a veritable Noah'a 
Ark that can carry thousands of passengcVa 
and many wagons on a single trip. It is d 
flat-bottomed, broad-decked craft, driven by, 
hui^e paddle-wheels, and haviofi waeou-roiMbii- i)S 
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the centre for the accommpdation of the vehicles^ 
with a spaciotis cabin on either side. On the 
right hand is the " ladies' cabin'* and on the left 
liand the " cents' cabin" — ^this latter diminutive 
indicating that time and space are both precions 
In this busy, hurrying country, and therefore re- 
quire the word ** gentleman^' to be thus abbre- 
viated. The huge boat is a *' double-ender,'* 
sailing with equal facility either way, so that all 
the wagons drive on at one end in New York, 
and when the boat has crossed the river are ready 
to drive off at the other end. It makes its land- 
ings in a ** slip" under a house, so that full pro- 
tection is given in stormy weather, and a timber 
bridge, moving up and down at the outer end 
as the tide rises or lalls^ connects the boat with the 
land, the craft being guided accurately into place by 
the long sides of the '' slip" which jut out into the 
'water. These boats make the passage every few 
'minutes, so that the river crossing is easily tra- 
versed, and they carry an enormous traffic . Going 
aboard the " gents* cabin" is sought, but soon de- 
serted, for the free-bom Americans, who congre- 
gate tnere in large numbers, have saturated the 
floor with tobacco juice and managed, by smoking 
vile pipes and worse cigars, to convert the 
atmosphere into an odorous substance almost solid 
enough to cut. Then the ladies' cabin is 
visited, and is found to be a broad and com- 
fortable place, with tiled flooring, mirrors, 
electric lights, and capacious seats, which 
are largely occupied by the men, whose lives 
would have been endangered had they remained 
in the '' gents' cabin." Prominent signs forbid in« 
dulgence in tobacco on the ladies' side of the 
boat. The ferry is quickly crossed and the crowd 
of ]^ple and wagons emptied out into the 
vtatiOQ in Jersey City. At the head of the ferrv 
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^slipSy of which there are half a dozen, is a hroad 
avenue 500ft. long and bOft. wide, coTered orec 
and giving ample room f oi* the crowds to walk 
about, and across this the multitudes go to and 
from the boats. A brigade of troops coiud almost 
manceuvre and countermarch in this Jersey Oiiiy 
ferry-house of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
adjoining it is the extensive railway station, with 
its waiting rooms and offices, whence i^e train 
starts that is to carry lis 90 miles from New Yorii 
to Philadelphia. 

The train moves swiftly out through Jersey Oity, 
and, rising from the street level, soon pluxiges into 

. the deep rock cuttings that cany the line into 
/B^rgen-nill.^ Far off to the southward, over the 
salt marshes, can be seen the harbour and its 
islands, with the Liberty^ Statue a prominent 
object in view. Then, passing through the rocky 
hill) the railway crosses these meadows for a long 
distance, and we move quickly over the vast level 
expanse towards Kewark, crossing the Hackensaok 
Biver and skirting along the banks of the Passaic^ 
upon which Newark stands. While rolling 
smoothly across the level land of Jerse}. 
let lis take a brief look at this typical 
American railway train, which presents much 
that is a novelty to English eyei. It Ib a 
" two-hour train," traversing the distance be- 
tween the two great' cities, and making two or 
three stops in that length of time. It is running 
upon the finest piece of railway construction la 
America — the New York Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad — a solid road bed, kept in ex« 
oellent order, smooth, stone-ballasted, with heavy 
steel rails and four parallel lines of metals, giving' 
separate double systems for the passenger ana 
the goods traffic. Hushing along at a mile a 
minute our ^toQ locQmQtiTe. wnichjueam^^ 

4u-2 
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with its tender a length of oveir 60ft., 
drawfi a train of almost a dozen long coacnes. The 
four lines of metals are laid at grade, and at 
every few iniles the sifl(nal towers mark the 
seetioils of the hlock system, aiid control 
th^ semaphores that direct the engine drivers, 
^he road-crossings are guarded hy watchmen 
^ho open and shut the safety gates and 
thu6 prevent accidents. The . passengers can 
waiider through the train at will, going from one 
end to the other if they wish, and enjoying per- 
fect freedom of nlovement. The luggage and ex- 
press coaches are next to the locomotive, and lol- 
towin^ them is the " parlout car." This is a 
liixurious coach fitted with comfortable arm-chairs 
that revolve oil pivots, and having broad windows 
giving a good view of the passing scenery. For 
an extra chargd of two shillings this coach may 
be taken. It has convenient toilet rooms and a 
buffet, BO that lunches may be had while riding 
Along. The ordinary passenger coaehes follow, 
withroomy seats arranged like the pews in a church, 
the backs turning over so that the passenger may ride 
forward or backward as he choosesi A long aislepasses 
down the centre, and is the highway of travel 
through the train. The conductor comes along 
to exiimine the tickets, and the baggage mastei 
to see siich passengers as may desire to arrange foi 
the deliver]^ of luggage ; and a large proportion 6i 
the passengers promenade about to see and talb 
With acquaintances or otherwise relieve this mono- 
tony of the journey. Large plate-glass windoWa 
afford an excellent view, and the hi^h top of the 
ooaoh has plenty of ventilators. Everythiufs ia in 
good ord^ and cleanly kept ; the railway servants 
ftre obliging and show every courtesy; and bv wan- 
dering to the tind of the train a good outlook is 
g^ oTor the line and the adiacent country. 
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Tho train rolls across the Passaic River draw- 
bridge tind into tho city of JNowark, where a briet 
halt is made. This is the chief city of New 
Jersey, spreading far over the level land on each 
sido of the railway^ while its northern siubur^bs 
extend up On the hilk of Orange. It is the shire 
town of the county of Essex, showing how English 
tjames are reproduced in this western land. The 
train crosses Markot-strcet to enter .the station, a 
inagnificent highway ruiniing through the business 
section, and the line proceeds among rows of groat 
factories for miles in traversing this extensive 
city. It is a large manufacturing centre, and the 
Morris Canal leading from the Upper Delaware 
river to the Passaic, as well as several lines of 
railway, briug the Pennsylvania coals to its doors. 
It is also a great suburban outlet for New York^ 
and has a considerable area covered with comfortable 
and evon handsome residences, through which 
rune its finest avenue, Broad-street, 132ft. widoi 
bordered with many ornamental buildings, shaded 
by majestic trees, and skirting three attractive 
parks embowered with elms. Newark makes good 
carriages, leather, and beer, and iow would supr 
pose it had a strictly Puritan origin. Yet such 
was the case, for its original settlers were pilgrims 
from New England, led by their minister, . Abra- 
ham Pierson, who had in early life preached in 
Newark, England, and gave their Jersey settle^ 
ment its name. The train starts up, and glided 
rapidly along the fenced-in line, with its gates a^ 
the street-crossings, past rows of factories, an4 
then out among the pretty suburban villas, -poAt 
lawns and gardens, and across the dark 
red level soils towards Elizabeth. This is 
another rtnral suburb of New York, whose mer- 
chants come out to sleep in the comfortable housed 
m its \xoatd and shady streets. It spreads under 
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the name of Elizabethport eastward to the strait 
behind Staten Island, and over there are most ot 
its mills and factories, and also extensive coal 
ihipping piers to which much of the coal mined by 
the Beading Eailroad is sent. In the heart of the 
Dity we cross at grade the line of the New Jersey 
Central Bailroad, which runs down to Elizabeth- 
port| and then by a long trestle-bridge across Newark 
JBajr and into Jersey City, this bemg the route by 
which the Beading Bailroad gains access to New 
fork. Elizabeth is a pretty place, and an ancient 
town (for the States), the original settlement on 
the little Elizabeth river datingfroml665. Its lead- 
ing manufactory is an enormous one, the works of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company. The train 
runs rapidly yirough this attractive town," cross- 
ing the streets and cutting the house-lots diago- 
nally, and for a long distance passes row after row ' 
of suburban villas, with p^ardens and groves sur- 
rounding them, which line all the highways far 
out into the rural section. Off to the eastward 
over the level surface can be seen the hills of 
Staten Island across the strait that separates it 
from the mainland. 

Station after station with ornamental biiildings, 
lawns, and flowers, well kept and attractive, rushes 
by the windows, and the line begins to wind 
among some low nills. It quickly passes through 
Hahway, noted as a great carriage-making town, 
having 20 factories in active operation. The 
railway again cuts all the house-lots bias, and the 
train still winds amon^ the hills, and flits by 
(he little gems of ^aens and pretty stations 
nestling by ihe roadside. yillafi;e after village is 
passed, each with its little church and tall spire, 
pointing upward, as some one haa said, as if a 
lightning rod to avert the wrath of Heaven. At 
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the inventor EdisOn tJoiled for yeaare t© perfect his 
electrical disco voriek. :He lias.Biilcei 'looatecl nil 
factory and home in I^ ewark, and his office in 
Kew York, though still called by admiring friends 
*' the Wizard of Menlo Park." Not far beyond, 
at Metuchen, the Lehigh Yalle}r Kailroad runs 
under our line on its way down to its coal-shipping 
piers at Amboy on Baritan Bay, south of Staten 
Island. Then we dash across the Earitan river, over 
a high bridge, the chocolate-coloured stream bear- 
ing on its bosom much of the dark red soils washed 
out by recent rains, flowing down through wooded 
banks, the turgid waters seeking an out^t in the 
Raritan Bay, 15 miles below. Along the western 
bank is the extensive basin, on a higher level than 
the river,of the Delaware and Earitan Canal,which 
here terminates in New York waters, and delivers 
an extensive commerce brought over from the 
Delaware.AVe rush through New Bninswick,Bkirting 
the comer of its college pounds, and are in the 
county bearing the familiar name of Middlesex. 
Here are more factories on the lowlands alongside 
the river and canal, and a handsome town upon ths 
higher grounds which encircle the older portions 
like a crescent. The red sandstone college buildings 
and attractive grounds we are rushing oy with so 
little ceremony are those of Eutjp;er*s College, a 
seat of learning of the German Eeiormed Chiurch, 
which is flourishing and richly endowed. It has 
an adjunct in the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege, with an experimental farm of 100 acres ; 
while to the northward, and occupying a com- 
manding position above the river, is the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the German Eeformed Church 
with its buildings. 

Leaving the region of the red soils, the Penn* 
sylvania Kailw&y now runs in almost a straight 
line across the level land to the Delaware River at 
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Trenton.^ Pimly.seeoa, far to th^ nortnward, are 
thejia^j onflhieaof tiie^purBC»f thcSoiitlimo^mtam 
range, the Boutliehimost of the Alleghonies. The 
train makes highspeed on the smooth roadway, with 
a procession of east-bound trains darting by and 
showing the enormous traffic carried by the line. 
We pass much forest and bog, and an occasional 
station or railway junction, though the region is 
but sparsely settled. Soon can be seen to the 
westward over the plain the steeples of Prince- 
ton, rising apparently out of a park, so thick is 
the foliage around them. Princeton is a small 
town, but one of the most noted in Now Jersey, 
three miles away from the main railway, ^ quiet 
place containing many elegant residences. It is 
chiefly prominent as the location of the College' of 
New Jersey, bettor known as Nassau Hail or 
Princeton Qpllege, over which Professor James 
M'Cosh, who came from Belfast in 18G8, 
presides with so much success. Fine build- 
ings surt-oijnd its campus, and it is libe- 
rally endowed. Dr. John AVitlierspooii, the 
celebrated Scotch Presbyterian divine, who was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of American 
Independence, was at that time and for 30 years 
its President, and among its graduates were two 
other signers, Kichard Stockton and Benjamin 
Rush. Its Library and School of Science aro 
magnificent buildings of modern construction. 
The original ** Nassau-hall," which was burnt 
many years ago, and to which the College was 
brought from its tirst foundation in Elizabeth, 
was erected in 1757 ** to the immortal memory 
of the glorious King William the Third of the 
illustrious house of Nassau. '' It suffered greatly 
in the war of the Revolution, and around it raged 
the (final skirmish of the battle of Princct'On in 
i777j AVa^Mngton Mt.ejwards j^resepted 60 ijuineas 
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to the college to repair the building. Princeton 
is one of tlio rioted neats of Atnerican learning, 
ranking with Harvard and Yale, and it has 
flourished wonderfully under the care of Br. 
M'CoBh, who has had great influence upon , thfl 
development of American thought and philosophy. 
A few miles further, and the line descends tfio 
grade towards the Delav/are river, and runs at a 
low level under the southern paii; of Trenton, tho 
capital of New Jersey. We have passed from 
Middlesex into Mercer county, named in memory 
of General Hugh Mercer, an American patriot of 
Scotch birth, who fell on its soil in the battle of 
Princeton. The railway goes under the streets, 
and also through tunnels beneath the Delaware 
and Karitan Canal and its feeders,, and then 
out upon a fine iron bridge crossing the 
Delaware river, which is at this part a 
rapidly flowing stream about SOO" yards wide, 
and filled with boulders, South Trenton bein^j the 
head of navigation. Canals are constructed on 
both banks, mainly for the cheap carrying of coalE 
from the Lehigh mine8,located near one of its chief 
tributaries, the Lehigh river, debouching some 
distance above Trenton. The New Jersey capital 
spreads along the eastern bank of tho river and for 
a good distance inland. It is a thriving city, two 
centuries old, and chiefly famous for its battle- 
ground, now built over to such an extent as to 
interfere with the periodical " sham battle of 
Trenton," which is fought, with a final feast, to 
revive revolutionary memories. It is also noted 
for its potteries, established by colonies of workers 
from Staffordshire, who supply almost all the 
crockery for the States. Much of the town is filled 
with canals and also with tho conical kilns of thest 
potteries, dropped dov/n at random, and all appa* 
f ently in fall operation with a prosperoufl trWe 
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Trenton is built over beds of clay, so thac the 
materials are dug out of the ground almost along- 
side the place of manufacture. The finest and 
most delicate decorations adorn thoir goods, and 
the thoroughness with which these imported 
potters do their work has almost stopped the im- 

fortation of china ware from Europe. The Trenton 
tate House, where the New Jersey Legislature 
meets^ has gardens fronting the river, at the foot 
of which the swift current bubbles among the rocks 
and boulders, and adjoining the public grounds are 
rows of fine residences, ^e city shows every evi- 
dence of thrift and prosperity, and although it 
often, in times of active legislative quarrels, dis- 
plays exhibitijons of questionable politics, yet 
these Jersey lawgivers usually manage to govern 
at light direct cost to the people, for they are 
notea in the States for the skill displayed in 
making outsiders supply most of the expenses of 
local government. 

Rouing across the Delaware river bridge th^ 
train enters the great " Keystone State" of 
Pennsylvania, the line curving around to the 
Bduthward towards Philadelphia, over 30 miles 
away. We are now in the county of Bucks — 
again an English name, and proceed for a long 
wtance upon a rich a^icultural plain, having 
•ome of the most productive farm-land in America. 
On one side is a canal, and at varpng distances on 
tiie other side, as its shores wind along, is 
the river. Past Village and farmhouse, among the 
nest of mills at Bristol, the English town being 
here reproduced 23 miles from Philadelphia as the 
county seat of Bucks, and then ultimately into a 
thickly-settled region of suburban villas, with 
handsome grounds, the line leads us, its east-bonnd 
metals burdened with series of trains bearing 
ooals. Dab:oleunu timber, corn, and cattle, as well 
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as many paseengers, towards New York. Broad 
streams are crossed, all falling into the Delaware, 
and the population steadily increases nntil the 
railway, which has grown into five parallel linesL 
enters a region which is a succession of mills ana 
villages, 'fiiese are Tacony, Bridesburg, Frank- 
ford, and others, all ontlyingsuburbs that make part 
of Philadelphia, a citjjr coyering more surface thaa 
any other on the contment. Huge steel and iron 
foundries, cotton, woollen, and corda^ factories^ 
; arpet mills, and eveij sort of industrial establish- 
ment are passed, the intervening surface disclosing 
thousands of comfortable dwelUn^-houses for the 
operatives. It is evident that tne Philadelphia 
working man is much better housed than his Kew 
York brother, who is herded with dozens of other 
families in a crowded and often repulsively filthy 
** tenement house. '^ For miles the railway runs 
through these industrial portions of the expanded 
manufacturing city, approaching it from the uorth- 
east, and then diverging from the Delaware river, 
(;oing through the northern and north-western sec« 
tions towards the Schuylkill river. The line crosses 
Hreet after street, manj laid with tramways for 
local travel, and the tram halts a moment at a busy 
suburban station, where a branch goes off to 
Cermantown. Then it skirts along some oeme* 
teries, and entering a region of low hills it sud«* 
denly comes out from among them upon a high* 
bridge crossing the Schuylkill. Few scenes of 
creater beauty are given than this which quickly 
tursts upon tne view as the train on its elevated 
line crosses the river and Fairmount-park. The 
Schuylkill placidly lies between tree-clad riopinfl 
banks, and curves grandly around both above ana 
oelow the bridge. On either shore are well-kept 
park roads, filled with carriages, and thousands of 
people are out for an airing. JL broad iron luridge^ 
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carries the great kighway of Girard-avomio across 
the river just below, and it passes under 
lie on the western hank. To the right hand 
»TB the groves of the higher grounds of the 
park, ana to the left the delicious shades of the 
Koological-garden, which contains the finest col- 
lection in the States. Everything is luxuriant and 
smiling, while do^vn the river are the domes and 
ti-'jeples and towers of the city, with its bridge* 
imd mass of buildings beyond the park that fill up 
^11 the view. The railway turns down the western 
bank, and then for a great distance the train runs 
Jilong the va«t distributing yard of the PennsyJ-* 
Tania. Railroad, which occupies hundreds of acres 
in West Philadelphia, with the city grown all 
around it. Here come together railway lines from 
all directions, concentrating a vast ^oods traffio 
from many thousands of miles of line that has 
to be assorted and passed on to its destination. 
To the west goes out the line to Pittsburg and 
the Mississippi Valley ; to the south the line to 
Baltimore and Washington. Past thousands of 
tars, many extensive railway buildings and shops, 
with locomotives snorting and.pufi&ng in all diroc- 
"^OBs, our train moves upon a line which has gra^ 
dually risen above the level of the yard ; &en 
eniokly curves to the eastward^ and, almost 
aoubling upon its previous course, goes over the 
yard and out to the Schuylkill. Directly ahead is 
the tall white tower of the City Hall, unfinished, 
hat rising far above the buildings, with a galaxy of 
other steeples, domes, and towers around it. Wa 
Mfiftly reKjross the Schuylkill to its eastern bank, 
ftod move along an elevated line among the tops of 
tiie houses right into the heart of Philadelphia. A 
moment later the train halts in the '^ Broad-street 
it«tion,''and we go out into the City HaU-sauare. 
in tho oentre of the << Quaker City.'' 
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IX.-.THE QUAKER CITY, 

The prosperous city founded two centur|Q0 agcy 
by William Perm ia chiefly buiU upon »brQf4 
plain between the Delaware and Schuylkill riverVy 
about 100 miles from the sea. The Delaware is • 
wide stream that comes from the Oatskill moun<* 
tains in Jifew York State, and breaking through 
the Alleghanies about 80 miles north of Philaw 
delphia flows from the northroast to its whsrveSf 
and broadening into the estuary of Delaware Bay 
reaches the ocean between Cape Jfay and 
Qape Henlopen. A redoubtable old skipper o( 
the Dutch East India Company, Oaptftift 
Carolis Jacobsen Mey, came along there ii^ 
1C14 with a small fleet of 60-ton frigates, and triad 
to give the river and the capes his various names, 
but only one has survived, in the sea-coast water- 
ing-place of Cape May. Thomas West| the thjr4 
Lord De La Warr, who was at that time th^ 
Qovfjrnor of Virginia, in hjs voyages both before an4 
after 1614 was m the bay, and both bay and rive? 
were given bis name, which was also assumed l^ 
the Indians living on the banks with whom Penn^ 
made his treaties, and aftei-wards by the '^ Dia«L 
mond State'' of ^'Little Delaware," bordering t^ 
bay and river's western shore. The Schuylkill 
dver is a mountain stream, about 120 miles longi 
coming from the north-west tlirough the an1^A« 
cite coalfields of Pennsylvania, and falling into 
the Delaware, in such a lowland region just below 
Philadelphia, that its mouth is vcArotly djm 
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cemible. In fact, the early Dutch explorers of the 
Delaware passed and repassed the place and never 
discovered it, and when the stream was afterwards 
found by going overland and traced down to its 
mouth, they appropjfiately named it the Schuyl- 
kill, V"ich means " the hidden river." A low 
alluvial plain stretches for miles back of the con* 
fluenoe of the two rivers, and finally rises into 
bills of. gravel and rock towards the west and 
north-west. Upon this plain and the undulating 
surface around it Philadelphia is built, being in 
shape between the rivers much like an hour-^lass, 
ulthou^h tiie city has recently spread far west of 
the Schuylkill. The Delaware in front of the 
built-up portion sweeps around a grand curve 
from nortn-east to south, and then, reversing the 
movement, flows around the " Horseshoe bend", 
below the city from south to west to meet the 
SchuylMll. This extended river front, with that 
on the smaller river,gives about 20 miles for docks 
and wharfage, so that quite a large commerce is' 
carried on both streams, and the town being en* 
circled by railways its trade reaches a grand aggre- 

£te. It is the headquarters of two of the greatest 
nerican railways, both being largely owned in 
England, the Irennsylvania and the Reading. 
Their lines encircle the city, go through it in 
various directions,and their managers are generally 
able to rule it eo far as to get from it whatever 
they want. It is these railway and commercial 
conveniences, together with the ample room for 
spreading in all directions and the proximity 
to the coalfields, added to the cheapness 
of living, that nave made Philadelphia the 
greatest manufacturing city in the world, 
and attracted to it a million of inhabitants. It is 
surrounded, through the alluvial character of the 
shores of both rivers, bv a rocion of the richest 
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market gardeDs, and the adjacent counties em* 
brace a wealthy agricultural and dairy section. 
Clay underlies a large part of the surface, and 
this makes bricks for building. Living is conse* 
guently cheapened, and the people are able to 
sommand then: own homes, the occupant, through 
It most extensive use of building associations and 
lavings funds, being usually the owner of his 
bouse. There are a thousand miles of paved 
itreets and nearly two hundred thousand dwell- 
ing housesj while more buildings are put up year 
after year by the thousands, as acre ^upon acre o£ 
now territory is absorbed by the rapidly growing 
city. 

When William Penn laid out his town-plat he 
made two broad highways pointing towards the 
four cardinal points of the compass and crossins 
at right angles in the centre, at which he locate? 
ft public square of ten acres. His east and west 
street, made 100ft. wide, he placed at the 
narrowest part of the hour-glass, wnere the rivers 
approachea within two miles of each other, their 
confluence being six miles below. This he called 
the High-street, but it is now known as Market- 
street. His north and south street was laid out 
in the centre of the plat, and at its southern end 
reached the Delaware near the Schuylkill's mouth, 
while the northern end was produced indefinitely. 
This he made 113ft. wide ana called Broad-street. 
Upon the public square in the centre of the plan 
there was built aQuaKerMeeting-house,the Friends, 
while yet occupying the caves imder the banks of 
the Delaware that were their earliest dwellings, 
ihowing anxiety to maintain their forms of re- 
ligious worship. This meeting has since mul* 
tiplied into scores in the city and neighbouring 
regions, for the sect, while it may not increase in 
numbers like some others, fully hojlds its own in 
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wealth and importance, and has still great in- 
fluence in modern Philadelphia. Aftflr more than 
a century had elapsed, the pump-house and re- 
servoir of the watei*works were placod in this 
Centre-square. These fulfilled their duty urltil the 
Fairmount Waterworks were established, and then 
the place was made a park. Finally, it was deter- 
mined to utilize the ground for a new <sity hall, 
and for 16 years Philadelphia has been erecting 
there a grand structure of white marble, which is 
one of the most magnificent buildings in the 
world. It is now aunost completed, and the 
tower, which is the great landmark in approach- 
ing the city from every direction, is intended to 
be taller than any other steeple in existence. 
Upon the apex will stand a colossal bronze statue 
of William Penn, the founder, who will gaze com- 
placently over his vast City of Brotherly Love- 
grown far beyond the dimensions he gave it ana 
spreading away in every direction. The Ccntre- 
BquawJ, which has now become the Citjr-hall- 
square, is the official centre of Philadelphia, but 
it has ceased to be the geographical centre, which^ 
through expansion of population, is now located 
nearly a mile northward, on Broad-street. 

William Penn not only started his settlement 
m principles of the strictest rectitude, but he 
was thoroughly rectangular in his ideas. All the 
streets on his plan were laid out parallel to the 
two prominent ones, so that they crossed at right 
angles, and his map thus made the town a perfect 
chessboard. This plan has been generally fol- 
lowed in the newer districts, although a few 
country roads in the outer regions that were laid 
upon diagonal lines have been absorbed by the 
city's growth. Penn's city also included fouf 
other squares, located near the outer corners oi 
his olan. Those cover about soven acres each* 
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and h6 designed thom, as his earliest map 
Btates, ** to Go for the like uses as the Moor- 
fielda in London." They were unnamed for a 
long time, and during many years three of them 
were used as cemeteries. The two that were 
south-oast and south-west of the centre wero 
early surrounded by the built-up city as it spread 
westward from the Delaware front, and they were 
ultimately pivon the names of Washington and 
Franklin, being now attractive little parks that are 
the breathing places of populous localities in the 
older portion of the city. The north-western and 
flouth-wostern squares were named at a later 
period, the former after James Logan, who was 
Penn'fl secretary, and the latter after David 
Ritten house, the philosopher. Tliey are now 
centres of lashionable residence, and are both 
popular parks. Fronting upon Logan-square is the 
largest and most imposing church in the city, the 
Homan Catholic Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a grand Roman-Corinthian structure of red land- 
stone, whose lofty dome, rising over 200ft., is soon 
from afar. Tliis cathedral, which is the seat of 
the Archbishop of Philadelphia, covers 13Cft. by 
216ft., and has a finely decorated interior. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, containing the best 
natural history collection extant, with over 250,000 
specimens, also fronts this square. Rittenhouse- 
square is surrounded by dwellings, and is bordered 
by West Walnut-street, v/hich may be described 
as the Fifth-avenue of Pbiladelphia, being the 
most coveted location for private residences. 
The Holy Trinity Church, the leading Episcopal 
church, IS on Walnut-street, fronting this square. 
For a long distance this fashionable thoroughfare 
IB lined by imposing residoRces,gonerally of brown- 
stone in the newer portions, and the chief local 
ambition among the parvenus is to get there to live. 
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The Pennsylvania Railway on the arrival at 
Philadelphia lands its passengers in an elaborately 
constructed station on the western sideoftheCity- 
hall-square, so that the first view in the Quaker 
city upon leaving the building is of the magni- 
ficent City-hall, whose marble walls rise in grace- 
ful beauty far above the pavement, and exceed in 
grandeur of construction and comjprehensiveness 
of plan anything we have yet seen in the StatejB. 
This vast structure covers about 5^ acres, and is 
built in the form of a quadrangle around a central 
courtyard about 200ft. square. The sides of 
the building measure respectively 486ft. by 470ft., 
and Mansard roofs and Louvre domes sur- 
mount the four lofty stories. The entire edifice is 
of white marble, the broad tower having already 
risen 360ft. and is to be carried to a total 
height of 557ft., the Penn statue to be put on 
top being 36ft. high. Tliis tower is 90ft. 
wide at uie base, and at 361ft. elevation will 
have clock faces 20ft. in diameter. The building 
is the largest on the American continent, having 
over 14 acres of floor surface, and containing more 
than 500 apartments. It is designed to accommo- 
date all the Law Courts and the offices of the city 
governments, several departments having already 
moved in. Its cost will be £3,C00,0C0, and the 
patient people of the town are paying for it 
entirely out of the annual tax-rates, about 
£1U0,000 to £140,000 being devoted to the 
purpose each year. The work began in 1871. 
and the mammoth corner-stone, weighing eight 
tons, was laid in the north-eastern angle of the 
foundations of the tower in 1874. A wide open 
space surrounds this City-hall, and from the centre 
of each side Broad-street and Market-street 
stretch towards the four points of the compass — 
wide nassaee-ways for pedestrians being opened 
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througn tne great building on the line of each 
Bt^eet. Upon the northern side of City-hall- 
BQuare, at tne comer of Broad-street, stands the 
PniladelphJa Masonic Temple, the finest Masonio 
edifice in existence, built o! granite, a pureKorman 
structure, 250ft. long, 150ft. wid6, and having 
a tower rising 230ft. It is richly ornamented, 
ftnd is used exclusively by the various Masonio 
bodies, who meet within in the fine halls in the 
interior, each finished in accordance with an 
order of architecture — the Korroan, Corinthian, 
Doric, Ionic, Egyptian, Oriental, Italian, 
Renaissance, &c. The Temple with its furniture 
cost £^00,000, and its carved and decorated 
granite Norman porch is universally admired. To^ 
the northward, on Broadnstreet, at the next comer 
Arch-street, is a cluster of churches, each a model 
of classic construction. On the south side of the 
square, and extending through to Chestnut-street, 
is the white marble building of the United States 
Mint, where all the coinage is executed, and wprk 
is now going on day and night at manufacturing 
the short-weight American silver dollar, which 
cannot be forced into circulation. Over two 
millions of these ** Daddy dollars," which the 
" silver party " compel to be coined because 
they are of the same weight as the *' Dollar of 
our Fathers," are turned out every month, and are 
, then stored in the Treasury vaults as security for 
a paper circulation, because the people will not 
have them. To the eastward of the square is a 
nreat bazaar, which is one of the features of 
Fhiladelphia--John Wanamaker's store. This is 
an aggregation of shops, selling all kinds of goods, 
and covering an entire block of about four acres. 
It is the great eocial exchange for the ladies, 
who troop there by thousands to meet their 
friends, make nurchases, and see and hear what is 
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ffoing on. Its owner, John Wanamakor, is a 
typical American, who runs two or three othcar 
large buBJijess establiehments in a4clition to this 
ppe, is the chief manager of the biggest Sunday 
school in town, devotes much time to art an4 
tinapce and the management of the Beading rail^ 
road, and also occasionally dabbles in politics, 
Jjike most energetic business Americans, he begaa 
ip?ith almost nothing, and has amassed a fortune, 
though yet a young man. Ho recently bought 
the painting of * Christ before Pi J ate ^' fop 
£24,000, tho masterpiece of the Hungarian 
painter, Munkacsy. 

The chief street of the Quaker city is a narrow 
and crowded highway only 00ft. wide, parallel 
t» and ju^t south of Market-street. This iQ 
OheBtnut-strect, which crosses Broad-street at a 
short distance from the front of the southern eleva<? 
tionof the City-hall. Its western end is a residential 
section whicn, like its companion, Walnut-street, 
is prolonged far beyond tho Schuylkill river fop 
miles into West Philadelphia. For some distance^ 
both east ajid west of tho crossing of Broad- 
Street, it is a region of attractive shops. To tliQ 
eastward it then passes among th^ newraapers 
and banks, and finally into tlie section of busy 
wholesale trade for several blocks until it ter- 
minates at the Delaware river. The southern side- 
walk on Chestnut-street is the fashionable 
promenade. One block westward from Broad- 
[^treet, upon Chestnut, is the massive sandstone 
»nd marble building of the Young Men'a 
Christian Association. A leisurely stroll east^ 
ward along this famous street will give probably 
the best impression of Philadelphia. The Mint 
is passed, and the Wanamaker store, with rows 
of palatial shops. One entire block of these, 
t^etw^en Eleventh and Twelfth streetg^with aU tho 
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buildings northward to Market-street behind 
them, were given the city by ita ffreatest bene* 
factor, Stephen Girard. At Twelfth-street is the 
imposing marble buildicg of the White Dental 
Manufacturing Company, whore artificial teeth 
are made for all the world. At Tonth-street tho 
Mutual Life Irpuranco Company has a grand 
structure, with the Mercantile Library, the largest 
in the city, behind it, and the office of the 
FhUadclpMa Inquirer oppcBite. On b'outh Tenth* 
street is the Jefferson Medical College and 
Hospital, Philadelphia being the leading medical 
school in the States, the students coming from all 
parts of America. At Ninth-street is a comer 
adorned with magnificent buildings. The post* 
office of granite, with a frontage of 400ft., rises 
high above the street, surmounted with the flags 
and vanes of the Weather Bureau, this grand 
Renaissance structure having cost £1,0C0,0C0, 
Adjoining it is a perfect ceni of a building which 
is the cffice of tho Philadelphia Becord. On the 
opposite corner is a row of splendid white marble 
stones. The easternmost corners have the largest 
hotels of the city — the Continental and Girard, 
each a popular hostelry. At Eighth-street is the 
tall and handsome Times building, and just 
above it the Daily News. Upon Eighth-street^ 
some distance south from Chestnut, is the Peni>* 
svlvania Hosnital, standing in ample and weljk 
shaded grounds. At Seventh-street is the Frea^ 
hoildii3g, and on Seventh-street, northward from 
Chestnut, is a colony of newspaper offices anil 
printing houses, that locality heing known a4 
•* Printing-houEo-square," the building at the 
comer being tho olhce of the oldest daily newsv 
paper in America, the North American. In the 
midst of this typographical region is the plain 
mi stthetftnti&l edifice of the Fraiddm Xostitutflb. 
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designed to promote the mechanical ana useful 
arte, and having a fine library, museum, and 
^ leCture-hall. The stately brown^stone Fvhlw Ledger 
building is at Sixth and Chestnut streets, this 
being the leading newspaper of Philadelphia, and 
published by George W. Childs. It faces Inde- 
pendence-square, and near it are the oflSces of the 
JSvening BMlleiin and the German Demohrat, 

Our Chestnut-street promenade has now brought 
us to the most hallowed locality of American 
patriotic memories. Upon the Ledger corner is a 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, while a short dis- 
tance further down the street is a statue of George 
Washington. Independence-square is an open 
space of about four acres, occupying the block 
between Chestnut and Walnut and Fifth and 
Sixth streets, tastefully laid put in flowers and 
lawns, with spacious and well-shaded walks. U^n 
the northern side of the square, and fronting 
Chestnut-street, is Independence-hall, a modest 
brick building, yet the most interesting object 
that Philadelphia contains. It was in this house, 
known familiarly as the " State-liouse," that the 
Continental Congress met, which governed the 
thirteen revolted colonies during the American 
Bevolution, excepting when driven out upon the 
British capture of the city in 1777-78. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted here July 4, 
1776. The old brick building, two stories high, 
plainly built and lighted by large windows, waa 
begun in 1732 and took three vears to build, 
having cost what was a large sum for those days, 
£5,600, the population then being about 10,000. 
It stands back some distance &om the street 
line, leaving a broad flagstone pavement in front, 
which is planted with trees. On either side are 
rows of dingy low building, occupied by city 
officials, whicn do the locality little credit, and 
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being of modem construction ought to be 
removed. A larger building ends the row 
at each street comer, that of Fifth-street being 
the ciEce of the Mayor. The State>house has a 
central corridor passing through it to the square, 
and is surmounted by a tall wooden steeple with 
clock and bell. Hanging from the roof of this 
corridor in such position that while in full sight 
it cannot be touched is the famous " Indepen- 
dence bell." This bell, originally cast in Eng- 
land, and sent to Philadelphia for the State-house 
steeple, has running around its top the prophetic 
inscription, * * Proclaim Liberty throughout the Land 
unto all the Inhabitants Thereof." It rang out in 
joyous peals the news of the signing of the Decla- 
ration, and is the most precious relic the country 
possesses. It formerly was rung on anniversaries, 
but about 50 years ago was unfortunately cracked. 
The high and inaccessible location given it was 
a necessity for preservation, as relic-hunters have 
already knocked off much of the lower parts. 
Occasionally, however, the bell is taken down,' 
and is carried under guard upon a pilgrimage 
around the country to receive the homage of the 
populace. A wide stairwajr rises beneath the bell 
to the upper storey, which is used as the meeting 
place of the City Councils. It was here that 
Washington delivered his " Farewell Address " in 
closing his term of service as the first President 
of the United States. On the lower storey there'- 
is a room on each side of the corridor, and it was 
in the eastern room that the Congress met, this 
bei|ig the celebrated room of the building. The 
apartment is preserved in the same form as when 
the Congress sat, and the old chairs and tables and 
other furniture used at that time have been 
gathered together and replaced there. On the 
\ralls are the portraits of the sixrnera of the Decl»*. 
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ration, with those of several Revolutionary 
officers, and also the Original " Rattlesnake 
flogs '' with the mdtto, " Don't Tread on Me," 
that were the earliest ilags of America, and prey 
ceded the Stars and Stripes. A tiled floor has re- 
placed the old one, which was worn out, but other- 
wise the room is in its original condition. It is 
about 40ft. square. 

The western apartment is of the same size, and 
is used as a depository of Revolutionary relics. 
Upon entering the most prominent object seen is 
West's largo painting of " Pcnn's Ti-oaty with the 
Indians," which is supposed to represent the 
founder negotiating on ^he banks of the Delaware 
at Shackamaxon for the purchase of the Indian 
title to the lands in Pennsylvania. Alongside is 
a fine poii^rait of King George III. Few English- 
men probably know that there is preserved in 
Independence-hall, in Philadelphia, as a precious 
relic, one of Allan Ramsay's best portraits of the 
King whose name was once so odious in the 
American colonies. It is a full-length portrait 
representing him when a young man in his 
coronation robes. The walls are also adorned 
with excellent portraits of his ancestors, George I. 
and n., also of Queen Anne, William III. and 
Mary, and t)f Charles II.; and there is a valuable 
collection of autographs and letters written by 
these Sovereigns. The presence of so much Britisn 
royalty under the very shadow of the liberty bell 
testifies to the friendliness now existing between 
the mother country and her vigorous offspring. 
The portraits of William Penn and of his wife 
and relatives are prominent, and there is also pre- 
served the original charter he gave to Philadelphia 
in 1701, with much else that is of interest. A fac- 
simile of the Indian wampum belt representing a 
treaty is also preserved, wherein strings of beads 
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indicate tho terms of the agreement made, and a 
Btout man shaking hands with » Bmallcr^ thih 
one, also rudely worked out in the beads, is inter- 
preted as the treaty between Penn and the Indian. 
The original is held by tho Historical Society. 
Ancient weapons, books, paper money, crockery, 
and clothing are preserved in cases, the clothing 
showing much of tho unmistakable Quaker hue 
and fashion* Among the garments is a set of 
infant's clothing made by Mrs. John Adams at the 
birth of John Quincy Adams — both father and son 
having been Presidents of the States. Many 
interesting local portraits hang upon the walls, 
including that of Thomas West, third Lord De La 
Warr, who named the Delaware river. The coats 
of arms of the 13 colonies first forming the 
American Union adorn the cornice. The old Hall 
.has quite a flavour of historic sanctity. >fot far 
away from it on North Fifth-street is tho Quaker 
graveyard where Franklin is buried. His remains, 
with those of his wife, lie under a flat stone just 
inside the wall, and an opening, protected by an 
iron railing, gives passers-by a view of the spot. 
Penn, Bradford, Franklin, Morris, and Girard are 
all closely intertwined with early Philadelphia 
histoiy, and their names are everywnere 
reproduced. 

East of Independonce-hall, Chestnut-street 
crosses Fifth-street, and both sides are then lined 
with magnilicent buildings, all of them banks and 
financial institutions. Tho great Drexel bank ol 
white marble stands at the corner, and beyond if 
on either hand are a dozen buildings of grand 
construction, where in are many millions of capital. 
These banks are. built with fine interiors, theii 
ceilings rising high above the floors, with the 
light usually admitted from above. The Drexel 
bank was founded by Francis M. Drexo], and iis 
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present owner, his son, Anthpnjr J. Drexel, is the 
wealthiest I^hiladelphian of this generation, and 
is usually the leader of the greatest financial 
movements in the States. To the eastward is a 
solid Doric building, fronted by eight massive 
fluted columns, supporting a heayv entablature. 
This is the Custom-house and Federal Treasary, 
and was originally built at a cost of £100,000 for 
the United States bank. During many years this 
institution, which ultimately suspended, was a 
leading bone of contention in American politics. 
Standing under its portico, the view of the row of 
banks on the opposite side of the street shows one 
of the finest series in existence,granite and marble 
being varied in several orders of architecture. 
Ujfon Fourth-street, south from Chestnut, are the 
oflices of the Beading and Pennsylvania Railroads, 
enormous buildings, the former of brown-stone and 
the latter of granite, with a narrow passage-way 
between them. The presidents of those railways 
are said to actuallv govern more men, control 
more active capital, and wield more real power 
than any other officials in the country. Eastward 
of Fourth Chestnut-street has more financial insti- 
tutions, and in one of them — the Guarantee Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company — is the largest fire- 
proof safe in existence, a three-story structure, 
divided into six separate rooms. Along- 
side this building, at the ^nd of a narrow 
court, and some distance back from the 
street, is another house of great historical 
interest, a plain, two-story brick building of 
modest dimensions which is carefully preserved. 
This is the hall of the Carpenters' Company, and 
in it in 1774 the first Colonial Congi*ess assembled, 
which paved the way for the Revolution. 

Third-street is a region of bankers' and brokers' 
otGiGeB, South of Chestnut-street ii a fine marble 
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bnilding occupied by the Girard Bank, which was 
copied from the iDublin Exchange. This vaa 
Stephen Girard 's bank until his death. Behind it 
is the Stock Exchange, whicn^ with the bank and 
most of the neighbouring buildings, is part of the 
estate Girard gave the city. Below, at the comer 
of Walnut-street, is the Merchants' Exchange, a 
splendid marble edifice, having a semi-circular 
colonnade on its eastern front, which opens upon 
a broad street leading down to the river. On 
Walnut-street are rows of offices of insurance 
companies, and this is a centre of the mercantile 
quarter ,the merchants occupyingmost of the space 
eastward to the Delaware. The Government 
Customs stores extend through from opposite the 
Merchants' Exchange to Second-street, and here is 
the brown-stone Chamber of Commerce buildinif. 
which stands on the site of William Fenn's old 
dwelling known as the " Slate Roof House," and 
afterwards occupied by John Hancock, who pre- 
sided over the Continental Congress, ana later by. 
Benedict Arnold when he ruled Pluladelphia for 
the King. Second-street, north of Market, has' 
the venerable Christ Church, built in 1727, the 
most revered Episcopal church in the city and the 
one to which Bishop White came after nis conse^' 
cration at Lambeth a hundred years ago. It still 
possesses the earliest chime of bells sent out td 
America, and the steeple, rising nearly 200ft., is a 
prominent object seen from the river. Warehouses 
line Chestnut-street east from Second, and the 
noted street finally leads down a sloping hill to 
the water's ed^e, the wharves having been pro- 
jected some distance beyond the original bluff 
shore. Here on either hand long lines of piers 
and vessels stretch for miles in asprandsemiH^ircle, 
for the Delaware Biver bears aheavy commerce. 
The opposite shore beyond the_interveninfltWind<) 
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mill Island is low and levol^ and over thoro,a mile 
away^ is the flourishing Kew Jersey suburb of 
Camden. Standinjj on the end of a pier the grand 
sweep of the river is seen with the broad stretch 
of wharves and docks of the Pennsylvania Railway 
at the southern end and the low, bhick outline ol 
the Heading Kailroad coal-piers at the upper ena. 
Not even an apolc^y for a hill is vieibie, all the 
land being the low river 'shores or the equally low 
outlying islands. To the north-east are wide 
extents of factories and iron-mills, with heavy, 
overhanging smokes, and busy ship-yards loom up 
among them in the Kensington district. That was 
once the best-knov/n portion of primitive Phila- 
delphia — " the neutral land of Shackamaxon." 
It was here, during centuries before Penn's 
arrival,that the Indian tribes from all the region 
east of the Alleghanies, between the Great Lakes, 
the Hudson Hiver, and the Potomac had been 
accustomed to kindle their cotmcil fires, smoke the 
pipe of deliberation, exchange the wampum belts 
of explanation and treaty, and drive bargains with 
each other. Some came by long trails hundreds 
of miles overland, and some in their birch canoes 
^ by water and portage. It was on this " neutral 
ground '* by the riverside that Penn soon after his 
arrival held his solemn council with the Indiana, 
fiealing mutual faith and securing their lifelong 
friendship for the infant colony. Tliis treaty, 
embalmed in history and on canvas, was probably 
made in November, 3082, under the **treaty elm " 
at Shackamaxon, which was blown down in 1810. 
This tree was kept sacred by the early inhabitants, 
laid the spot where it stood, pow covered in by 
iron-mills and Bhip-yards,is marked by a neglected 
, aiid decayins monument bearing the significant 
inscription, ^* Treaty Ground of William Penn 
tod tbft Indian Nation,* 1682.— Unbroken Faith.\' 
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Thus bbgjin Penn's City oi Brotherly Love, based 
fen ft compact which, in the wcrda of Voltaire, was 
** never sworn to and never broken*'* 



X.— THE QUAKER Cltt, ITS PAttK AND 
SUBURBS. 

In the early settlement of Philadelphia the citj? 
was on the Delaware river front. It gradually 
spread westward towards the Schuylkill river, 
dressed it, and now extends several miles beyond. 
The growth of the city has caused no less th an 
fourteen bridges to be built over the Schuylkill, 
and several new ones are contoinplatod. The two 
chief streets in Penn's plan, as I have heret6foife 
stated, wore Market-street and Broad-sfcreet, 
which intersect at City Hall-squstre, its great 
white tower standing at the intersection 
being thb landmark, visible from all patfes of 
these wide highways. Market-street is a great 
Jtnart of trade, aiid stiretclios nearly six mil^ 
westward from the t)elaware. with its rbws of 
Storehouses and shops. Arch-street, parallel to 
and north of Market-street, was the favourite place 
of Quaker residence, and at Fourth-street and Aroh- 
street Was one of their promitoetit meeting hotis^. 
But business his invaded this oncd exclusive t^ 
gion, and the venerable meeting-hoiisd &nd its 
graveyard in the block to the westward, where 
Franidin is buiried, ate now intrienohed airoUnd by 
itOF^s and ftiotorids. It was the adoption of tbo 
ptinciplib th«t eVerT man should live in . hii iHhn 
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house, sapplemented by liberal extensions of 
trAxncar lines, that has made Philadelphia grow. 
Four, six, eight, and ten roomed dwellings 
have . been built by the mile, and set up in row 
after row as the city expanded. Two-story and 
threenstory houses, of red pressed brick, with 
marble steps and white or green window shutters, 
make up the greater part of the town, and each 
house is its owner's castle, this owner being in 
most cases a successful toiler who has saved hii 
house out of his hard earnings, literally brick b^ 
brick. It has been lamented by sofne of Henrv 
George's disciples that his land theories '^ take , 
better in every other large American city than in 
his native town of Philadelphia, and the reason ia 
apparent. Most Philadelphia householders are 
landowners, and, having! laboured hard to ^et 
their homes, they hesitate before espousing 
schemes for a '^ new divide." There is almost 
limitless surface in the suburbs yet capable 
of absorption in the same way, and the pro- 
cess whion has given Philadelphia the largest city 
surface in America will go on indefinitely. The 
population also is more representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon races than in most American cities, 
although the Teuton numerously abounds ana 
speedi^ assimilates. There is one large manufac« 
turing section of the Quaker city, in the north- 
eastern quarter, that is almost entirely English 
and Welsh, and in this region of busy weaving 
mills are said to be made more carpets in a year 
than are produced in all England. It literally 
makes carpets for all the world. The English are 
Joyal to Old country memories, they have their 
flourishing benevolent societies, and their head- 
9yartera at.St. GpQiee'^halL^on^Airchrfitraat. a 
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short distance from the Cit3^-hall, is one of the 
finest assembly rooms in Philadelphia. St. Greorge 
is slaying the Dragon in a magnificent bronze 
group surmounting the front f a^^de, and on all 
Ihglish esAtk days the British standard fioats over 
the builaing. The greatest extent of Philadelphia 
is upon a line from south-west to north-east, which 
willstretch fifteen miles upon a continuous sur* 
face of paved and lighted streets and buildings. 

Broaa-street, which is the popular highway for 
the display of processions ana pageants, is built 
upon tor seven or eight miles, and is extended 
about thirteen miles north and south of the City- 
hall. At the southern end is League Island, the 
location of a Government- Navy-yard. Northward 
for some distance the street crosses the alluvial 
lands of the "Neck,* ' mostlyprolific market gardens. 
The broad granite building of the Ridgway Library 
stands in the centre of a lawn about one mile south 
of the City-hall. It cost £350,000, a bequest from 
the late Dr. James Hush, and is a free library o£ 
reference attached to the Philadelphia Library as 
a branch, one of the restrictions of the gift, how- 
ever, excluding newspapers, because they are 
vehicles of " disjointed thinking.'' Several public 
institutions and attractive churches ana resi- 
dences adorn South Broad-street, and at Locust- 
street is the Academy of Music, the largest opera 
house in America. The favourite box in this 
temple of music and the drama is known as the 
** Prince of Wales's box," having been occupied 
by him when he visited the city in 1869. On 
Locust-street, east of Broad-street, the Philadel- 
phia Library has handsome quarters, it having 
been founded in 1731 by Franklin and his friends, 
who there formed a literary club called the 
** Junto." Northward from Locust-street to the 
Ci|7-hall is a ^distance of ., throe blocks, and 
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this is one of the most impox't^ut sections 
of Philadelphia, having fine hotels at the in- 
tersections of Walnut and Chestnut streets, and 
also having the attractive building of the 
chief club in the city, the Union League^ which 
represents the dominant Republican party in local 
politics. Passing the City-hall-square and its 
attendant Masonic Temple and cluster of churches 
to North Broad-street,^ the profusely ornamented 
Academy of Fine Arts is located at Cherry-street, 
a magnificent structure in the Byzantine school, 
containing a valuable collection of paintings and 
statuary. Boyond this, Broad-street passes through 
a shabby quarter that is ,in a transition state, 
grand buildings being constructed m what was for- 
merly a region of railway ctorohouees that have sinee 
been abandoned. Here are the armouries of the 
local troops, the Homoeopathic College and Hos- 
pital, the Catholic High School, and some others. 
Beyond them the E/cading R-ailroad has a pas- 
senger station, and then the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, one of the most extensive factories and 
the largest of its kind in the country, extends for 
a long distance. The adjacent blocks, far back 
from the street on both sides, are filled with iron 
mills and foundries, this being the Congress 
district which sends to Washington the Pennsyl- 
vania Protectionist champion, William D. Kelley, 
who is familiarly known as ** Old Pig IronKelley.*' 
Spring-garden-street, which is lined with fashion- 
able residences, crosses Broad-street at right 
angles, and then there are more churches, while 
beyond, for a couple of miles, the street is bordered 
with magnificent dwellings, and is a favourit€ 
drive ana promenade. Hero live hundreds of th^ 
wealthy manufacturers and successful businesi 
men who have mado fortunes, and spend larga 
iaai,<iUj^i»upoj^.thoaiioxiunfini.Qijtfee^i^ a^ 
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the street runs northward beyond ihem through 
the populous suDorbs to Uermantown^.^'^^^: -^ 
In its northward course,at the dist^ance of about 
a mile and a half from the Oity-haU) Broad* 
street intersects Girard-avenue. This grand high* 
way, over 100ft. wide, stretches almost from tha 
Delaware Biver westwards to the Schuylkill, which 
it crosses upon a splendid iron bridge, just below 
the crossing of tne New York division of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad, Girard-avenue, in its 
course westward from Broad-street, diver^ • 
luround the enclosure of Girard College, >w]ucli 
occupies grounds ooyering about 42 acres. The 
name of Stephen Girard, to which I have already 
referred, is a familiar one in Philadelphia^vand 
before the advent of Astor at New Xork,; hii 
was the greatest American fortune. Btepbes 
Girard was bom in Bordeaux in 1750, and, being a 
^Niilor's soUjhe began life as a cabin boy. He first 
appeared in l^hiladelphia during the Bevolution aa 
a small trader,andafter some years' trafficking waa 
reported in 1790 to have an estate valued a4 
£6,000. Subsequently, through trading with the 
•West Indies, and the advantages that a neutral 
had in the warlike period that followed,he amassed 
wealth rapidly, so that by 1812, when he opened 
his bank, ne had a capital of £240,000.and so^eal 
was the public confidence in him that depositor! 
flocked to his bank ; he increased its capital 
to £800,000, and when the United States goi 
into its war with England in that yeai 
he was able to take, without help, a Goi 
vemment loan of £1-000,000. He was s 
remarkable man, frugal and parsimonioufl| 
but profuse in his public charities, though strioi 
in exacting every penny due himself. He com 
jtributed liberally to the adornment of the oity} 
and ezeot^ many fine buildings. Ho despised tha 
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few relatives that he had, and when he died, in 
1881,his estate, then the largest known inAmerica, 
and estimated at £1,800,000, was almost entirely 
bequeathed for charity. He left donations to 
hospitals, schools, masonic poor funds, for fuel 
tor the poor, and other charitable purposes, but 
the bulk of his fortune went to the city of Phils^- 
delphia, part for the improvement of its streets 
and the Delaware river front, but the greaterpor- 
tion to endow Girard College. This was left in' 
dihe form of a bequest of £400,000 in money and a 
large amount of lands and buildings, together 
with the land whereon the college has been built,- 
He gave the most minute directions about its 
construction, tho institution to be for the support 
and instruction of poor white male orphans, who 
aro admitted between the ages of six and ton 
years, and between the ages of 14 and 18 years 
are bound out as apprentices to various occupc^ 
tions. A curious clause in the will provides that 
no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any 
sect whatever is to hold any connexion with the 
college, or oven bo admitted to the premises as a; 
visitor, but the oihcers are required to instruct the 
pupils in the purest principles of morality, leaving 
them to adopt their own religious beliefs. The 
college is of white marble, and is the finest 
specimen of Grecian architecture in the States. 
It is a Corinthian temple surrounded by a 
portico of 34 columns, each 55ft. high and 6ft. in 
aiameter. The whole length of the building is 
169ft., its width 111ft., and height 97ft., the roof 
being made of heavy slabs of marble, from which, 
as the college stands on very high ground, there is 
a grand view over the city. Many other buildings, 
some but little less pretentious than the college 
itself, aro located within the enclosure. This 
comprohgnsiye charity supports and educates from 
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1,200 to 1,500 orphan boys, andfor nearly 40 years 
1^ been in successful operation. 
' Excepting to the southward, Philadelphia is) 
surrounded by a broad belt of attractive 
suburban residences, the semi-rural region for, 
miles being filled with ornamental villas andj 
the comfortable tree-embowered homes of the* 
middle classes. "West Walnut and Chestnuti 
streets, with the adjacent regions north and south, ^ 
make up the popular suburb of West Philadelphia., 
Here, in a commanding location overlooking thei 
Schuylkill river, are the grounds and buildings ofl 
the University of Pennsylvania. This is the lead- 
ing seat of learning in the Quaker city, and it m< 
eludes medical and law schools of great promi-^ 
nence, as well as the scientific departments, having 
also an extensive hospital attached. The institu* 
tion dates from 1745, and is munificently endowed .^ 
;West Philadelphia spreads a long distance north- 
ward and westward, and'has gradually surrounded 
and enclosed the extensive yards and shops of 
the Pennsylvania Railway, which cover a large 
surface adjacent to the Schuylkill river. 
The attractive suburban features spread north- 
ward across the Schuylkill, and are largely de- 
veloped in the north-western portions of Phila^ 
delphia and the well-known sections of German- 
town and Chestnut-hill, Jankintown, and the 
Chelten-hills. The wealth of the people in allj 
this wide section has been lavishly expended in. 
making their homes attractive, and the suburban 
belt for miles around Philadelphia displays shady 
grounds, well-kept lawns, and pleasant lanes, with 
scenery that is essentially English. The chief at-» 
traction of these suburbs, however, is Pairmount 
Park, one of the world's largest pleasure-grounds. 
It includes the lands bordering both sides of the 
§cimyl)dll abovethe.oity, and was ;?ri?narily esta^ 
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Wished to eecurethe purityof the water supply ,whicri 
is tafcen from th at fiver/ by protecting its shores 
from eontamination. Fairmount Park includes 
nearly 3,000 acres, and its sloping hill-sides 
and water views give it unrivalled ad\rantagea 
in delicious natural scenery. At the southern 
end are pump-houses, and the oldest water 
reservoirs, covering six acres, on top of a 
curious and isolated conical hill, about 90ft. high, 
which is the " Fair Mount " that gives the park 
its name. The Schuylkill is dammed at this point 
to retain the water, and the park borders the 
broadened river for seven miles above,and its chief 
tributary, the Wissahickon Creek, for six miles 
further. Entering this beautiful park alongside 
the Fairmount-hiU, the road leads past a fine 
bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln, with surround- 
ing fountains and flower gardens, and then skirts a 
row of ornamental boathouses on the river bank, 
Btnd, passing beneath the rocky cliflfs of Lemon- 
hill and the bridges above, reaches a broad plateau. 
Here the city is slowly constructing a vast water 
reservoir, whose unfinished banks look like the 
Blopes of a ^and fortress. Winding; about, past 
hill and ravme, with glimpses over river and city, 
the road leads about two iniles to Edgely, ana 
domes out upon the blufT shore a hundred feet above 
the river, disclosing a most glorious landscape. 
The placid Schuylkill is at our feet,and as we look 
up-stream curves around towards the left, 
with green hill-sides on either hand most richly 
clothed in verdure. Little boats dot the water, 
and an occasional steamboat passes laden with 
pleasure seekers. Awa^r in the distance is the 
Falls village, another industrious settlement of 
English factory hands, through which ijie Beading 
Bailroad runs. The railroad bridge crosses the 
(teer« it« sifpne a^hes making comi^lete QirolMLM 
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they are reflected in the water, while above the 
white steam puffs from a diminutive train, looking 
almost like a toy. it is so far away. In the fore* 
ground a nark drive climbs Strawberry-hill in front 
of us, and boyond are the white tombs of Laurcl« 
hill Cemetery, embosomed in foliage. AcrosS| on, 
the opposite bank, carriages looking like insects 
are slowly climbing up another park road towards 
the hill-top of Chamounix. Serenely quiot, except- 
ing when the silence is broken by the distant roar of 
a passipg railway train, this is a most lovely bit of 
wood and water scenerjr, giving almost at the thres-* 
hold of a great city the idea of perfect rural beauty. 
We descend Strawborry-hiJI to the road along 
the river's edge, above which are precipitone rocks- 
many of them hollowed out for the tombs ol 
Laurel-hill, Passing under an arch of the railway 
bridge, which is a ponderous stone structure, ono* 
of the earliest built in thecountry, and constructed 
by English engineers sent out especially for the 
purpose, we see in the river the rocky ledges that 
made the "Falls** before theFairmount dam backed 
the water so as to obliterate them. Patient? 
youths now haunt these rocks with fish-lines and 
wait for " bites " they seldom get, as the rivet 
was long since fished out. Wo cross the streafitl 
and mount Chamounix-liill. Here is again i^ 
glorious view. The Reading Bailroad is fat beneath 
as, and its coal-marked roadway can be ttaced 111 
black lines a long distance in both directions. 
The river flows placidly under its bridges, and 
opposite is the Falls village — a city in miniature, 
looking like little models of houses set in rows on 
the hinside, so that if one toppled it would Imock 
down the whole town like so many rows of briokst 
Laurel-hill, with its forest of snow-white monuments, 
stretches down the river until shut out by tha 
]&ending stteam. Above, the Schuylkill can be txaced 
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far away northward, past the densely-woodod 
ravine of the WiesanicKon, over which a high rail- 
way bridge is thrown, while the tall chimneys of 
the Manayunk mills, another nest of busy fac- ' 
toriee, are closed in by a background of hasy hills. 
Fields, woods, and pretty villas make a pleasant 
border to tins charming scene. This is Ohamounir 
•^modest in dimensions when compared with its 
Swiss namesake^ bat its old house is in a pictu- 
resque spot. Its latest owner, when the city's 
necessities forced an abandoimient of the beautiful 
place, is said to have died of a broken 
neart. Hien we move briskly over the hill- 
tops and table-land, and come out at 
George's-hill, on the western limits of the 
pwrk. Here has been formed a grand concourse, 
with abundant flower-beds and ahrubberv, and 
from it is had the most extended of all the park 
TiflW8« marred only l^ the absence of water 
scenery. A broad surface is laid out with the 
roads, statues, and ornaments of the park ; and 
here, which was the site of the buildings of the 
Philadelphia Exposition 11 years ago, there is 
being made another concourse in memory of John 
WdiVi, formerly American Minister to England, 
who was the head of that great enterprise. This 
Is to be a grand driveway and promenade in front 
of Uie ** Memorial buildlBg/' which was the art 
gallery of ihe Bzpooition. Beyond this extensive 
plateaa is spreM out the diBtant city, with 
Us subdued hum of industry, its myriad 
smokes from factory chimneys, and the low 
and faint border in the background made 
W the ha«y land of Jereoy, far acroes the 
Delaware. On the greon fields and many foot- 
walks people are scattered about, creeping slowly 
over the surface like so manv ants. To tne right 
M th9 long, strtidlt line of the Pennsylvania Bail* 
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road, just beciiming its westward route to tb« 
Mississippi Valley, while lieyond it the town 
steadily grows, and before loBg will completely 
encircle this most elevated outlook of Fairmouai 
Park. ^ 

We descend jdie hill towards the ciiy, and o|i 
its slope pass the attractive Shropshire-looking 
house whi<m Eogland built for the RnKMition ana 
afterwards gave to Philadelphia. ** St. George's 
JBEouse^' has many admirers, and it was the means 
of introducing many new ideas in the way of auaini 
• gablesand chimneys and deep window-seats and cosy 
Apartments in the strai^ht-laced and rectangular 
blouse architecture that had prevailed in the Quaker 
city. Its furniture and adornments are heir looms in 
many Philadelphia homes, and - its hospitable 
memories are talked about to this day at Philadel- 
phia firesides. It is now without furniture oi^ 
tenant, but is one of the city sights always pointed 
out to visitors. We leave it benind, ana cross the n 
park again to the Schuylkill, coming out higk 
above the river bank at l^lmont. Here is another 
superb view down the beautiful Schuylkill valley,* 
crossed by its pretty bridges at Girard-avenue^ 
with the pcmderpus dome of the Oaithedral ana* 
the tower of the new Oity-'hall and its galaxy 
of attendant steeples beyond. We pass itii 
Horticultural-hall, an elaborate oonservatory ai^i 
palm-house, also preserved as a memory of the 
jEbcposition^ and cross the delicious ravines 
made by diminutive tributaries of the Sohuylkill^ 
known as the ^^ Lover's Betreat " and the *^ Lans* 
downe Ravine," for this in former times was the 
Lan^downe Estate, owned in London, and tiie 
home of Joseph Boni^arte, the ex-^King of Spain. 
Its acquirement twenty years ago be^n the f or* 
matiop of Fairmonnt Park. We descend by the 
riverside ac^in, beneath the towerinizhill of Bel* 
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mant, and here find a little stone cottage witl} 
orerhaB^ng roof, where tradition says that Tom 
Moore lived when in Philadelphia in 1804. Hia 
ballad beginning—* 

*' I Imew by the smoke that so gracefully cnrlod 

*' Above the sreen elms, that a cottage was near, 
** Aud I said, * If there's peace to be found in tbe world, 
''* A heart that was humble might hope for it here/ ** 
{a said to have been written at and about this 
•ottage. Tom Moore's letters written at that time 
ffenerally evinced dislike for much that he saw on 
Eis American journey^ but he seems to have found 
better things in Philadelphia, and was delighted 
with the Quaker hospitality. He composed an 
CMle to the Schuylkill, its natural beauties having 
impressed him, and in it givee evidenoe of his 
regard for the people. He says : — 
^ Alone by the Sehaylkill a wanderer roved, 

** And bright were its flowerjr banks to his eye ; 
^ But farj very far, were the friends that be loved, 

*' Atid he gazed on its flowery banks with a sigh. 
• Hhe stranger is gone—but he will not foreet, 

** When at home he shall talk of the toinie has knowo^ 
** To tell with a sigh what endcannents he met, 

'* As he strav'd by the wave of the Schuylkill alone V* 

Tote Moore's harp is preserved in Philadelphia 
among the collection of attractive relics of many 
famous men adorning Mr. Childs' private office in 
(he PitbUe Ledger bnilding. 

The opposite view across tbe river from this 
tnodest little cottage is of the tombs that sur- 
mount tho cliffs which border Laurol-hill Ceme- 
tery. This is the most noted burial place of 
Philadelphia, and embraces about 200 acres of 
tho sloping banl^M of the river, it having been 
Opened about 50 years ago. Its winding walks 
and terraced slopes and ravines give constantly' 
f aiyicg landscapesj ^ making it one of the 
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most beautiful cemeteries in the world. In 
front, the river curres aroimd like a bow, so ttiai 
from a hundred points of outlook ean be teen th« 
placid waters far below, the green fields eloping 
up on the opposite bank in pioturesque beautf , 
with Tiews for miles away on • either hand. Som«^ 
of its mausoleums are of enormous cost and elabo* 
rate ornamentation, but, generally, the grandenv 
of the location cislipses the labours of the deoo^ 
thtcfr. Standing on a jutting eminimo^, almost 
over the Schuylkill, is the Disston Mausoleum^ 
where is' ^itombed an Snglish sawmakeTi vrh^ 
came to Philadelphia without fri«ids or iBOfiey^ 
and when he died was the head of the greatest saw^ 
making establishment on the continent. At ontf 
place, as the rirer bends, the broad and risiotf 
terraces of tombs curve around like the Iftankf cS 
seats in a grand Bomim amphitheatre. Here, 
beneath a modest tomb, lies General Meade, who 
oommaiided the Union armies at the battle of 
Gettysburg, In a plain, unmai^ed sepulchre dowm 
by the river bank, hewn out of the solid voek, ia 
entombed the Arctic explorer who oondueted th^ 
Grinnell expedition in searon of Sir John 
Franklin^ Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. A single shafi 
near l^ on a little eminence marks tibe grm ol 
Charles Thomson, the Secretary of the ContitieiDtal 
Congress that made the Bediarai^n of lDd^)MM 
denoe. Some of the fpaves are in moot exquisite 
situations, and it is said of many that thi 
K>otB were chosen by those who lie than* 
in this cemetery are buried Thomas €rod£rey| 
the i^iventor of tho mariner's quadsant^ and 
General Hi^h Mercer, who fell at tl» battla 
of Princeton, the remains of the latter havins 
been removed to tliis spot in 1840, and the Soots' 
Society of St. Andrew having erected a monument 
in his memory. Commodore Isaac Hullj who coon 
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manded the American frigate Constitution in the 
war of 1Q12 when she ca^ured the British frigate 
Gnerri^re, is buried beneath a Roman altar tomb, 
formounted by a finoly-fnulptured American eaffle, 
vhi^ defends the flag with the most life-nke 
demonstrations of energy in beak and talons. 
Thomas Buchanan Bead, the poet-artist, is 
•Iso interred at Laur^-hill. At the cemetery 
•ntranoe, facinj^ the gate, under an orna- 
mental temple is the famous " Old Mortality '" 
group, eanred by Thorn, and sent from Scotland to 
^Philadelphia. The quaint old Scotchman reclines 
on a grayestone and pauses in his task of chipping 
out ine half-effaced letters of the insoription^ while 
the little pony patiently waits alongside him for 
kis master ind Sir liValter Bcott, who sits on 
anotiier tomb, to finish their discourse. Notiiing 
oan exceed uie propriety of this for a cemetery 
•ntrance. 

But the most peculiar charm of Philadelphia 
inburban scenery is the Wissahickon. This ia 
1^ stream that rises in the hills north-west of tho 
oity, and, breaking through the rocky ridges, flows 
(by tortuous course to the »3huylkill.a short distance 
Moye Laurel-hill. It is an Alpine gorge in 
sniniatnre, with precipitous sides rising two to 
(three h undred feet, and the winding r^A along 
llhe creek g^yes one of the most charming rides in 
the neighlx»urhood. Populous suburbs are on the 
jhi^er ridges, but the rarine has been reseryed 
'aim earefully^ protected, so that it has all its 
-natural beauties unharmed. A hi^h railway bridge 
ja fiirown across the gorge at its entrance, and^ 
joondixuf a sharp, rocky comer, we are at once 
•within &e rayine, the stream nestling amid high 
iorest-clad hills, and the winding course of the 
Assure giying pretty yiews. For seyeral miles 
Aia 9iinfi&T9 ^essg» -OanJ)e JoUowed up^' Keai^ 
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it is tbe ** Hermit^s Pool," where John Kelpins, 
the eccOTitric " *' Hermit * of the Wissahickon/f 
two centuries v^ due: his well and made his home^ 
preached to his disciples the near approach 
of the ix^illennium, and exhibited his msgieal 
*' wisdom stone. " Finally he cast this weird 
stone itito the stream, and in 1704 he died, mnoli 
to the relief of the Qiiaker breUiren, who M nol 
relish such mvsteiioiis alehemr in close proadmi^ 
to the cit^ of Penn. An old log cabia is near by, 
and a quaint bridge to give access to ii is throwi^ 
across the creek, this region and its attendani 
wild scenery havinior long been a favourite subject 
for the artists' pencil. Above this, in a command* 
ingposition on the summit of the gorge, is a status 
of William Penn, bearing the single word '^ Tole- 
ration." The gorge gradually emerges frem its rooky 
confines at tbefoot oiOhestnnt-hill. where tiioslooing 
hill sides are filled with lovely villas, in one of the 
popular re^ons of suburban residence, their occo^: 
•pants haying a magnificent outlook oyer the rich 
agricultural region of the Upper Wissahiokon 
valley. During the warm midsummer season*-* 
and at times the torrid heats of the Quaker City 
rival those of India — tl^re is always relief found 
on the wooded slopes and in the foliage-covered 
recesses of this Wissahickon gorge. Its charms of 
scenery ;i if not of legend^ make the peopleproudof 
its fame, and its natural beauties have not beea 
marred by art. There is throughout PhiladelfJliia, 
hoth within the citv and its attractive suborbs, 
strong evidence of tne prevalence of a content- 
ment that seems lacking in some other places. AU 
classes of the population give signs of thrift and 
comforti and the working people appear to bo 
generally better provided, and evidently at less 
cost to uiemselvesy than in most American cities^ 
31xQ.Q|iaker snii;^^/>l carefulness and economy^ 
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implanted by William Penn's original colonists 
flourishOB Itikuriantly on the banks of the Dela^ 
57are ancl Schuylkill, 



XI.— THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY. 

In oat American joutDeyings herotofore the 
riait has been confined to the lowlands near the 
Mlatitio seaboard. The coast has a general trend 
Irom the novth-«ast to the south-Avest, and back 
from it, towards the north-^est^the land gradually 
rises, being formed in successive ridges, with in- 
tervening valleys, until it reaches the Alleghanies. 
The great ranges of this mountain chain run 
ymost parallel to the coast for over a tho«i« 
land miles. Their outposts are found about 
40 miles north of Kew York and about 60 
tniles north and nortli-wost from Philadelphia. 
They are noted mountains, not very high, but of 
remarkable construction, and said to be much 
older in ffeological upheaval than the Alps or the 
Andes. They are formed of series of parallel 
ridges, one beyond the other,and all following the 
(Mue general course, like the successive waves of 
the sea. For long distances these ridges run in 
t>^eotly straight lines, and then, as one may curve 
ttround into a new direction, all ihe others curve 
with it. The intervening valleys ^ are as 
remafkable in their pan^lefism as the rid^os 
bounding them. From the seaboard to the 
mountains the ranges of hills are of the 
tame general character but with less elevation, 
genUer elopes, and in most cases narrower and 
ttu^h more fertile valleys. The ** SoulJb Moun* 
;Uin," an irregular and in some places broken^ 
down ri^e. isjMjotttpost j)f jbhe Alle^haniesi 
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while the jmreat " Blue Kidge" is their eastern 
buttress. The former crosses the Delaware below 
the mouth of the Lehigh, and crosses the Schtiyl- 
kill at Reading. The latter is about twenty miles 
beyond it, and is the famous Kittatinny range, 
named by the Indians, and meaning in their 
figurative language " the endless chain of hills.'* 
It stretches across the States, from the Catskilli 
in Kew York as far south-west as Alabama, ft 
distance of more than eight hundred miles— a 
veritable backbone for the Atlantic seaboard^ 
its rounded, ridgy peaks^ sometimes rising to a 
height of 2,500rb. It stands up like a great blu6 
wau against the horizon, deeply notched where 
the rivers flow out, and is the eastern border for 
the mountain chain of numerous parallel ridges of 
varying heights and characteristics that extend in 
rows behina it for a width of a hundred miles or 
more. Within this chain is the vast mineral 
wealth that lias done so much to make fortune! 
for the American people — the coals and iron, the 
ores and minerals, that are in exhaustlefis supply, 
and upon its stirf ace grow forests of hemlock and 
pine, and harder woods, that are so extensively 
used in the seaboard cities. The great Atlantic 
coast rivers rise in the AlWhanies, break throueh 
the Kittatinny ridge, and flow down to the 
Dceazi.yf.The Hudson Kiver breaks through its out* 
crop, the Highlands, at West Point, just above 
Kew York. The Delaware forces a passage at the 
•* Watei-gap," one of the most remarkable Ame- 
rican natural curiosities in scenery, about 80 miles 
north of Philadelphia. The Lehigh passes it at 
the Lehigh Cap, below Mauch dhunk ; the 
Bchuylkill rends it at Port Clinton, above Head- 
ing ; the Susquehanna at Dauphin, above Harris* 
burg J and the Potomac at Harper^s Ferry, where 
.the igassageis described by Jefferson as ..„ one of 
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the most stupendous scenes in nature." These 
rivers eitner rise among, or force thehr wind- 
ing passages through, tho various mountain 
ranges behind the groat Blue Ridge, and also 
ithrough the South Mountain and the successive 
parallel ranges of lower hills that are met on their 
[Way to the coast, so that all the streams have 
^ost picturesque valleys, whose natural beauties 
dncrease as they are ascended among hills rising 
vhigher and higher into a region becoming more 
iand more wild and broken, 

' Within the valleys and among the moimtains 
behind the Kittatinny are the anthracite 
^* saddles " and " basins " of the Pennsylvania 
coal fields that yield so much revenue to British 
investors in American railways. The valleys of the 
iUpper Schuylkill and Lehigh, of Shamokin and 
Mahanoy, and the Wyoming and Itackawanna 
Valleys of the Susquehanna, are the most prolific 
anthracite coal measures. Their product gives traffic 
to the Pennsylvania, Reading, Erie, Lehigh 
Valley, New Jersey Central, Lackawanna and Dela- 
ware, and Hudson Companies, whose securities 
are well known on the London Stock Exchange. 
With Philadelphia as a base we will make a brief 
excursion into this attractive region by starting 
up the SchuylkillValley to the southern coal-field. 
Both the Pennsylvania and the Reading railroads 
have lines laid along the banks of this picturesque 
river, and a canal also aids in fetching the coals 
down to market. The railway leads us out 
through Fairmount Park and past the mills 
of the suburb of Manayunk, which gets 
its title from Manaiyunk, one of the Indian 
names of the Schuylkill. The Pennsylvania 
Schuylkill Valley line here crosses the river on 
a high bridge, giving a fine view over tho 
j>opulouB and busy factory :town. and for a.loiyf. 
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aistance up and down the foliage-covered banks. 
Tlie river winds around bend after bend as ife^ 
passes through one ridge of hills after another,^ 
now laying its course for a loug distance along the 
ibase oi a ridge, and then making a sharp curve 
and passing through it. The populous valley is a 
constant succession of towns and villages, cluster- 
ing around large and prosperous factories, all} 
having " live '^ chimneys, for business is brisk,; 
especially in the furnaces and forges which, 
contribute so much to this hive of indus-( 
try. There are rows of cotton and woollen fac- 
tories, paper mills, and other works, some of enor^ 
mous size, while operatives' houses and ornas 
mental villas dot the hillsides. Frequently deep< 
quarries are hollowed out that furnish vast; 
amounts of building stone, while huge ice-houses< 
are set up along the river bcnks stored with itsj 
winter harvest. Past village and mill, twisting in! 
and out, around bend and promontory, the rail-J 
way train runs, until it follows the stream in its 
course through the first great ridge above Phila- 
delphia, and, makiug a grand sweep around from| 
north to west, comes full upon the myriad chim- 
neys of Coushohocken, a busy seat of the iron 
inaustry, and three miles above reaches Korris-^ 
town, tne largest settlement of the lower Schuyl-^ 
kill valley, about seventeen miles from Phila-j 
delphia, and a thriving manufacturing city,} 
bailt upon a tract of land known origin-i 
ally as "John Bull's Farm." Three busy! 
railways, with trains constantly passiDg, show] 
the prolific traffic of this prosperous valley.; 
Its names, too, are reminders of the mother; 
country that has sent it such a large portion of its 
industrious population. One of the great iron 
mills near Manayunk is the Pencoyd Works, down; 
[|)y^ which flovjg.ajyittle Jjioojt ^ thaj>..gomefl p^fiHi 
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Bala. This is known as the land of Merion, and 
behind it, opposite Jfomstown, is the Chester 
Valley, while opposite i»#the Hymouth Valley. 
Through this denghi^l region, underlaid with 
limestone and as rich in agriculture as it is in 
manufactures, the river runs between deep sloping 
banks, and makes grand curves from north to west 
and back to north, again. In one of these semi- 
circular sweeps, about six miles above Norristown, 
it breaks through another towering ridge with 
grand views far up and down its beautifm valley, 
and just above receives the waters of its chief 
affluent, the Perkiomen creek coming in from the 
northeast. 

In this magnificent location, on the western bank 
of the river, where a little creek flows down from 
among the hills bordering the Chester Valley, was 
the noted Valley Forge, the) place of encampment of 
Washington's tattered and disheartened revolu- 
tionary army when his prospects were so dismal in 
the winter of 1777-3, one of the severest seasons 
ever known in America. The little farmhouse 
beside the deep and rugged hollow near the 
mouth of the creek, which was Washington's head- 
quarters, is 'carefully i preserved as a relic of 
<^ those days that tried men's souls." We have 
run out of the reg^ion of limestone and marble and 
into ' that of red soils and sandstone, and ^us 
approach another of the ridges that cross ths 
eountry and sway the river's course as it breaks 
through their barriers. Kestling at the foot of 
the great Black Bock, which is tne name of the 
ridge, is another busy factory town — ^Phcanixville— ' 
25 miles from Philadelphia, which has the largest 
iron and steel establishment of the • Schuylkill 
Valley, the Phoenix WorkB strctclied along the 
river bank, and occupying about 150 acres. The 
lailways wipd about and cross each other, th« 
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leading darting through a jioiig tuxmel 
mder the rock, which projects so far out 
thit the river's course is a pei^ect loop, 
and then emerging upon a Bridge which 
9i^efi it across the nyer to the eastern bank. The 
Peinsf lyama, built on a hig:her level, first Grosses , 
:be river and town, then going a short distance up 
^otributary, Pickering v alley, makes direct for 
^ebill, pieces it with a tunnel, and then proceeda 
aprfiwaitl. -AH these cuttings disclose the old 
rW sandstone of these eastern outposts of the 
ILlle|[hanie6, and the two railways having chax^ed 
ud&k proceed up the river on their winding rou&s. 
We hbve now got fairly into the land of what are 
baowx as the ** Pennsylvania Dutch "—a people of 
simpU habits, primitive ways, and great industry, 
who imabit a considerable nortion of the interior of 
fche '^Keystone State^' and have a dialect peculiarly 
«heiroWa. They are mainly farmers and handicrafts* 
m^i, ani differ entirdy in language and habits from 
tiie popilation of the coast. Their dialect is a 
mixture ccd corruption of Dutch, German, and 
English ^ords, understood bv neither of those 
nicea. They make up much of the population of 
the Sohuymll and Lehigh Valleys and adjacent 
CBgions, and their '^ sai^^rkraut " and '^ scrappel ** 
have become staple foods in Pennsylvania. Ia 
the midst of their settlement in a village called 
Limerick, thofO£^ it is doubtful if a Hibemiao 
ever lived theie. Above this is a stretoh of good 
farms and level meadows, and the two railwayi 
both get together upon the same side of the tivei 
again, and pass through Pottston^m, which has 
another nest of iron mijls. all with active and 
glowing chimney-stocks. Off in the distance is 
seen the long range of the South Monin* 
tain, while isolated conical hills, covered with 
pinceLi stand aboi^t like sentinels fifuardinfir the 
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entrance to the Alleghanies. The railways steadily 
approach the ridge in the north-west, and pa>s 
more iron mills at Birdsborough, down by tie 
river side, the stream having narrowed to less thm 
half its width at Philadelphia. Well-cultivated 
land and thrifty farmhouses cover the adjacmt 
region, and the scenery, as the river winds ind 
the railways with it, is charming. Still more iron 
furnaces are passed, with new stacks buildii^, 
showing that business is prospering, and we pn m 
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the "Pennsylvania Dutch," and ultimately X) its 
shire town, the attractive city of Beading. 

The towering cliffs of the South Motmtaii and 
its attendant ndges come closely in to the Schuyl- 
kill, and thus the approach to Beading is made 
through grand scenery, the route having to be 
hewn out along the edges of a deep and winding 
gorffie among the high forest-covered hills. There 
are frequent dams, as the slack-water navj^tionfor 
the canal requires them, and the twisting nver gives 
magnificent views as it makes its long reaches. The 
Reading Bailroad line runs along the base of a huge 
mountain until it gets among Sie buildings of the 
town, while the Pennsylvania line crosses and re« 
eroeses the narrow nver on high and strong 
iron bridges to get a route of entrance. More 
iron establishments and factories are dotted about^ 
and, the narrower portion of the gorge beins 
passed, the city spreads out upon a broad ana 
comparatively level plateau, through which the 
river flowa in crooked course, having frequent 
bridges thrown across it. Factory smoke over- 
hangs the place, and puffing steam jets on all 
sides show its busy industries. Beading is the 
piost ^p^oufl^ijity of the ^huylkill Valley^ an4 
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iaa about 70,000 people, whose homes are amons 
tie South Mountain gorges, 58 miles north-west 
o^ Philadelphia. flie diminutive Schuylkill 
biBfiks its paseage through this lofty range, with 
Tmn's Mount on one side and uie Keversink 
Mountain on the other, both of them in view 
from the high hills borderiujv northern Phila* 
debhia, 40 miles away. Ihere is enou£;h flat land 
betiveen and behind the mountains for the con- 
struction of this attractive and expanding town, 
whith gives its name to the Philaddphia ana 
!Eeaiin§ Kailroad — an American colossal financial 
instikition, wHose woes of bankruptcy and throes 
of retonstniction, now happily ending, have for 
fieven.1 years occupied a large share of the atten- 
tion o! the world of finance. The shops and in- 
dustrial establishments connected with this rail- 
way's eistensive system contribute much to the 
prosperity of Heading, and its aggregation of iron 
mills of all kinds and sizes work up the ores tbat 
are dug out of Penn's Moimt, through the 
aid of the coals brought from mines only a few 
miles away. A fertile agricultural region sur- 
rounds Peadin^, in the various mountain valleys, 
and the Dutch in large numbers come into town 
to trade. The towcspeople are hospitable, and 
their comfortable homes on the clean and well- 
kept streets testify to the contentment as also to 
the wealth of the city. The tree-clad mountaintf^ 
rise precipitously on both sides, and the people 
climb up to the White Spot, elevated a thousand 
feet above the river, on Penn's Mount, to enjoy 
the glorious view. All day long the railway trains 
laden with ooal roll through the town from the 
anthracite district just beyond down to their 
market at Philadelphia or New York. The 
old red sandstone, hewn out of the moim- 
tain sides^ furnishes the ornamental columna 
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for the Oourt-housQ portico, and has built t^ 
castellated gaol, while the people, when ttiey d:^ 
usually of a ripe old age. are taken into the red 
freestone Gowiic chapel, and thence carried 
through the red sandstone gateway in the subuiba^ 
leading to the Charles Evana Cemetery, built by 
the gift of a prominent townsman. 

The Beading Kailroad haB a spacious Bta&ion 
in Beading) constructed upon a novel plan and 
lefiecting credit upon its designer. It is fi 
triangle with an open garden plot and lawn in the 
centre, where a fountein plashes. Each of the 
three sides is concave, ana a railway starts ofi 
from each angle, the rails of all connecting with 
each other around the concave sides. The line 
from Philadelphia comes in at one angle, and then 
dividing goes off northward and we^ward. The 
Western line ruuB through the sandstoue rocka 
aud amon^ the iron mills, and suddenlv out upon 
a high bridge thrown in a beautiful situation 
twross the Schuylkill, and proceeds far away 
through the Lebanon Valley to Harrisburg at the 
Susquehanna river. This rich limestone valley 
between the South Mountain and the Kittatinny 
is a fine farming i^egion, and also a wealthy seat of 
the iron industrjr its *' Cornwall ore banks" being 
one of t^le richest deposits in America. The Bea£ 
lug Company sends its East Pennsylvania 
Railroad eastwai'd to Allantown in the Lehigh 
Valley, and thence to New York, while its 
main line continues further up the Schuyl* 
kill Valley. ^ The Pennsylvania Company's 
line at Beading goes closely along the rivei 
bank, and when out of the town the two 
toilways and the river are laid almost north, amid 
|>iGtureeque scenery, and approach ihe Blue Bidgo 
about eighteen miles away. The long range of 
mfiuntainiB atiead standa up gray i^ the .distampc^ 
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and gradually turns to blue as the train swiftly 
approaches. It stretches grandly across the 
horizon, with the little notch cut down into it, 
w)^ere the Schuylkill river breaks through at Port 
Clinton Gap. The surface of the countnr in most 
places is too hilly and broken for much success 
at agriculture as we near the portals of tlie 
anthracite coal region, although tliere are 
occasional stretches of comparatiyely level 
land, where there are evidencoA of good 
farming. Approaching the blue wall of the 
Kittatinny, its roughened, yet gracefully-bounded, 
tops, with the seamed and scarred hillsides, are 
plainly seen. Soon the spurs close in arouna us, 
and the railways, canal and river hugging closely 
together, enter the Gaj), The notched and winding 
opening in the mountain range seems out out, as 
St by human hands, to give a passage, and the 
narrow stream curves around the long protruding 
spurs that run down from the steep sides of the 
crooked paes, while the broad range stretches far 
awiay on either side. With brisk movement Hie 
current dashes over its bed of boulderS( the more 
t)lacid canal keeping closely alongside, while 
the two railways have to curve out theit 
route along the clififs and bore tiinnels through 
their spurs. This winding and romantic pass 
is^ about three miles long throu^ the Blue 
llidge, from Hamburg beK>w, to Part Olintotl 
above the. Gap. The newer line of the PennsyU 
vania Bailway is laid high up on the hillside, and 
thus finely overlooks the gorge. To the north" 
ward of its narrower portion there is a maxe of 
railway lines, canal basins, and ooal chutee at Port 
Clinton, where the Beading Oompeay imitea 
various lines that converge from different Pttrts of 
the coal district. The Little Sohuylkill Biver 
here fall$ into the lai£er strean^ and abranbh 
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railway follows it northw ard to Tamaqua, white 
tbe main lino goes westward to Fottsville. The 
Bummit of tho Kittatinny ran^e is tho dividing 
line between the counties of Berks and Schuylkifl 
and the boundary of the coalfield. 

Port Clinton, though not much of a town, is a 
imsy place ot coal snipment. It stands on the 
idge of the southern anthracite basin, and the 
country beyond is wild and broken. The next 
neat ridee that extends across the country is the* 
Broad Mountain beyond Pottsville, though be- 
tween it and the Kittatinny there are several 
Bmaller ridges, among them Sharp Mountain. At 
first the Schuylkill river and its attendant rail- 
ways closely follow the northern bases of the 
Kittatinny, winding aboat its spurs, but after- 
wards they begin to diverge towards Sharp Moun- 
tain on the other side of the valley. The view 
thus broadens, and there are patches of rich and* 
level lands in the bottoms, where there are good 
farms. The buildings are substantial, and the 
Dutch farmers believe in painting them i^d, 
this being their favourite colour. The narrow, 
crooked Schuylkill has its waters turned black 
from the masses of culm and refuse from 
the coal-pits. Then we come to Schuylkill 
Haven, 90 miles from Philadelphia, where the 
Heading Company makes up its coal trains, and 
branch lines go out to the pits in various direc- 
tions. This is also the head of the canal navi^ 
tion, and there are lines of chutes and pockets for 
loading the barges, with colliers' villages dotted 
about m nooks among the hills . The river and rail- 
ways pasa into the gap alongside of Sharn Mountain, 
the stream narrowed to a black ana repulsive- 
looking brook. Compressed into another winding 
pass the lines suddenly run into Pottsville among 
Ibhe hills, ^kirtinff a cluster of active iron milJS 
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upon ontering the town. Potts ville has a pio- 
toresque sitaation, b;it a very uneven suitace, 
being confined within a deep valley among the 
hills, with its huildings spreading up on theii 
eteep sides. It has been of more importance than 
now, for its situation in the centre of the southern 
coalfield made it the chief dep^t of trade when the 
many collieries around it were managed by in- 
dividual owners, who came into town to transact 
their business. It has about 20,000 people, ten 
banks, and many large shops, but mucn of its 
trade has been diverted by changed methods in 
the coal trade since the ^eat raOways have ab« 
Borbed most of the collieries, and thus trans-i 
ferred the regulation of their business from Potts- 
ville to Philadelphia. It is the shire town of 
Schuylkill county, and from it railways go out in 
various directions to the ooal-pits. In fact, the 
whole country around, and particularly that north of 
Pottsville, is a perfect network of railways, lead- 
ing to hundreds of pits and '^ breakers,'' for all 
of ^ these anthracite mines have to set up complex 
machinery to break their coals into sizes fit for 
use. It 18 not unusual foif this region to send. 
10.000,000 tons to market in a year. 

Northward of the Schuylkill or southern coal 
region, and beyond the Broad Mountain is the 
*' Middle Coal Basin," extending westward from 
Schuylkill into Columbia and Northumberland 
counties, and reaching on that side almost to the 
Susquehanna river. Thisbasininoludes theMiJianoy 
and Shamokin Valleys. Eastward of Schuylkill 
county, both these basins stretch into the Lehigh 
region, appearing at Mauch Chunk and above, and 
also in tne Harleton district north-west oi the 
Lehigh. The Mauch Chunk region, known at 
Carbon countv, was the place of the earliest di»* 
povexy of anthracite i^ the . States. > It is note? 
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worthy that as the coal measures extend eastward 
they harden, while to the westward they soften* 
The hardest coals consequently come from the 
Lehigh region, and they gradually soften as they 
wre dug out to the westward, until on the other 
side of the main range of the AlleghenieS t^ey 
become soft hituminous,and still further westward 
their constituents appear hoth as petroleum and 
M ^ases. Between the Schuylkill and the Lehigh 
regions, there are several connecting railways hunt 
and new ones are constructing. One railway from 
Pottsvillo to the coal-pits is a type of all, and, to 
give an idea of the region, we will go northward 
up a steep grade to cross over the Broad Moun* 
tain into the Mahanoy district. The route soon 
lead^ into the heart of the Schuylkill region, filled 
with lateral railroads leading from the pits to the 
main lines of the various companies that carry the 
product to market. The land is full of little 
mining villages, hut has little else. It is a 
rough country with bleak and forbidding 
hillS) almost denuded of timber by the fires 
that have run through the forests, leaving 
the scarred trunks of the trees standing up 
as gaunt sentinels. Vast black heaps of culm 
luad refuse, cast out from the mines, are poured 
down the hillsides, dome of them the aecfumula« 
tions of a half century, making miniattire moun- 
tains. The ttotire geological formation is changed 
into, the lighter coloured rocks which envelope 
the ooal measures. Thus we pass St. Olair, with 
its ooal breakers at work, grinding up the fuel 
which is poured with thimdering noise into the 
cars beneath the chutes below. The train fiHs up 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch as it halts at the 
little colliery stations, and thoir curious dialect is 
briskly jabbered all around us. Thoy are not 
much at mining, however^ for the English 
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mid "Welsh, with some Irish, do ni^s* ©' 
the work in the pits. The ooup*^ is terribly 
roiigh and unattractive, ther^ heing no attempt 
because no show is giv^en icd- farming ; and all the 
^tretms as they pour over the boulders in their 
deeply-worn valleys are blackened with the coal 
refuse, their waters being unlit for use. The 
mirface is strewn with rocks and dibris, and the 
railways turist About amon^ them to make con^ 
nexions with the numerous pits. 

BAiring climbed up the glade, we cross the top 
of Broad Mountain, with collieries all about us. 
Some of them, after a large investment, have been 
abandoned, as they ceased to pay owing to faults 
in the veins. Ventilating shafts are workin|f their 
fans in this desolate region, and long lines of 
depressed surface show where the roof of a 
workcd-out vein has fallen down. As the broad 
top of this extensive mountain is croEsed, 
long views are got over the subsidiary valleys,witn 
their coal heaps and breakers and shafthouses seen 
for n lies away. The wholo country is a vast coal- 
it, the veins underlj^ng the entire surface, and 
loing tapped wherever feasible. The northern 
slope 06 the mountain gives a fine outlook upon 
the Mahanoy Valley, and the Beading Company 
has inclined planes down into it to facilitate the 
moving of coals, this being a prolific region. 
!Four railways nm their lines in, so that theie U 
brisk competition, and as wo go further northward 
the lines of the Lehigh companies appear to divide 
traffic with the Heading. TLere are new collieriei 
just opening as the result of these recent 
movements, which are reinforced by an 
industrious competition from the Pennsylvania 
Company. Finally, the Lehigh lines, as wo go inta 
tho Mahanoy district, appear to have the field tc 
themflelTea, as we have parsed boTond theBeadixif 
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Compauy'a domain. We finally get down into a 
valley, wniciv takes us eastward towards the 
Lehigh River. Tho region is still desolate and 
rough beyond desciiption, being without inhabit- 
ants, excepting those connected with the rail- 
ways or the miiles. Our railway joins other lines 
and runs down the valley ofBlack Creek,8aturated 
with coal dirt — ^a crooked and pretty gorge, with 
precipitous sides, which leads out to the Lehigh 
River. The rushing waters of the cr^ek soon fall 
into that river, also a narrow, winding stream 
between high hills, withrailroads on both banks and 
a canal. The place of junction is PennHaven,and 
near by is one of the strangest towns in the States 
— the Lehigh coal shipping port of Maucli Chunk 
—the head-quarters of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and the Lehigh Navigation Company, which 
are known familiarly as '^ the two Lehiehs.'* 



XII.— THE LEHIGH AND WYOMING 
VALLEYS. 

Seventy miles westward from New York and 
about 60 miles northward from Philadelphia 
are the " Forks of the Delaware." To this place, 
the confluence of the Delaware and the Lehigh 
rivers, came the chiefs of the Lenni Lenapes to 
treat with William Penn's successors, and a town 
was founded 135 years ago. John Penn was then 
a newly-married man, and his bride, the daughter 
of Lord Pomfret, had been wooed and won at her 
father's seat of Easton, in Northamptonshire. So 
Penn instructed his agents that the town should 
be called Easton and the county Northampton, at 
the junction of the Delaware wi^h the pretty 
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stream the Indians called the Lecha, which- has 
lince become the Lehigh. It did not grow much! 
autil the Lehigh coals sought this route to a 
market, bat it is now a thriving city of 20,000 
people, climbing the hillsides between the Lehigh 
and the Bushkill and commanding the gateway tc 
this famous valley. Strong railway bridges carry 
the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey Central £lail« 
roads across the Delaware to pass through Easton 
and up the valley, and other railways and canals 
lead from it down the Delaware river. Coal trains 
roll over the bridges and water flows below, while 
stone, iron, and coals are in profusion around, ai 
you look across from the New Jersey shore at th< 
smooth current of the Lehigh pouring down an 
aproned dam into the Delaware, with the tows 
behind, built in ridges upon the level land anc 
rising in terraces upon the adjacent hills. Easton 
is notably a hillside town. South of the Lehigh 
the spurs of the South Mountain come out to ths 
Delaware river bank, and some distance below 
JSaston they make the grand escarpment of the 
** Nockamixon Rocks/' their red sandstone cliffi 
rising almost perpendicularly 800ft. high, with 
here and there a ravine of romantic wildnes8| 
where they have been rent asunder. At their foot 
the patient mules draw coal barges along a canal; 
The buildings of Easton run up all the adjaceni 
hillsides, and in a magnificent position on a higk 
bluff north of the Bushkill is Lafayette Collej^o. 
munificently endowed by one of the coal princoi 
of the valley, Ario Pardee. Situated at the en- 
trance to a vast mineral region .this has been made 
largelv a school of the mine and is devot-ed to that 
Jbmich_oL.scieQti£iQ. researclu . its .chief, bnildinoi 
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Pardee-hall, built of brownstone, being the finest 
for its piu^>ofles in the country. Easton is sur- 
CDtu^ded by iron mills, the adjacent hills boing 
full oi ores, and, in' fact, progree^s up the valley 
passes a succession of most elaborate iron.estar 
blishments, some of them havifig the largest plants 
in the country. For 12 miles the railways hug 
&X& river and are laid, along the edges of the hills, 
past fumacQf forge, and rolling mill, and soon 
they bring us to Bethlehem. 

^e attractive stream llows along the bottom 
of the valley, witli vast aggregations of ironworlcs 
spread upon jts southern bank. Here also are tlio 
extensive establishments of the Lehigh Zinc Com- 
panjr, Eino bein^ a prominent product. Over on the 
northern side is the ori^nal settlement of the 
Moravians, an odd old towu^built mostly of brick, 
with a elate roof on every house, founded in 17^0 
by the refugee followers of John Hues ; and Count 
Zinzendorf, their leader, came hero to preach in 
1741. This was the earliest and most important 
settlement of the brotherhood in America, and for 
a century it remained a close denominational 
town. Many are the relics shown of these careful 
peo|)le,who dwelt in a sort of Communism, main- 
taining their distinctive principles, sudi as the 
S* Family House," the separation of the sexes, 
and the exclusion of an additional trader in any 
branch of business, unless the amount of traffic 
warranted more than one. During the American 
Revolution the Moravian ** Single Sisters'* em- 
broidered a banner and presented it to Count 
Pulaski for having protected the town. Many 
of their original buildings still exist ; theWidows* 
and Sisters^ Houses, the Congregation House, and 
tiie Chapel are preserved with l^eir broad oak 
stairways, stout furaituro, diminutive windows, 
and l^ coUIdics. thei; flashed pavements, isabkt. 
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and odd roofs contrasting strangely with the mor^ 

? retentions modern buildings around them, 
his quaint town in its moduli setting 
also has its college, the Lehigh Universi^ 
standing on a commanding spar of the 
adjacent mountain, and founded by another of tho' 
Lehigh coal princes , Asa Packer, who was the 
father of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the 
pioneer of the coal trade of the district. Taking 
his railway, laid'upon the sonthem bank of the 
river, we are quietly led above Bethlehem into 
one oi the greatest seats of the iron manufacture 
in the world. The road winds along the crooked 
shores of this very tortnous river, which thinks 
nothing of making sudden rishi-aDf|led twists 
among the steep bordering cliffs, passing plen^ 
of iron mills with pig-iron in profusion and moun- 
tains of slag, rnnning among rolling-mills and 
blast-furnaces, and thus comes to Allentown, at a 
depression in the hills, where the Jordan creek 
flows in with rapid current, and has across it a 
comfortable-looking town of capacious houses, 
embowered among ample shade trees, its people 
having coined money out of the iron trade. Be* 
yond are more iionworks and slag heaps, and 
amidadesert of lava the railway passes Oatasauqna^' 
or the " Thirsty Land," where the iron furnaces 
Afe on a gigantic scale, with their mountains of 
slag running off to the westward like miniature 
ridges of the Alleghany range. Bverjrthii^ is 
working to the utmost capacity, and the more 
prosperity there is the bigger grow the slag 
neaps. Then we pass the enormous plant of the 
" Thomas Ironworks " at Hokendaqua, whose 
owners control the Lehigh Valley prices ; and 
then there are still more mills and more refuse at 
Ooplay^ after which for a little way the pietvtresqufi 
vtreom is freefron^ ironjogills find slcc 
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We are again approaching the Kittatinny range, 
the buttrees of the Alleghanies ; and the steep 
forest-clad hills now closely border the crooked 
Lehigh. The woods thicken, and the railwaya 
have their routes hewn out of the laminated rocks 
along the edge of the water, where the spurs of the 
mountains closely press the river. In swinging 
around the sharp curves there are magnificent 
riews given of the pass ahead at the Lehigh Gap. 
Occasionally there is a corn patch on a level spot, 
but agriculture gets very little show. The Gap 
looks like a notch with sloping sides cut down in 
the mountain, with a distant ridge closing the 
iriew seen through the opening, and the oloud- 
shadows move slowlv over the dark green foliage 
covering the high hills to their tops. The rocks are 
masses of slate, and some of the protruding cliffs 
are deeply riven to give the railwa^r a ledge to rest 
upon. We halt a moment at Slatin^n, where a 
brook makes a depression in the hifls, and up ita 
valleiy and alongside the railway are extensive 
slate quarries. Slates are being laden at the 
station, and masses of broken ones lie in profusion 
about. These are the most extensive slate deposits 
known, and the back coimtry is being gridironed 
by railways to get at them. The output is enor- 
mous, and it is one of the most valuable industries 
in the States. Beyond Slatington the great moun« 
tain ridge stretches across our path like a wall, 
and we ran directly towards it. The river flowa 
over a slaty bed drawn in almost straight ridges 
directly across, for here the Gap has been broken 
largely through the deposits of slates. Suddenly 
wo curve around into the notch and go directly 
through, with railwaya, river, and canal towpath 
compressed closely together between the towering 
cliffs that stand up almost perpendicularly alon^ 
0ide us.. Tlie, scenery i§ iirand. for. the Gap 14 s 
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narrow and its sides precipitous, and, then dmerjj- 
ing, the rounded peaks of the range stretch far 
away to the north-oast, as we run out in a some- 
what broader valley on the northern side, in 
Carbon county. A ^etty villa is perched on a 
round-^topX)ed peak on the opposite bank, and an 
ancient road ascends the declivity, having ui)on it 
an old-time wayside inn — the ** Itelay House" — 
for this was in former days the stage-route to the 
far northward. The river passes more romantic, 
though less imposing, notches, giving magnificent 
scenery, and tnen a renewal of slag-heaps spoils 
some of the romance at the iron mills of Parry- 
ville, whose chimneys are set in so dooply among 
the enormous hills that their overhanging smokes 
can scarcely get out. A pork-packing establish- 
ment varies 'uie monotony at Lehighton,.and at 
Weissport is the " Emery Wheel Company, "which 
makes its useful wheels of Turkish emery and 
American corundum. Then the train passes thd 
extensive car-yards and shops of the Lehigh Valley 
iiailroad at Packerton, named in honour of Asa 
Packer, and the long coal-weighing scale, where 
the loaded coal-cars are weighed while in 
motion. Above this the projecting spurs of 
Broad Mountain begin to compress uie river and 
make more fine scenery. The first result of this 
is that the other railway squeezed off the 
northern bank has to . cross to our side and is 
carried over our heads. The two lines are laid a 
short distance side by side, but the hills will not 
permit this v^y lon^, for soon there is another 
compression by a b]g cliff and our Lehigh Yidley 
line suddenly darts across an iron brieve to the 
northern bank, the two roads thus changing sides. 
Then we run again through a very narrow space 
with mountains hemming us in and rising hundreds 
s>t feet Above as wo enter the fforeo in the Broad 
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Mountain range. Curving sharply around from 
the west to the north and then to the east lr© haM 
at a statipn, 48 miles from Easton, and across the 
river, apparently leaning against the mountain 
wall behind it, is the town ofMauch Chunk. 

This is the oddest looking town in America. It 
is sot upon a rocky shelf alongside the river and 
has but two streets. One runs along the front of 
the shelf, and the ot^r, at right angles, extends 
back up a gulch, cleft into the mountain, down 
which cofii6s a torrent, generally in a culvert built 
under the street* Most things seem set on end^ 
;lor Ihe steep hillsides leave little room for thoi 
Siouses, and the man whose front door opens upon 
the street generally goes out of the third story 
into his backyard, while the piggery at the end 
of the garden may be 60ft. higher than 
his roof. The mountains curve around like 
A va?t basin with the town on the edge, 
l^anging in a little fissure, behind which is 
'Mount Pisgah, rising to a great elevation with its 
chimney-topped inclined plane. A few paces' 
Walk from tho station causes you to halt in amaze* 
ment at the novel sight — river, railways, canal, 
and the single street fronting tho town, all packed 
together into tho narrow, curving gorge which 
bonds sharply around Bear Mountain, almost 
under which you have alighted from the train., 
Tho trees hang by slender tenure to the steep i 
pocks ; the roads are carved on lodges up the 
mountain side ; everything is chocolate coloured; 
by the red sandstone, and, looking down the 
narrow vallev, its sharp bend quickly takes it out 
ot view, while, looking the other way, tho back- 

Sound is closod By the distant sides of Broad 
ountain. Crossing over to tho town and facing 
about, the view is of a rushing torrent in the river 
irhielijrQurs over the canal d^. and has itsxo9l>! 
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ing aidfed by tlie vigorous blowing of stoam from 
numcroiiB locotnotives. Beyond is d gtand jpaiio-* 
ranaa) the river coming down through itsJ 
»arroW valley from the eastward and mating a, 
ehortj Bweej) around the conical-topped BearMoun-i 
taiUj 6r, in the original Indian dialect, the^ 
** Mauch Chunk," in front. Around this curiou$ 
Uugar-loaf hill everything curves, the rails, canal,, 
ana Hver forming bo many arcs of circles, alonsg 
trhich snake-like trains ol coal cars move an^ 
canal barges aie drawn by deliberate-paced mules^ 
Bear Mountain rises 700i:t. high, and everything 
about it is devoted to coals. At the upper end ofi 
^he siiigle front street a high hill cuts the high-* 
way off, and on its verge, closing the view, is at 
granite shaft erected for a soldiers' monuiuent. 
Attractive villas and a pretty church adorn th^ 
neighbouring hill sides, and here starts the Second; 
street, zigzagging far up the gulch into the moun-i 
tain, with the torrent rushing beneath the pave-i 
ment and houses on either hand, having the steep 
banks behind them walled in and terraced to, 
prevent miniature avalanches. On the hilltop la 
the cemetery. Wh6n the development of the coal 
trade made the town outgrow the shelf and gulch 
they hunted out a flat place about 250ft. \m this 
hill atid built Upper Mauch Chunk, ana then, 
sought a later outlet on a plain by tfie riviersidc^ 
further up the valley and called it East Mauch 
Ohiink. Altc^-ether, they have managed to pro-i 
ride homes lor a population of about 10,CCO 
pieople, all, in some way or other, depending upon, 
coals. Matich Chunk's most famous townsman 
was Asa l^acker. He was a Lehigh Canal boatman,. 
who in the early history of the coal trade de^ 
treloped a retnarkable aptitude for transportation 
Biatiagement, and finally became the projcctoic 
iod bitiUer ol the Lehigh Vollor Bfldlroad. Blv 
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pame is intimately associated with all the ento]> 
"pritieB of the Lehigh region, for he reaped an 
enormous fortune, and with it munificently en- 
dowed the Lehigh University, and also provided 
in other ways for his neighbours, while his estate, 
ibeld as a trust, still controls the railway over 
which he presided for so many years. On the steep 
jbillside, at the end of the street, behind the 
^Idiers' monument, is seen his lormer home, 
while far above ana almost over the top of his 
house is the cemetery, on the summit of the hill, 
i^herein lie his remains. His railway trains roll 
out a steady reauiem below. 

Climbing to the hilltop and looking down over 
the narrow little town and the river and railroads* 
like so many rings rounding Bear Mountain, it 
tBXi be realized what a strange place Mauch 
Chunk is, and how well the people have utilized 
the scanlgr snace to get it in oetween hills and 
river. Benind us rises Mount Pisgah, with its 
inelined plane railway, the famous ''Switchback," 
which was the earliest method bv railway of get- 
ting the coals out to market. The hard antbracit^ 
was first discovered nearly a century ago about 
nine miles north-west of Mauch Onunk by a 
hunter, at Summit-hill, on Sharp Mountain. The 
earliest method of transportation was by the 
Lehigh Canal, the coals being brought out to the 
river in wagons, and in 1820, as Am Packer used 
to tell it, ^6 tons were sent to Philadelphia and 
** completely choked the market." But the trade 
afterwards grew at an amazing rate, these veins 
proving most prolific, their thickness in some 
places being 53ft., and producing tbe hardest 
anthracite kncwn. Tbe " Switchback" is a gravity 
railway, built in 1827, to bring the coals out from 
the mines to the river. The loaded cars were run 
Sin^ Qil^U^own supa^e ot abgut .9<Kt^. .to.Jbei 
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mile to Upper Mauch Ohank, where tke^ 
Cltoptied the coals into chutes that delivered 
them in canal bargee in the river below. 
To get the empty cara back they were hauled 
Up the inclined plane on Mount Piegah, their 
run by gravity six miles to the foot of Mount 
Jefferson, hauled up a second inclined plane, and 
Ihen run three .miles further down the slope to 
Bummit-hill. This cheap and ingenious transity' 
after serving its purpose for many years, was super* 
seded by another railway, and the " Switchback ^ 
has now become an excursion route for tourists* 
^hey go there by thousands to fi^t hauled up the 
planes and then slide down hill, the exhilarating 
journey being at times ^ven a spice of duiger by 
threatened collision with a s^ay cow. Mount 
Pisffah rises 900ft. above Mauch Chunk and 
1,500ft. above the ocean level, while Mount 
JefferiBon is 1,660ft. high* These elevated perohee 
|;ive grand views over ran^e ujpon range or gray- 
topp^ mountains for a circuit of fiftv miles or 
toore. The mining town of Summit-nlll is the 
chief one of the Lenigh region, having about 7^000 
population, most of whom work the coalpits of 
Bharp Mountain and the Panther Creek Yallev, 
sending their coals out through a tunnel to the 
Lehigh above Mauch Chunk. There is a bujhiin|p 
mine at this place, which has been smouldering 
over £0 ^ears, and has consumed so much of Uie 
underlying coal measures that the baked and 
sunken ground on the surface looks like tfa^ crater 
of a volcano. But Summit-hill is not attractive^ 
and its chief feature seems to be the enormcuui 
tnasses of slate and refuse that have been cast otit 
of the pits. ^ 

Above the curious gorge and town of Mauok 
t^unk the Lehigh Valley Bailroad follows the 
rivbr for many miles^i a wiadioffA narrow Btreatt^ 
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encompassed by enonnous hills, through which its 
deep and crooked valley is carved, evidently by 
Buccessive convulsions of nature. Gorge after 

forge is passed, the railways running on both 
ants. A canal had been originally there, but it 
)s not "used aJ)ovG East Mancli Chunk, having been 
destroyed by a freshet some years ago. The ruined 
dams and canal locks over which the amber-coloured 
waters pour show how extensive the work onco 
was. The country is rough and strewn with 
boulders and the river filled with them. Some of 
the bends are complete semi-circles, river and rail- 
ways laid in concentric rings around the bases of 
bold promontories, a marvel of crookedness and 
good engineering. Branch lines come in from the 
coal measures aajacent in the Mahanoy Valley and 
Ha^elton region, but wo soon run beyond them 
into the heart of the Alleghanies, the stratified 
rocks with their saddles and dips, exposed by tho 
river, giving excellent opportunity for tho study of 
geology. We pass the broad Mountain, and get 
into a different region, where the hills are not so 
high, and have been almost denuded ot timber by 
the ruthless woocl-chox^peis ot a past generation,'' 
The Upper Lehigh was formerly a prolific timber- 
producing region, but it has seen its best 
days, the wasteful American habit of cutting off 
all the troes having loft no signs of forest beyond 
some scrubby aftergrov/th. In this section be- 
tween the Broad Sic.untain and the long range 
next north-west, the floor of the intervening 
valley is about 000ft. elevation above tide-water. 
The stream is narrow and shows some timber 
rafts, with extensive dykes and booms for catch- 
ing the logs.but these are chiefly the relics of a past 
industry tailing into decay. White Haven, a vil- 
lage of wooden houses sot upon tho hillside, was 
Ipmerly (he. centre o| a brisk timber trade* and 
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here the railway and river diverge, after having 
kept suth close company for about 75 miles from 
the Forks of the Delaware. The Lehigh corned 
from the north-east from its sources ahout 20 
miles away in the Nescopec Mountain. The rail* 
way turns to the north-west to climb thab moun* 
tain, for no friendly stream has here carved a 
l^rge to let the locomotive through. Up a wind* 
ing grade the engine labours, over the bleak moors 
thi^t make the motmtain tide, the brownstone 
strata crox|ping out, but the countiy almost with* 
out habitation, and finally the summit is crossed 
at an elevation of 1,800ft., which marks the 
height of land between the affluents of the Dela« 
ware and the Susquehanna. The road then skirta 
along the brow of the glen formed by the head-* 
waters of Nescopec Creek, whose valley leads bit 
to the westward. A far outlook is given over 
the dark and hazy mountain-tops, and here in 
a Commanding position the railway has built its 
•^ Glen Summit Hotel," where the train halts, in 
a position that exhibits a landscape back over the 
Karolton region and the long slopes of Broad 
Mountain ; while westward, across the Nescopeo 
Valley, are Goen far away the higher tops of the 
main range of the Allc^hanies, just rising into 
view beyond the Susquehanna. Thus the summit 
of one mountain ridgo shows the two long parallel 
ndgos that border it on either side. 

The stout and contented train hands, nearly all 
of them of the sturdy **Pennsjrlvania Dutch" raoO|, 
who look healthy and hearty m this bracing moux>* 
tain region, are caring for tneir coaches, while the 
passengers enjoy a good meal in the hotel, which 
is one of the most popular resorts in the Allegha^ 
nies^ and then the journey is resumed. We run 
swiftly down grade on a winding line until it cornea 
pat at the he^ of a deep florae, down whieh hk 
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laid an abandonBd inclined plane railwa;^. Tlie 
train mores out aion^ the upper edge of this pforge 
to the verge of the iNescopec Mountain, and the 
roadway, turning to the left, there bufsta upon the 
•i^ht.the finest view in the * 'Keystone State," the 
fair Wyomingr Valley, with its gorgeous beauties 
of cities, villages, farms, and glinting river, 
seen from an elevation of l,2(X)ft. tiuch a 
view is worth crossing the ocean to see. . The 
Susquehanna river can oe traced for nearly 20miles 
through the long and trough>like valley from the 
northern end, wnere it breaks through the moun- 
tain range to get into the valley, at Camp- 
bell's L^ge, down south-westwardly to where the 
river passes out through the narrow gorge of Nan- 
ticoke Gap. On one side the Nescopec and 
Moosie ran^e enclose the valley and on the other 
the Shawnee Mountain, also called the North 
Mountain, with the long and higher ridge of the 
Alleghany main range behind it. To the north- 
east this beautiful valley is prolonged by the 
Lackawanna river valley, which flows down to the 
Susquehanna and loins it at Pittston just after the 
latter stream breats through the mountain ridge 
to get in. This gorgeous vale, with the richest 
agriculture on its surface, and underlaid by the 
most valuable of all the anthracite coal measures, 
is a succession of towns and villages, with inter- 
vening coal mines, the land marked over by busy 
railways with their littie pu£Sng engines ; and all 
IS spr^ui out at our feet as the train quickly 
Mnerges from the gor^e, with a suddenness that is 
Inmost startling. It is like a vibw from a balloon. 
There is the village of JSanticoke, then Plymouth, 
then the spreading city of Wilkesbarr^. the chief 
town of the valley ; and far beyond, as tne river is 
braced at its turning point, are the foliage-hidden 
lu)iue0 of Fittfiton. JBetw^n them all.are clusten 
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o{ villages and black coal heaps from the mines 
ijrbile the whole surface is out up into the green and 
brown fields of the rich farms of the valley, across 
which the long streaks ot railways stretch. The 
(rain moves all too quickly to permit one to drink 
In this grand scene, as it slides down the grade, 
bf nearly a hundred feet to the mile along, 
the face of the mountain side to get into the 
ralley, first winding about amon^c the spurs far 
louihward and then coming back northward to 
Wilkesbarr^ to obtain distance enough to make 
the descent. The old Indian trails are crossed 
which the red men followed in /the earlier days, 
before the poet Campbell,whose name is embalmea 
hi its finest mountain peak of Campbell's Ledge,'* 
had occfisionto write of " Gertrude of Wyoming.'* 
The nameofthQ Susquehanna means the *' broad 
and shallow river," the Indians thus designatiog 
Uiis great waterway which takes so muqh of the 
drainage of the Alleghanies, yet is so filled with 
rocks and rapids as to def^r all attempts at satis- 
factory navigation, excepting by timber rafts and 
canal barges. It flows 400 miles from Otsego 
Lake, in New York, receiving many large tribu* 
taries, and at its mouth forms Chesapen^e Bay. 
The Indians named the rich and fertile valley, 
which spreads for a width of three or f oqr milea 
between the high mountain ridges, the '* large 
plains," or, the '' Maughwauwama,^' which, after 
ui^dergoing various changes, was finally pleasantly 
corrupted into the "Wyoming. Its lower part 
makes Luzerne county and its upper portion 
Lackawanna county. This valley was ^bought 
from the " Six Nations " of Indians (the Iroquois) 
by an association of settlers from Oonnectiout,aDd, 
after varying experiences^ the war of the American 
Revolution found a thriving settlement of about 
2^000 j>^oj>looQlfebffi^qfJl»^iver aboTO.Wiltet». 
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bftttr^'8 |jr6«0iit site. In Juii0,lT78,duniig that wai^ 
'ihd eettktnetit was atte^'ked by a foree 6{ British 
trdopto and Mbhawk Indians, and the " Wyoming 
Massaore" follo^eid bn July 3, thia British officers 
Iboing unable to retsrtrain the atirociti<ais of thei 
eavages; ** Qtleen Esther's Book" is shown, -where 
« half-breed woman, to avenge the dtiath of her 
son, tomahawked 14 helpless {^isoners. Mo6t of 
the itirvivoirs fii^ from the te^on, and did not re- 
torn Until long after the war,wnen the liaf atit settle* 
iient was renewed by the foundation of the pre-* 
itont thriving city, just below the scene of the 
xxia/^acre> Wnich ^as ^at^fully named after twd 
British defenders of colonial tightis — WilkoS- 
£aTr^. "While these memories are recalled, thd 
irdin BWlftly glides down the steep grade, tho 
reaches of the distant river glint aiid sparkle in 
tlie sunlight, flowing through the centre bf thci 
broad plain dotted all over with white hotlses like 
little Idpecks, and the clustering villages that con-^ 
gregate near the black coal heaps at the outcrops 
df the pits. We go away south in getting down 
the hill almost to Nanticoke, and then, turning 
back, pass in view of Plymouth, both having been 
the scenes of terrible mining disasters. There is 
bstt«9* timber on the hillsides than was found 
iMck alon^ the Lehigh, and after running unong 
forests and cdal lind culin heaps, wiih long lines of 
laden obal car^, and parsing squads bf cdlliers 
i^amping abotit l^ith their lamps on their hats, wet 
finally get dctwn into the bottom of the valley., 
The enormous coal outont and large poptilation of 
tiiis thriiring region have made it a tempting 
goal for the railways, although the construction of 
roadways over the mountains to get in has been 
very costly. The ** two Lehighs "both run lihea 
into it, and alsd^'the " two Delawarcs "-^theDolan 
ffm^md Bn460ii mA ^ Pelawaxj^f Laokait^njb 
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?Bd Western companies. The lattev coqia ia 
rom the Lacjcawanna Yalley to the northward^ 
^vhile the fonner cross the mountains &oin tho 
pouth*ea8t. The Erie Railway has a branch leadn 
ing in from the north-oast, while the Pennsylf 
yania Eailroa4 has made a new route from th» 
fiouth through Kantiooko G^p. Thus six greali 
irailway? compete lor tlie rich traffic of the gresi 
cpal ha^iiis upderlyipg this lyiagnificent Wyomintf 
Valley. 

'Wilkesbarrd^whlch has about 3^,000 population, 
covers a broad surface on the east bank of the 
Susquehanna, its suburbs stretching far on fiithe? 
hand and up on the spurs of the mountains. Ite 
Oourt-house-equare, surrounded by ^e shopSn 
banks, and Rowing every evidence of bnainassi, 
^8ti£es with the neighbouring streets to tha 
wealth and industry of the popuiatipn. Bow after 
row of fine housesi and partiQulaply the grand 
esplanade of palaces fronting l^e Busqu^aoBat 
show how the people have dug riohe* QUt of thi 
bowels of the earth. There are many restdmioea 
here that equal almost the finest upon Fifths 
avenue in Kew York. Yet every point of outlook, 
although the scenery in all directions is etw^ in 
over a aismal coal-oreaker, or long blaofc: culm^ 
heap, or at lines of coal-laden railway cars^ 
so that it must become a trifle monol^cmQu^ 
to the wealthy to be thus constantly reminded ot 
how they cot rich. The T4ehigh Valley Railroad- 
does a briS^ trade at its capacious apd prettj s^y* 
tiohy for the restless Amwioans like to spend 
their money in travelling, and the enterprising 
railway managers are amays ]^repared to g^e 
them the opportunity. This railway follows &a 
Susquehanna nearly a hundzad miles nc^rthwara 
into New Yc^k, It passes from WiUieabarcdl 
liuroMg^fi fliffififiafii^jQl ?aUeys fm^.^oUi^^iiiutil 
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Pittston, nine miles above, the river meandering 
over a comparatively flat valley of rich farms, com- 
pletely underlaid with coal seams, the galleries 
being riin long distances from the shafts, and a 
few of them com{>lete]v under the river to the 
western side of the valley. 8ome of these mines 
have been worked for 30 years, so that the su&e 
of the mountains of refuse they cast out has 
beoome something portentous. At Pittston, the 
two streams unite, the narrow Lackawanna flow- 
ing into the broiE^der Susquehanna, the latter 
coming from the north-west through the notch 
cut down in the mountain range. This is the 
most charming of the moimtain views from the 
floor of the valley, the broad ledge far up the side 
of the grand ]}eak upon the northern verge 6f the 
notch having indicated the name of C^rnipbell's 
liOdge. The railway disappears through tho 
narrow pass to continue its northern joiimey,, 
ffoing almost beneath thetowering peak wnich has 
been consecrated to the memory of the poet. 
Pown upon the riverside, about half-way between. 
Wilkesbarr^ and Pittston, is a plain granite shaft, 
near the village of Wyoming, which marks the 
scene of the massacre and the burial-place of the 
collected bones of the slaughtered. It stands 
beside the swift-flowing river, and for a noble 
background rises the great North Mountain 
cange. 

XUI.— THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER 
DELAWARE. 

Tne great Rittatinny mountain range, stretch^ 
ing north-;east from the Lehigh Gap, is pierced by 
the Delaware river, 29 miles away. The two 
itreams that form this imnortant river rise in the 
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CaUkills, and for more than 200 miles they flow 
down along the western side of the Kittatinny, 
seeking an outlet to the sea^ uniting to form the 
Delaware at the north-east comer of the t^eyetone 
State. For much of this distance the Srie Bail? 
way uses the Delaware valley in its route frou) 
New York to the West. Finally the river turni 
itnd goes through the '^ Water Gap " at a distance 
of about 80 miles in a straight line north froni 
Philadelphia. On this great range between the 
liehigh and the Delaware there are five other der 
pressions, the chief being the '* Wind Gap/' U 
miles from the Delaware. This notch is not so 
low as the Water Gap, and the Indians appro- 
priately described them by giving names indicating 
that the wind went through one gap and the water 
went through the other. To finis day the disap- 
pointed farmers of the neighbourhood, when looking 
for rain in times of summer drouth, berate the clouds 
that slip by them and are blown away through 
the Wind Gap. Another of the depressions not 
far from the Water Gap was named in honour of 
an ancient Indian interpreter, Moses Funda 
Tatamy, who was an important man in these 
parts, and is now called *• Tat's Gap,'* for short. 
In the dim past it is said the Kittatinny had no 
Water Gap, but dammed up the waters into a vast 
lake, covering North-Eastem Pennsylvania and M 
the adjacent country, and having its outlet at ti^e 
higher level of the Wind Gap. But a mighty 
eonvulsion rent the rocks and let the waters 
through, draining the lake and uncovering 
rich lands, which became the favourite hunting 
grounds of the Lenni. Lenapes, who named it in 
fcbeir appropriate way the land of the "Minisink,'* 
meaning '' the waters have gone.'' The mountain 
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chain t&uB nven asunder left tw6 abrupt pcaka 
standing on either hand, towering 1,000ft. nigh. 
These were named in honour of the Indians, 
Mount Minsi from one of their tribes, and Mount 
Tammany from the most renowned chieftain o| 
the Lenni Lenapes, who were afterwards called 
the Delawares. This was the great Tamaneud, 
who, having been a " boss " Indian politician in 
his day, is not itiappropriately reproduced as 
Bt. Tammany, who is tixQ spirit now presiding over 
the council fires of the " Sachems of Tammany 
Hall," who try to rule the turbulent politics of 
New York city. 

Betraoing our steps down the Lehigh river to 
its mouth at the ^' Forks of the Delaware," and 
crossing the river to Phillipsburg in New tferaey, 
opposi^ Easton, we take a train on a branch of 
tne Pennsylvania Railroad and ascend the upper 
Delaware valley. The river goes through a narrow 
gorge above Easton, with much pebble and shingle 
m the channel over which the rapid current foams, 
and the valley then broadening makes long 
reaches that give quite a fine outlook as the rail- 
Vray winds wn;h the stream. Soon we pass Belvi^* 
dere, " the town with the beautiful view,'* which 
has a superb position and a magnificent panorama 
before it of the woodclad hills across me Dela« 
ware, and the broad sweep of the river as it curves 
grandly around from the north towards the east 
to make a peninsula upon which the town is built^ 
tts favoarite newspaper is the Belvidere Apollo* 
Th9 slate-roofed houses are wholly embedded in 
foliage, and their luxuriant gardens border the 
railway. Running over the farm-land and among 
rolling hills we soon get a broadening view far up 
the rallov, and there, ton miles away, are the dark 
sides of {he Kittatinny and its Water Gap. The 
trjdn halt^ at the foot of the Penungauchung hills« 
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which the modern railway builder has corrupted 
into ''Manunka Chunk Mountain," through which 
the Lackawanna Railway comos by a tunnel. 
haying crossed Now Jersey nearly one hundred 
miles from New York Harbour, 'fho lines unite 
and proceed directly for the Gap, which now 
stands up prominently before us, Minsi and Tarn* 
many rising far above the intervening hills — Tam- 
many on the right, abruptly, and IMinsi on the left, 
more sloping. Between them, through the narrow 
notch making the Gap, can bo seen the dim out- 
lino of the Pocono mountain range far to the 
northward. The road is hewn out of the hill-side 
above the river level, and just below tho Gap it 
Crosses to tho Pennsylvania shore. Then can ho 
seen just behind, and partly cloBihg tho Gap, a 
lower peak, called the Blockhead Mountain. Soon 
tho train reaches the foot of Minsi, and tiuuing 
with the river suddenly to the left it enters tho 
Gap, tho line closely huf^.(;ing tho edge of tho 
narrow stream that has broken the rcuto through. 
The precipitous mountains rise high above us, and 
in fact far higher and with more stupendous 'clift's 
than tho range shows at cither tho Lehigh or tho 
Schuylkill Gap. The enormous peaks seem almost 
ready to topple over. The raihvay swings grandlv 
ftround to tho left, and then to the right, throuj^U 
the gorge, with Vast masses of rock far above and 
almost overhanging the line. In a few minutes' 
we are through, and rounding tho protruding 
Blockhead Mountain are at the station, the length 
of the pass being about two miles. Then the 
passengers are dragged in wagons up a stoop zig- 
fsag road, through thick woods, on the highway 
leading to Tat*s Gap. Succcs.nvo ledges or geo- 
logical terraces mark the face of J\Iin3i, and upon 
these are the hotels and boardiug-hounes, for tho 
Water Gan is a noted summor resort. After a 
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crooked half mile and an ascent of aoout 400ft. 
the journey is finished. 

From the hotel piazza at this elevationof 400ft., 
with the cool morning air gently blowing from the 
northward across the land of the Minisink, there 
is a charming view of this remarkable formation of 
nature. Opposite, on the Kew Jersey shore, i« 
elevated the bold and lofty form of Mount Tam* 
many^ and to the southward spreads Mount Minsi, 
the nver forcing a narrow way between them, 
i^lthough it runs far below, and is so covered in by 
the trees and projecting cliffs that it cannot be 
seen. Down in the valley the passing trains roll 
alonf • and they can be traced upon the black lines 
of rails far away to the northrwest as they move 
up the valley of a little stream known as Brod-> 
head's Greek, the Brodhead family being the great 
people hereaoout. The Delaware river comes ab- 
ruptly around the projecting point of a mountain 
from the north-east. The hunting grounds of the 
Minisink are spread all across the view to the 
northward, a broad and luxuriant expanse of rich 
and rolling farm-lands, crossed by the lower ranges 
of the Fox and Shawnee Hills, throu^ which the 
creek comes by a miniature f^p. The Pocono 
Mountains bound the Minisink in gray and misty 
outline at the horizon. Turning to the sou^h« 
wiffd. the huge mountains bordering . the Water 
Gap, Darely a mile from us, close the view abruptly, 
excepting where the Delaware goes arouna its 
graceful curve through the narrow gorge and 
IS soon lost behind the intervening cliffs. 
Tbese are part of a precipitous but com-* 
paratively low mountain jutting out in front o' 
Tammany, which prevents seeing the lower por- 
tion of tne Gap, and this tantalizing obstruction 
has caused the stupid mountain which has thus 
put itself in the way to be called, the ^Blockhead 
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Mountain. With a oompanion cliff on the other 
Bide it makes the entrance gateway of the paMj 
Their sides are densely wooded, and betweea 
them the narrow stream curves prettily to the 
eastward. Minsi, also densely wooded, riling 
just below, like the curved side of a great baiin^ 
closes in tne view, while the tall and abrupt wall 
of Tanmiany on tne other side rises in bluish haM 
behind the smaller Blockhead in front. Between 
the two great mountains is the Gap, through 
which the river has broken its way to get to the 
tea — ^narrow, contracted, and apparently just 
opening like a pair of sliding doors. This extra- 
ordinary formation is upon such a stupendous 
scale that everything else seems dwarfed. Gasing 
upon the grand sighb as the first beams from the 
iun have managed to get down and make a rip« 
pling silver streak upon the river above the pass, 
while the gentle air from over the Minisink 
country breathes a scdace, we lean back in the 
capacious armchairs on the broad piazza, and 
through the openings in the waving f ouage orink 
in the glorious scene. Here for fagged-out human 
nature is a balmy restorative, and the sight over 
blue hilts and placid waters that gives a nerfecl 
rest. Such is the Water Gap as seen from Dunset- 
hill. 

But this romantic region cannot be gazed at^ 
no matter how beautiful, too long before break- 
fast. The mountain air while restful is an appe< 
tizer. After the necessary fortification of a good 
meal, we clamber down the hill by steep and wind- 
jug paths and over rustic bridges, beside pretty 
bits of shrubbery and fiowers and little wat^fallApi 
and embark upon a tiny steamboat for a vovage 
down the Delaware through the Gap. The boa^ 
takes us out upon the narrow river at the bottom 
of an immense basin, with the towering ^aoiuitaiQl^ 
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encompassinff \is, their green foliage clinging t^ 
JthQ crags. We look back at Sunset-hill with thp 
great hotels built upon its ledges one above the 
other^ the upper one, which we have just left, 
Beemmg almost suspended from tlie sky. it standi 
©o high above ua. To the southward, tno moui^- 
itain;} forming; the gigantic basin, af tho bottom oi 
•vjrbixjli we are floatio^', raise their hcq-ds fj^r highor, 
the almost perpendicular clills surmoiintea by 
inafl^es of trees. These cliffs form a \^all of ^a^rfc 
rod sandstone, rent into a horizontal chasm, loob> 
ing not unlike the open mouth of somp 
monster, and* therefore called the " Dragon'p 
Jaw." Tar abovo, perched on an eminence, is 9k 
foliage-covered arbour. This is the " LoFer^a 
Leap,*' upon ** Winona's Cliff," elevated mojr^ 
than dCOft. above tho river. To the eaatwarc^ 
further around the basin, a wooded ravin© 
divider the cliff front the 6ide of Mount 
Blinsi, whjch grivpdly rises far aboyo. JEJpro,, 
on the *' Promontory," CCOft. above the river, i?; 
another arbour, and about ICOft. higher up, bu^ 
further back from the precipitous face of th» 
mountain, a third arbour rises amid the foliage ott 
top of " Prospect Kock." The river seems very 
narrow, the almost porpendicular mountain-side^ 
coming down to the water's edge, and in theif 
Vastnecs dwarfing all below. The little stoambdat^ 
going down stream, heads for Mount Minsi, tha^ 
Bcems to closo tho passage through which it flow&. 
standing there like an obotructivo wall as we round 
tho end of Blockhead Mountain. Grandly thft 
gorge swoops around to the loft as wo glide along^ 
the curving lines of rails at the foot of Minsi 
glistoning m tho sunlight. Soon passing the point 
of the Blockhead, we boo tho towering form of 
Tammany behind it, the Gap, like a little notchi 
jput^ito tto rauf.Oj opening its sUdinff side© furtiftC 
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and further dowi)| as the steamboat moves. The 
beotling crags riBing fur above ehow the rqcjcy 
upheaval that made this great mountain chaioj^ 
ftnd on both Bidos of the gorge the ran^ riaea 
Jijgher and higher ao we enter tho Gap. Having 
rounded the eastern curve, we ghdo between thft 
tlockhoad and Minsi, and now steer direct for th^ 
face of Tamwapy, as the river begins its scgo^4, 
grand ci^rvo throi^gh the Gap, this time revorsina 
She movement and Moving towards thA aoulA 
ground the base • of Minsi. Tho narrow Btream. 
rfiarpl}r bends to tbo right as we enter the pass, 
whicn is not SCO yjvrds wide, while directly in froni 
Tammany rises almost perpendicularly to nearljr 
twice that height. The rocks on either hand.as we gof 
between them, look as if the fissure had been rent 
by a sudden convulsion, and tho whistle is sopnded 
Jjo show the ' superb ecno reverberating from on© 
Bide to the othpr in the deep chasm. A little 
l^rther and tbe Gap suddenly ends, for the face of 
the Kittatinny, south of tne pass, rises almost' 
l^bruptly from a comparative! v level plain, wherQ 
low rocky ridges so cover the view of the water 
that it IS almost impossible to discern the rout0 
taken by the river in flowing away. 

Snch a wonderful placa as this, within a few 
hours' railway journey from the populous cities of 
the coast, has naturally become a popular resort. 
There are 30 or 40 hotels and boarding-houses 
within a small circuit around the Water Gap, and 
the earlier visitors formed associations that madq 
roads and footpaths to display the beauties of the 
adjacent mountains. The earliest of these waa 
|the " Honourable Corps of Sappers and Miners,*' 
organized upon tho truly American basis of giving 
every man an office. This body of axemen ana 
IP^^jQ^QiriijrM comcQSQd of loadinir Kew York 
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and Philadelphia people, who had abont 100 
officials of various grados oi dignity to command a 
§olitary individual who was known as the " High 
Private." Then came the ** Minsi Pioneers," but 
after several years of industrious labours ther 
fell into ways of idleness, and now the landlorcts 
chiefly look after the roadmAking. Among tbem 
all, however, convenient paths have been utid out 
to develop the beauties of this extraordinary 
gorge. The romantic ** Sylvan Way " is laid out 
along the wild banks of the Oalaeno Creek — a 
Dame which was made by three of the roadmakers, 
each contributing a syUable. The path leads from 
the steamboat landing up the creek to the level of 
the hotel at 400ft. elevation, where it i»dammed 
into the ** Lakelet" for a water reservoir — a pretty 
sheet of water surrounded by rocks and shrubbery. 
The *< Sylvan Way" then leads further up me 
bank of the little stream, a rough and rocbr path- 
way, over rustic stairways, among the laurels^ 
through wild woods, past cascades and rapids, all 
given romantic names, and finally away from the 
stream and out towards the face of the mountain, 
where it runs into another route known as the 
** True Ridgo Path," This is the most travelled 
route of the Gap, its entrance bein^ an arbour 
erected by the " Minsi Pioneers," who have 
covered it with rustic emblems, with the motto, 
Jfweniam viam aui faciam. It is a pleasant path 
along the face of the mountain, with freaoent 
views through the trees out over the magnincent 
gorge. The travellers who have gone this way 
£avo numerously cut their names on woodwork, 
hand-rails, stairways, and bridc^s along the path. 
It leads steadily upward by bridges, flights of 
wooden or stone steps, and molinea and tortuous 
ways, until we come out at the arbour perched 
upou. ^^ Winona's ClifT." from which tii^re if. • 
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grand outlook over the river, the mouatains, and 
Ihe valley^ far away to the northward. ' 

.. The thrilling story of Winona is the favoorite 
Araditionof the Water Gap. This beautiful maiden 
"was the beloved and only daughter of the noble 
jdiieftain Wissinoming, who reigned over the 
Siinisink more thau two centuries ago. The Dutch 
At tiiat time penetrated into this region from New 
Tork. and Hendrick Van Allen came along, upon 
an alleged mission from the Holland Government , 
to look after a copper mine, although, according 
to the story, his time seemed chiefly occupied by 
^ing out rowing and fishing with the charming 
TVinonain a little red canoe. Soon afterwards Wis* 
jpinoming died, and, his sonManatamany becoming 
chief, a rival Lidian tribe essayed to defeat the 
^oungman, but after several l^ials found it could 
not be done. These contests, however, embroiled 
the Indians with the whites, whereupon the fair 
'Winona, exerting he^ qualities as a aiplomatisty 
restored peace. Then came the English conquest 
of the Dutch at New York, when orders were sud- 
denly sent Hendrick to return to Amsterdam. He 
liesitated about breaking the ead news to Winona, 
but finally, taking hor up upon the cliff, he reaa 
her the fatal letter. The effect was startling. 
The story says that. *' standing firm and erect aa 
the forest oak, displaying the heroism of her noble 
ancestry," she made an impassioned speech and 
** then disappeared. Hendrick ran to the cliff ; 
caught her in his arms ; they reeled on the 

precipice ; and ." Such is the story of the 

*< Lover's Leap" from " Winona's Cliff," and 
the reader can imagine them dashed to pieces in 
the deep gorge beneath. The arbour stands where 
the lovers made the leap, and behind it a booth 
diffuses refreshing liquids to the less despairing 
loven of to-<lay« who may get ^ifbQljpsome. thirst 
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by climbing these steep mountain sides. We caq 
]ook out far aifay orer the Minisink and trace the 
X)olaware for milea as it comes down in the flat 
land past a series of islands towards the Gap. Th^ 
narrow river below us curves around in front, 
first to the left and then to the right, between the 
great mountains. Here can be seen to perfection 
the effect of the mighty convulsion that has let 
the river throuch the Kittatinny. Further up 
the mountain side the path goes on, and. winding 
iuround a ^rand ravine.comes out at the '^Promon- 
tory/' which is on Mount Minsi, and so per- 
|)enaicularljr above the water that if so inclined 
one could jump down into it. Another splendid 
View stretches far over the hills to the distant 
Pocono Mountains. The cloud shadows creep 
along the dark sides of Mount Tammany, which 
looks like a vast recumbent elephant, its peaks 
towering above us, an almost unexplored region. 
The path then leads still higher over the rough 
sandstone to the " Prospect Kock," and finally, 
a mile further, to the ** Summit." This is 
much higher, , but its views lack the superb 
btMiuties of the transcendent scene from the 
lees elevated spots that overlook theGap,although 
the summit displavs an outlook over many milefl 
of country on both sides of the great range. 

The gem of the Water Gap is the °* Eureka 
Glen." High up on the mountain side spouts 
out the " Hunter's Spring," and the stream from 
it rushes down a precipitous gorge, wild beyond 
description, the overhanging trees shutting out ail 
rays of the sun, so that the growth of mosses and 
terns is most beautiful. Occasionally the piles 
of moss-covered rooks almost cohcoal tlie stream 
flowing beneath them, which makes a succes- 
sion of cascades for over a thouoand feet down the 
ravine until it darts under the railroad and 
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into "the river. The ^\en is entered from the 
"True Eidge Path ""at* the top. The broad 
footpath down it has long rustic stairvr ays and 
l>ridges so placed as to display all the beauties ol 
the glen, its stream tumbling swiftly over tho 
mo«|s-grown rocks and plunging down the cascades, 
kt times the path crosses tne wild gorge, which 
19 the most enchanting of the wonders of the Gap. 
It is abrupt ^ in its descent, so that the routQ 
descends lengthened stairways dnd winds in full 
view far below, as you look through the treea 
down the wild, rougn, and rock-lined fissure. The 
stream dashes over its largest waterfall into the 
*' Grotto," where tho brownstone rocks stand up in 
the form of a capacious amphitheatre, and then it 
reaches *' Rebecca's Bath," a little water-basinj 
BO naturally formed that it looks as if some onehaa 
placed it just by the exit of the glen at the river, 
Alongside this bath, with winoing steps leading 
the path into it, is the most attractive arbour at 
the Gap, a pleasant place to sit under the rustic 
roof and watch the waters run over the edge of the 
basin and disappear under a little bridge. From 
Bhireka Glen paths lead along the face of th^ 
Giant's Cliff, hundreds of feet above the roadway 
far below, wnere caves are hollowed out, and then 
right into the Dragon's Jaw, where rough rocks on 
the outer edge make teeth and fan^s. Yigorouf 
scrambling is necessary .but the exercise is healthy, 
and no one can undertake the task without feeling 
the exhilaration. 

'Above the Water Gap, stretching along th« 
western base of theKittatmny, is the pretty valley 
of Cherry Creek, a land which the local clironiclex 
describes as ** full of dimpling hills and fine 
orchards, among which stalwart men live to a ripe 
old age upon tho purest apple whisW." There are 
DlentT of rocks* and the country folk live in old* 
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time lojor and plaster hounes. Slate factories are a 
prolific industry, and tlie flien-posts on the high- 
way along the valley generally point to the Water 
Gap one way and the Wind Gap the other way. 
Beyond this, across the range of the Fox Hills, \^ 
the Pocono Valley^ with the chief town of thia 
region of the Minisink spread along its bottom 
lands, StroudsburgjUpon the Pocono Greek,withtha 
Jofty Pocono Mountain range rising in the dis* 
tance behind it. This it a comfortable-looking 
place, with rows of shade trees fronting the main 
ptreet along the broad gardens that surround the 
co^ residences. Many of the people are slate- 
makers and tanners, both being profitable indus- 
tries throughout this region. Like so many poi> 
tions of the States, religious persecutions in 
ISurope sent the earliest settlers to the Upper 
Pelaware. ITicolas Depui, a Huguenot, was the 
first European at the Water Gap, coming here in 
1725, and living in friendliness with the Indians. 
Then throe brothers La Bar, more refugees from 
French religious persecution, desiring to be soli* 
tary, built a cabin below the Gap, and plodded 
through the gor^e to get their wlieat ground at 
Depurs little mill in the valley above. They 
married Dutch wives, but at the opening of the 
present century, the country getting too crowded 
tor them, one of the brothers emigrated to the 
frontier, then in Ohio« to get more room. When 
he reached his 9dth year he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, and feeling lonely out on the Ohio 
frontier, in his 100th year he married a second 
wife, and afterwards lived to the sturdy age of 
105. This venerable pioneer loft a son at the 
Water Gap who became the most famous American 
centenarian of his time— George La Bar, a vigors 
cms woodchopper almost to the day of his death, 
irbo died »t the afire of 107 in 1876. His brother 
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lived beyond OS.andhis 8on,who was aged 21 >dien 
he married a wile aged 13, still lives there with her, 
both beizig vigorous octogenarians. Such is the 
longevity induced by the wholesome air of these 
marvellous mountains. When t^tephen Girard came 
to America he had a companion. Antoine Dutot| 
who wandered to the Water Gap, lotmded its little 
village that has grown into such a popular resort, 
opened the first road through the gorge in 1800, 
and then, when his life had ripened for the harvest, 
selected nis own grave on Sunset-hill, where he 
was buried, solitary and alone, at a ripe old age, 
like all the otners. His original highway is now 
the railway route through the Gap. Such is the 
xecord of this ^eat wonder of nature, the ^rgt 
the Delaware river has broken through the mighty 
Kittatinny ranee to ^et its route to tne oceao. 



nV.— FROM THE DELAWARE TO THJI 
CHESAPEAKE. 
Having digressed upon our brief ezcursioii; 
among the Alleghanies, we will resume the jour- 
ney along the lowlands towards the National 
capital. South-westward from Philadelphia, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's southern line follows the 
bank of the Delaware river. It crosses the 
Schuylkill and quickly takes the traveller through 
the suburbs and past a region of villas and market 
nirdens that for miles make an almost continuous 
oamlet. Many streams are crossed that flow into 
the Delaware and have upon their banks the re- 
mains of ancient mills whose wheels their wateiti 
turned. Darby Creek provides the country with 
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\yh^t3tones, and the granites of ita poighbourhoo4 
|tmi}t tho Delaware %qakwator. Below tl^is is the 
region of earliest settlement upon the Delaware^ 
where the Swedes came years before Penn's arrival. 
They settled at Wilmington, and later at Upland, 
now the flouriehing city of Cheeterj ivnd it was 
i;iei»e that Penn first landed in 16b2, prior to the 
Botfclement of Philadelphia. This is f^ busy manu- 
facturing town, and was a cepfcre of the iron ship- 
building industry while John Roach lived. Bus 
extensive shipyards, spreading along the river in 
the southern part of the town, have recently been 
almost deseited, having next to nothing to do. 
John Roach, who came from Ireland to New York 
when a boy, penniless and friendless, became the 
most noted American shipbuilder of his time, 
but met with foes and misfortune^ the weight of 
his ill-fortune finally sinking him into the grave. 
The railway beyond Chester is laid closely to tho 
river over the level land, and 15 miles from PhjJ%: 
delphia crosses the boundary into the ^^ tiiamond 
State " of little Delaware, Then it diverges from 
xhe river towards the soiiih-west^ and, crossing the 
fcrandywine creek, enters Wilmington. This pic- 
turesque stream, which drains one of the most 
proline aOTicultural regions of Pennsylvania; — ^the 
Qh^st^ Valley — ^a land of dairy farms and good 
^uiftar^ comes oyer falls apd dpwn rajpids in reaehn 
^ng Wilmington throuch a series of hill^ that fprpi 
a fine background for tne city. 

. Delaware is the smallest State of the American 
Union, and yet among tho most powerful, because! 
always represented by leading statesmen. Wil-^ 
mington is the home of Bayard, ^the American 
Secretary of State. It has 60,000 inhabitants, and 
is the seat of extensive manufactures, while within 
itff bordora 10 tjie .small rocky promontor? nDom 
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f^'hich the firsii Swedish colotiy in America landed 
in 1638, making tho first pormanont Europeatt 
flettlement in tho Valley of tho Delaware. Tlioi^ 
little old church still stands alongside the railwa;^ 
in a yard filled with time-Wom gravestones. Tha 
lino runs for a long distance past the Wiltaingtoti 
shipyards, railway-car factories, and mills of al| 
kinds in full operation, the city stretching far np 
the slopes of the hills to the westward. Then thtt 
train moves out of the city and across the level 
land towards the head of Chesapeake Bay. A 
fihort distance off is the parallel line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, just completed as a link 
in the route of that company towards Kow York* 
Tho country is uninteresting ; a few scattered vil- 
lages are passed ; and the boundary is quickljr 
crossed from Delaware into Maryland, which itt 
entered in Cecil county, enclosing the head watertt 
of Chesapeake Bay. The road crosses its north- 
east tributary, and passes filkton at the head o^ 
Elk river, and, gradually curving around its head 
Waters, comes U> the SuSauehanna river, 60 miles 
from Philadelphia. The Cnesapeake is the greatest 
inlet in the Atlantic coast of tho States, extend- 
ing over 200 miles up into the land,with a breadth 
varying from four to 40 milesy and the largest 
ships can ascend almost to the molith of the Susque-i 
hatina^ which is its chief tributary, although othei* 
tery lar^ rivers, like the Potomac and the JaXn^s. 
also ^ow into it. This bay is remarkable for the 
great number of its arms or estuaries, some serving 
as outlets for rivers, while others are fed bv nd 
permanent streams, but are merely indentations.. 
it is the favourite resort of the sportsman, and itft 
oysters, fish, and game have wide celebrity. *th& 
Busqudnanna river, upon which we Recently looked 
as it flowed through the beautiful Wyoming valley, 
b crossed hy the Pennsylvania Eailwaj ju^t sl^yt^ 
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its mouth upon a long and costly iron bridge « 
Above, the broad river winds between its woo^d 
ehoree, and the bridge of the other railwav is 
thrown across, a light truss upon granite piers, 
while below is the wide expanse of the bav, and 
across it the hazy '' Eastern Shore/ ^ whicn is a 
land of peaches and market and fruit gardens for 
the northern cities. Beyond the Susquehanna there 
b little population, and (the flat land is varied 
with the groat arms of the bay, wide, sluggish, 
and shallow, which are crossed on long trestle 
bridges. These Maryland rivers are not remark- 
able for either leng[th or scenery, but they make 
it all up in their width ; and, having crossed seve- 
.tal of tnem, the line reaches Baltimore, and turns 
l^eetward to pass around and under the city. It 
igoes through the northern and western suburbs by 
a series of tunnels^ ^ving quick and easy transit, 
on the way to Wawiington. The Pennsylvania 
Company expended over one million sterling 
in making this line through Baltimore, one of the 
tunnels I^in^ nearly a mue and a-half long. In a 
narrow openmg dmong the hills on the northern 
edge of the city, where a small but rapid stream 
known as Jones's Falls comes down through a 
ravine, the train halts under Korth Charles-street 
in the Baltimore Station. Here are in full view 
the fine buildings of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
•off to the southward, one of the best charities ox 
.the " Monumental Cfity." 

Baltimore is the chief city of Maiyland and the 
great port of Chesapeake Bay. The spreading 
arms of the Patapsco river provide an ample har- 
bour, their irregular shores making, plenty of dock 
room, and the two great railwavs givin^^ it much 
trade. Its^ foreign traffic usually exceeds that of 
Philadelphia, there being profitable steam lines 
to ^R^tfppe and^ ^long the coasta. Huge ^levators 
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at Canton and Locndt Point, always surrounded 
ftf shipping, show the extent of the corn trade 
brought from the Far West for transit abroad. 
From the harbour, long and narrow docks, and 
also the " Basin,'' extend up into the city, and 
across the heads of them is Pratt-street. This 
highway along the docks is famous as the scene of 
the first bloodshed of the American Oivil War. 
The Northern troops, hastily summoned to Wasly- 
ineton, ^ere marchinjo^ through the city from one 
railway station to the other, on April 19, 1861, 
when the Baltimore mob of ** Plug Uglies," who 
sympathized with the South, and were congregated 
about tbe docks, attacked them on Pratt-street. 
Eleven were killed and 26 wounded in the riot, 
which led to the adoption of energetic measures to 
maintain Government authority in Baltimore. 
Northward, some distance from Pratt-street, is the 
chief avenue of the city, Baltimorenstreet; bor- 
dered by very fine buildings and shops. The creek 
called Jones's Falls, which comes down a deep 
valley from the northward, divides the city inti 
two almost equal sections, and in the lower j^art 
it is walled m, with an avenue on either side. 
Ck>lonel David Jones, who was the original white 
inhabitant of the nortn side of Baltimore Harbouri 
gave this stream its name more than 200 years 
ago, before any one expected even a village to be 
located there. The settlement afterwards begau 
to the eastward of the creek, and it was known as 
Jonestown, while Baltimore was not started until 
1730, when it was laid out some distance westward 
of t^e creek and around the head, of the '' Basin,'' 
or inner harbour, the plan covering 60 acres. This 
was then called Newtown, as the other (Jones- 
town) was popularly termed Oldtown, but they 
Bubsi^quently became united and lost their dis- 
tinctive names in Baltimore, thus designated in 
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honour of Ceoilius Calvert, Lord Baltunore. The 
oity, which, in 1752, had about 200 people, noi^ 
numbers 400,000, and has spread for miles on all 
sides of the capacious harbour at the head of the 
estuaries of tlie Jrataps'ca. 

The general appearance of the city is picturesque. 
It is laid out according to the rcctan^lar plan 
of xnotit American towns, upon an uudulating sur- 
fa<;je, and with streets of good width. The build- 
ings show wealth and much comf(^t, liiere being 
an aspect of cheerful elegapce throughout the resi- 
dential portion that is very attractive. The many 
hills incline either to Jones's Falls or towards the 
harbour, so that the summer storms often make 
sudden freshets, and, in fact, the whole of lower 
Baltimore seems in a state of constant preparation 
for overflows, elaborate systems of tall stepping- 
stones being provided where the rainstorms a^re m 
the habit of making temporary torrents of the 
highways. The popular* title of the " Monu- 
mentalUity " was given to Baltimore bocaaso it 
was the lirst of the American towns that had. lino 
monuments, and the name clings to it, although 
elaborate shafts are now seen in many other parts 
of the States. Tlie State of Maryland at tho 
beginning of tlie present century erected a fhio 
monument to Vvashin^on, on Charles-street, 
which rises lOoft., a Doric shaft of white marble, 
surmounted by his statue, and standing upon a 
base 00ft. square. This magnificent monument is 
erected in a broadened avenue at the summit of a 
hill, having an inclined and terraced walk leading 
up to it, with a fountain in front, the whole being ' 
surrounded by tasteful lawns and flower gardbns. 
It makes a centre for Mount Vernon-place, which 
Qontains the finest collection of buildings in Balti- 
more, giving a scene essentially Parisian, Here i{J 
the marble building of the Teabody Institute 
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which was George Peabody'sfirst benefaction to his 
countrymen ; and hero haa been built a palace by 
Hobert Gannett, of the JBaltiniore and Ohio Kait 
road, which hao just been ccraploted, and eclipses 
in its elaborate and costly interior decorations 
aven the Vandorbilt palaces in Kow York. Bail" 
road management as pursued by Mr. Garrett's 
father produced an enormous fortune, which has 
made the son the wealthiest man in Maryland, 
The '* Battle Monument " of Baltimore is located 
in Monument-square, on Calvert-street. and is 
more modest than the other, a marble snaft 63f t< 
high. It marks tlie British invasion of 1814, an4 
commemorates the men of Baltimore who fell in 
battle just outside the city, when the British fleet 
shollea the town and the land forces marched 
from Elk River to Washington and burnt the 
national Capitol. There are several other monut 
ments of less pretensions, oo that the name given 
Baltimore in popular parlance ie well deserved. 

The chief building of this attractive city is Hie 
City Hall, a Konaitssance marble structure, cover* 
ing an entire block, and costing £4C0,O00. Its 
splendid dome rises 260it., and gives a magnifi- 
cent view over city and harbour. The Mount 
Vernon Methodist Church, of green stone, with 
buff and red facings and polished columns ol 
Aberdeen granite, is the finest church, although 
the First Presbyterian Church near by-ifi regarded 
as the most elaborate specimen of Lancet-Gothio 
architecture in the country, its spire rising 268ft, 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral is a granite church 
of some pretensions, containing paintings pre^ 
sented by Louis XVI. and Charles X. of France. 
There are ifiany other sacred edifices of architeo* 
tural merit scattered about Baltimore. Its 
greatest charities are the Johns* Hopkins Hospital 
god the Johos Slonkins Univdrsity. tbo .estotoft 
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with which they are endowed reaching £1,500,000. 
The two prominent Baltimore names are John W, 
Garrett, the railway manager to whom I haVo 
above referred, and Johns Hopkins, a shrewd and 
penurious merchant, whom Garrett persuaded to 
make these princely endowments, much of his for* 
tune being investea in • Baltimore and Ohio Kail- 
road shares. His hospital, on which £600,000 ha» 
been expended, stands upon a tract of 13 acres, 
ftnd its trustees declare it to be the largest ana 
most elaborate institution of the kind in the 
world. It is an adjunct to the Medical Depart- 
ment of his University. The greatest institution 
of Baltimore is the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroakiy 

Sving it direct railway communication with the 
Mississippi Valley. It was the first started of the 
ereat American trunk railways, its origin dating 
back to 1826, when the movement for the charter^ 
began, which was granted the next year by the' 
Maryland Legislature. It is related that when 
the charter, granting most comprehensive powers, 
was being read in that body one of the law- 
makers interrupted with, " Stop, man, you are 
asking more than the Lord's Praver." The reply 
was that it was all necessary, ana the more asked 
the more would be secured. The interrupter, being 
convinced, responded, "Right, man; go on.*' The 
comer stone of the railway was laid July 4, 1828, 
beginning the route across the Alleghanies from 
iBaltimore to the Ohio river. It now has its ex- 
tensive terminals at Locust Point, its great shopa 
at Mount Clare, and its lines reaching both norUi 
and west from Baltimore. . \ 

The park of the " Monumental City " is Druid* 
hill, in the northern suburbs, a |)leasure ground] 
of over 600 acres. To reach it Eutaw-streeF 
broadens into Eutaw-place, where rows of stately 
brick_dwelliiuis_boi:dor the wide ayenne. wliieh has. 
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gardens in the centre ornamented with flowers and 
tiled footwalks. These gradually change into a 
region of elegant villas, and the park is finally 
entered by a stately gateway. It has an undu- 
lating surface of woodland and meadow, and the 
mansion and family burial-ground of its former 
owner are within its borders, the latter masked 
by trees. The entrance is by an avenue lined on 
either hand with long rows of flower vasos stand- 
ing on high pedestals, and laid oub alongside 
Draid liake, the chief water reservoir of the city. 
About a htmdred yards within the gateway tne 
»renue divides^and the backward view through the 
rows of vases to the entrance is charming. . lmme» 
diately one gets among thick foliage, and apparently 
far away from the city, the park not being oVeiw 
wrought by art, but mainly left in its natural con« 
dition. The grand old trees are there in multi- 
tudes, with broad stretches of lawns, rolling 
meadows, with smooth-cut grass and sturdy oaks 
on the hillsides, making a scene decidedly English. 
Numerous little lakes add to the beauty, and 
every shady nook is liberally supplied with com- 
fortable benches. The mansion-house occupies a 
commanding position in the centre of the park, 
and fronting it is a wide concourse. There has 
here been produced at little cost one of the most 
beautiful park efl'ects ever made. From the 
spacious piazzas the visitor has an outlook oyer the 
concourse, and beyond the sloping lawns and a 
znagniUcent fountain to a distant wood of oaks^' 
through which has been cut a narrow vista 
across the Druid Lake to the park entrance, half a 
mile away. The land rires on the northern side of 
the park to Prospect-hill, which overlooks the 
suburb of Woodborry. nestling in the valley formed 
by Jones's Falls, witn hills rising beyond and many 
piftSS^Atal country houses. _ In the^ bottom j^Lthk 
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valley, and taking advantage of tlio fissure it 
itiakes, the Northern Central Kailway runs from 
Baltimore northward into Pennsylvania, ulti- 
mately reaching the Susquehanna river and follow-* 
ing its banks up to IN ew Tork State and Laka 
Ontario. From this hilltop thete is a superb 
view all around the horizon and eastward for miles 
beyond the harbour. 

Much of the higher grounds in this beatitiful 
park are used for water reservoirs. The city 
nas the advantage of receiving its supply by 
gravitation from the Gunpowder river to the north- 
tvard, whore a lake has been formed, and the 
water, which is of the purest, is then brought 
through a tunnel for seven miles to the reservoirs. 
There are a succession of these — ^Lakes Montobello 
and Roland, pruid Lake, and tlie lowest level oii 
Mount Royal nearer the city. A look-out tower 
has been built on the terrace making the southorii 
border of Druid Lake, and this gives anothel; 
pretty view across the city and harbour. At ouc 
feet are the railways in the Jones's Falls ravinej 
while all along between us and the city, skirting 
nnder the side of Mount Royal, are borea the suc- 
oeesion of tunnels making the Fennsyivania Rail* 
way route through Baltimore to Washington. 
Living the park oy a tastefully-constructed cn-i 
trance on this side, we go down into the ravine, 
erosS the railways and the creek, and^ piassin^ 
through an attractive residential section, ascena 
the otner side of the valley to Greonmovnt Ceroe^ 
tfery. This is not verjr large, but it is well popu- 

aih 



latedy a prettv ground with gentle hills and valleys; 
£[ere is buriea,m a spot selected by herself , Madame; 
lE^atterson Bonaparte, the discarded wife of Jerome^ 
iheKing of Westphalia, her checkered history being 
one of Baltimore's favourite romances. Here also 
Use Jmitsfi . Biptoft^ Bojstk the trasediaiL azulblA 
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family, A granite monument on a browQStone 
tiia«e surmcuxita the grave of hiB son: John Wilkeil 
toothy who was the mttrderer of Prefiident Lin«{ 
cola. The most impressive sight presented byi 
Baltimore, however, is its fort — a small bo^ 
strong work, down in the harbour, on the extrcme{ 
end of tiocust Point, beyond th^ huge railway 
elevators, on a low-lying esplanade with greeii 
banks sloping almost to the water. It was the 
position of this fort, thoroughly controlling th«i 
isity, that held Baltimore during the early move«> 
ments of the Civil War, and maintained the roadr 
from the North to Washington. Its greatest 
memory, however, and by the association pron 
pably the greatest celebrity that Baltimore enjoys^ 
eomes from the .flag on the staff, now quietly 
waving over its parapets. The British made ft 
^eree bombardment of this old fort in X&14 whe» 
tiiey menaced Baltimore, and the flag waved ^om 
ihe staff unharmed throughout the ni^ht, an in* 
terested spectator of the combat being a Balti* 
paoveaDj Francis Soott Key^ who was a prisoner oA 
one o( the vessels ot the bombarding fleet, Xi^ 
S|>ired by the scene, and by the fact that the flag 
withstood the bombardment, Kev composed the 
American patriotic anthem of *' The Star-Spangle4 
jSanner,^' which has carried everywhere the iami| 
of ib* town« its |ort« and the flowei^y fim* 



XV.— THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CAPITAli. 
From the city of Baltimore to the American 
Kaitiomal Capital of Washington the distance ii 
barely forty miles, and is qniekly travelled by 
jpapid railway trains on both the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore and Ohio lines. The former is 
loiownhere.aitha.Baltimoie and Potosiap ttaih' 
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way, 4 comparatively newroad running south-west- 
ward from!Baltimore beyond the great tunnels bored 
under its suburbs, and in the outskirts of the city 
being carried under the rival line. The train moves 
swiftly through a hilly region and by a winding 
route, circling about the rolling country to 
seek the easier gradients, but presenting little that 
is interesting. About half-way between the Cities 
a branch line goes off eastward down to the shore 
of Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis, the quaint and 
quiet capital of the State of Maryland, standing 
in a beautiful situation on the Severn river, and 
formerly a seaport of pretension until eclipsed by 
Baltimore. As the greater city was given the 
name of Lord Baltimore, so this was originally 
called Anne Arundel, in honour of Lady Balti- 
more, and that is still the name of its county, 
although the town came to be finally known as 
Annapolis, from Queen Anne, who gave 4t valii- 
able presents. It is now best known as the seat 
of the United States Naval Academy, which has 
a fine establishment there. Our railway passing 
Annapolis Junction, soon approaches Wash- 
ington from the north-east, and long before 
the city is reached there can be seen its ^atest 
landmark, the white dome of the Capitol building 
upon its elevated location on Capitol-hill, rising 
high above the surrounding region, while appa* 
rently alongside is the slender and delicate snaft 
of the Washington Monument. As we gradually 
apmroach, the railwav circles around the eastern 
mde of the city, and this movement of the train 
makes the monument apparently pass behind the 
Capitol from the right hand to the left. We cross 
the Anacp§tiaj^,or_eastem ^ branolijof _ tiieJPotpmaft 
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river, and skirt along the sloping hillside of 
Uie Concessional Cemetery, where many states^ 
men are interred, and then passing the Washington 
Kavy Yard, with its ship-houses and shops^ dart 
through a tunnel under the projecting spue 
of Capitol-hill into the heart of the citrj 
The train moves through several of the very wide 
streets and finally runs into the station, where the 
traveller receives a warm welcome from a vocifer- 
ous tribe of Negro hackmen and porters, for the 
** coloured population " are numerous and do 
most of the work and have much to say in Wash* 
in^ton. The railway station is an ornamental 
Iffick building on Sixth-street, near Pennsylvania* 
avenue, and is noted as the place where the late 
President Garfield was shot by the assassin! 
Guiteau. The President had just entered the 
waiting room to pass through to the train when! 
the assassin, c[uickly following him in from the! 
street, shot him from behind. A small star set in 
the fioor marks where Garfield fell, and a tablet on 
the wall above records the name of James Abrami 
Garfield and the date of the crimen July 2, 1881J 
This was the second assassinated Ainerican Presi-j 
dent, killed by a mad office-seeker, as the first one J 
Lincoln, had been by a mad trag^edian, the minds 
of both murderers being unbalanced bj the 
events of their time. 

The city of Washington is a remarkable place.. 
In other countries the capital is usually the chiej^ 
city, but it is not so in the States. Washington 
has no manufactures and barely any commerce^ 
and while the population approximates to 
200,000, yet the people are so largely made 
np of officials and civil servants of varioos 
grades, with the negro element fulfilling domestio 
duties, that were the Government removed ..with 
^1 jf h9 belong ^ qx d^6<^d upon it there woiil4 
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be littld leit. There are at leait 80,000 Atrnv and 
Havjr officers imd civil servants constaiitly in 
W'aflhifigtofijftiid these, with their families, are the 
larger patt of the Inhabitants. The city has been 
lesignod upon a very graiid tolan, which is only 
tjartlally carried ont. It is made up of vast publid 
Dttiiditags, p&rks and squares, circles and trianglesa 
tod *• reservations" of open spaces, with a toost 
liberal admi^tture of hotels, lodging-houses, and 
restaurants. In recent ye^rs, in the newer por- 
tions, there hAve been added many fine dwellings 
S public men, it having become mo^ and more 
e habit of the leading Ministers and Oongressmetl 
to build and occupy their own homes. The ori* 
rinal ground plan of the city was ambitious, and 
udd out upon an extensive undulating pllatoau 
bordered by rolling hills to the north and west, 
iud sloping down towards the Potomac ritef. 
Che Indians called the place Conococheague. 
meaning the " roaring water." ttom a rftpia 
brook running through it. The stream which 
Iftted the foot of Oapitol-hill was afteiM 
rardfl very properly named the Tiber, but 
It hAs since degenerated into a sewer. The 
jealousy among the colonies originally forming 
fchetJnited States was so strongly developed at 
^eir first capital at Philadelphia that questions 
l>f locality almost disrupted the Union. TO cure 
the difficulty the decision was made that an en- 
tirely now site for the capital should be chosen in 
the centre of the nation, whore no city then 
existed, and the bank of the Potomac riv^et was 
leleeted, mainly through the agency of General 
Washington, who lived ftt Mount Vernon, ft Short 
iisttmce below. Under his guidance the plan of 
^^ city was made by Andrew Bllicott, a promi^ 
nent sutvevor of the time, and itwfts ceJl^ th6 
•yPedprfelOity/'^bttt Qongress changed tiOftio/ljti^ 
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city6f Washington.** Theoonier-stonddf th^Cikpi- 
bolyrs^ laid in 1793. although the dovernm^Ht WU 
Uol tcmot&d ttom Philadelphia until IdOO. !f he i4< 
^ntion was to secure a location that would \m 
purely a capital, free froiA the control ot inaueneii 
6f State or city government of any kind, ot uHUdtft 
awe of an unruly p opulace. This plan is 80 ette^ 
eively earried out that Washin^n to-day is ttdea 
Only (and with a really despotio poweif) by ^4 
President and Congress, the immediate population 
neither choosinpf nor having any voice m their 
government, which is vested in a commission whofil 
the Ih*o8ident appoints. So generous is the treat- 
ment, however, that this system is gladly accepted^ 
for, besides the enormous expenditures made foi^ 
government purposes and upon the numeroua 
public buildings, and the extensive and well-kept 
grounds, the Kational Exchequer also eontl'ibutea 
One-half the necessary money for carrying on th* 
actual city government itself. This latter expen- 
diture, which is about £800,000 annually, is pro* 
vided, one-half by the nation and the remainder 
by the local ratepayers* 

Washington and £llicott laid out their capital 
ctty upon a plan five miles long and three miletf 
broad. Tliey expected that a vast metropolii 
would goon grow up, btit in practice only a eompa^ 
ratively small portion has yet been built upon. and 
this is hardly located where they intended th# 
thief part of the new city to be. This surface, undev 
Ik teCcnt "boom" in building operations, is rapidly 
extending. They took the plateau of Capitoi-hill 
ifor their centre, and made a plan arranged accord* 
ing to the cardinal points of the compass, with 
wide streets stretching horth, south, east, ana 
wcMit, and crossing at right angles^ and wider 
avonuea laid diagonally. Ko man's name waa uae4 
tor ai^ ot them, aa thie might cause jealousj^ 
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BO the streets were numbered and lettered^ 
and tHe avenues named after States. This nlaii 
of Washington has been significantly describea as 
'* the city of Philadelphia griddled across the city 
of Versailles/' The front of the Capitol was made 
upon the elevated plateau of the nill facing the 
east, and their town was to have been mainly 
located upon this plateau in front of it. Behind 
the Capitol, on its western side, the brow of the 
hill descended sharplv, and here they laid out a 
broad and open Mall, westward over the lower 

ground, down to the bank of the Potomac river. 
ff towards the north-west, at the end of one of 
the wide diagonal avenues, they located the Exe« 
eutive Mansion, witli its ^ark and gardens stretch- 
ing southward to the river, and almost j6inirg 
the Mall there at a right angle. Thus the city 
was designed to be in an elevated and salubrious 
situation, with the President secluded in a com* 
fortable retreat with ample grounds nearly a mile 
and a half away in the rural district. But such is 
the unexpected outcome of most tilings, and the 
perversity of human nature, that the people when 
they came here would not build the original town 
on Capitol-hill, but they flocked to the lower 
ground and persisted in settling along and ad- 
jacent to the broad avenue between the Capitol 
and the Executive mansion ; and there and 
beyond the latter to the westward and northward 
18 the greater part of the Washington of to-<la7. 
There are thus two widely-separated Government 
establishments joined by this avenue, the Capitol 
where Congress rules and the chief Department 
buildinCT which surround the President's mansion, 
while tne Pennsylvania-avenue between them has 
become the chief'street of the modem city. 

The Capitol, upon which three millions sterling 
{lave been e^penjed^and. which is still . costipg 
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large sums for the completion of its extensive 
marble terraces and ornamentation^ is the chief 
building of Washington, and,with the exception of 
the City-hall at Philadelphia, is the largest stmo* 
ture on the continent, covering nearly fovtr acres* 
Its commanding position on the brow of Capitol* 
hill adds to its impressive beanty, for there are 
few facades in the world that are more magnificent 
than tne broad western front of this grana Hepub* 
lican palace, stretching over 750ft. fdong the top of 
this elevation, which rises sharply from^ the 
lower ground until it reaches an altitude 
of 90ft. above the Potomac, while the onor- 
mpus dome rears its> lofty lantern, ball, and 
Liberty Statue to the height of about 450ft, 
The white marble gleams in the sunlight and fitly 
ploses the view ^ong the great avenues whica 
radiate from it as a common centre. The Ameri* 
cans Are proud of their Capitol, which in its own 
growth has plainly shown the rapid expansion of 
Uie country, for it has had to be extended to ac- 
commodate the increasing Congress. The original 
Capitol, of which General Washington laiathe 
corner-stone in 1793, was, with tne Executive 
mansion, burnt during the British invasion of 
1814, and afterwards rebuilt, and was finished 
about 60 years ago, being designed for a Con- 
gress then scarcehr half Sie size of the {Mresent 
one. Both the Senate and House soon out* 
grew their quarters, and nearly 40 yeaxm 
ago extensive wings were planned, which were 
built before the Civil War { and then the 
g^reat dome was erected as an arohiteotural 
necessity to raise the low centre of the building^ 
BO that the Capitol as it now stands is about ^ 
years old. Where the original building prodded 
for 40 or 50 Senators and a House of about 150 
inembers* the present one ^ i4_^commodatiDjS f^ 
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SeDftte of 76 and a House of 325 members, with 
^9!oy oommitteo rooms and adjunct offices. Th« 
Oapitol stands in a park of about 50 acres, in« 
eluding the western declivity of the hill and part 
of the plateau on top. The ^eat central Kotund$ 
under the towering dome Is the most striking 
feature of the interior of the Capitol. From th# 
broad platform at the head of Ithe elaborate stair* 
eado leading up from the grounds to the entrance of 
the Rotunda on the eastern front, under thegrand 
Corinthian portico, tho President of the United 
States delivers his inaugural address on March 4 
In each leap year, when he is ! sworn into office by 
the Chief Justice. Congress is seated on the pla& 
form behind him and &e populace assemble on' 
the esplanade in front, where in the background of 
the view is a colossal statue of Washington, seated 
ia hi0 chair of Btate, and facing the new Fresi<^' 
dent, as if in warning. The Grand Botimda iet 
Aearlir 100ft. in diameter and above it ' the 
interi<^ of the dome: rises 180ft. from the 
floor, the extensive canopy under the roof being 
ornamented with fine frescoes by Brumidi. Large 
panelled paintings on the walls, and alii tiUevi 
above them, represent events in the origin 
and early history of the country, while at 
a height of ICOft. from the floor the artists are 
Ciow painting a series of illustrations, on a 
band 9ft. wide running around the interior, 
whidi tell the story of American history from the 
t*nding of Columbus until the present. It ii 
iignifieaot that the elaborate decorations of the 
iumeriean Capitol, while reproducing so much in 
Indiatt legend and revolutionary history^ have not 
in any way been used to recall the late Civil War^' 
the memory of which the mass of the people seem 
$0 desire to forget. !^ 

. fbo original iriags of tfie jQaDltoLon j^ithey si^ 
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of the Botunda contain the old halls of tlid 
Benato and Houbg, which are now devoted to 
other uses. These are Eemi-circular apartmenta, 
the old Senate Chamber being now occupied by the 
Supremo Coiirt,and theRepresentativeo Hall being 
practically vacant, Congfress having designated it 
as a gallery for etatnaryj to which the States are 
to contribute patriotic subjects ; but they have 
only sparsely responded, there being 18 statues 
there, and most of them American revolutionary 
heroes. Beyond these old halls on either hana 
$kTO the extensive new wings, which are now the 
Chambers of Senate and House, each wing cover- 
ing a surface 23Sft. by IdOft. Tlie interior of the 
Heprcsontatives' Chamber is 139ft, by 93ft., and is 
lighted by a transparent roof. Spacious galleries 
for tho public surround it, and the marble desk of 
the Speaker is flanked by full-length portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette, behind which are the 
lobbies. Committee looms and offices adjoin the 
hall, and also fill up the basement beneath. 
The House meets usually at noon, and 
holds most of its sesBions by daylight. The 
members sit in a series of concentric rings 
arranged on gradually rising levels as they 
recede from tho Speaker's desk. Each member 
has his chair and desk and faces directly towards 
the Speaker, the whole arrangement bomg much 
like the forma in a school. The dominant Demo- 
cratic party occupies the portion of the Chamber 
at the Speaker's right hand, and the Hepablicana 
the left. In practice, while the House is sitting, 
the members are usually reading or writing, ex- 
cepting tho few who watch the progress of bnsi- 
nees because they are sj)ecially interested in the 
matter under consideration ; and the member who 
has the floor and is speaking is actually heard by 
bat few of the HcuftOjJiis^ fiE^edi, hfiip£ l:^J0i 
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rally made for the benefit of the public galleries 
ft9id the official stenographers and newspaper re- 
porters. It is rarely that debate rises to a point of 
interest engrossing the actual attention of the 
whole House^ and most of the oratory seems 
to be delivered for special effect in the member's 
home *^ district/' this being denominated aa 
** talking for Buncombe." The members read their 
papers, write their letters, clap their hands 
sharply to summon the nimble pages who run 
About the Hall > upon their errands, gossip ii 
groups, and otherwise pass their time, move in and 
out nrom the retiring and committee rooms, anil 
in various ways manage to not listen to most thai 
^roes pn. The business progresses under an iron- 
clad code of procedure, witn the Speaker a despot 
who largely directs matters by the method he 
adopts in recognizing members who may wish to 
speak, and generally get their wish by previous 
arrangement. 

The Senate Chamber is somewhat smaller than 
the House, and is similarly arranged, being axi 
apart&^ent 113ft. by 80ft. Its surrounding are 
grander than those of the House, magmfice;^ 
xnarble staircases leading up to the galleries, while 
gorgeously ornamented apartments are provided 
for the President and Vice-President, and in the 
*' Marble Hall "the Senators give private audience 
to those wishing to consult them. The President's 
room is only occupied during a few hours in the 
closing scenes of a Session, when all is hurry and 
confusion, and the President goes to the Capitol to 
|rive the mial assent to Bills which have been de- 
layed to the last moment. This splendid apart" 
ment forthe remainder of the year b a show-place, 
being the most, elaborate of all in decoration, 
thaving had £10,000 spent upon it, although a 
{DOTip^ratively^ small room. ,The , Senators arai 
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a more staid and venerable body of men than the 
members of the House, but they conduct bufiiness 
similarly, and in practice have greater power. 
Each Senatorihas his desk and chair facing the 
Vice-President, who is the Speaker of the Senate* 
and these desks, as in the House, are arranged in 
flemi-circular rows. It can be said to the credit 
of the Senate, however, that there is much more 
Attention paid to the debates than in the Hbuae, 
and while the latter almost constantly suppresses 
verbosity by the application of. the S^tttre, 
here called *' the previous question,'' the higher 
body has not yet adopted such a rule, so that 
senatorial oratory is given free flow, and Senators 
who do not want to listen usually withdraw 
Quietly to a committee-room until some- 
tning transpires in the Chamber that is more 
attractive. The library of Congress, which is the 
largest in America, occupies spacii^us apartments 
west of the Kotunda, which, however, it has* en** 
tirely outgrown. A fine new building has been 
ordered that is about bein^ erected east of the 
Capitol, and this will give relief, for the books are 
now piled on the floors and wherever space can be 
made for them. This great library grows at the 
'rate of fifteen to twenty thousand volumes a year^ 
and now numbers about 450,000/ containing not 
onl^ the best collection known of American publi* 
cations, but also being e8X)eciall^ rich in foreign 
works in every department of literature. It is a 
j)ublic library in the freest sense, and the Amerii 
can Jaw requires copies ot all copvngtttea worJcs 
to be deposited. There were 4,67o deposited last 
ytear. ■•' .■ 

From the terrace on the western front of the 
Capitol there is a fine outlook over the 
orty of Washington, spread upon the lower 
pound. iHagoncJly to th^ southrwefit.mid luttthi: 
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W99t ^tend two gr^nd avenue^ fts far »9 eye cftu 
»ee— M^rylaiid-ftvenue to the Jeft. iQading doum to 

the Potomac, and carrying the Fennsylvania rail- 
way to the river-bank to crosa 'over into Virginia ; 
and Pennsylvania-avenue to the right, the chief 
etreet of the city, stretching far away to tJ;Q dis- 
tant Treasury building and the park south of tho 
!Executive mansiop. Between these diverging 
avenues, and extending down to the Potoijiao 
tttore than a mile away, is the Mall, a broad on- 
closure of lawns and gardens, having in the fore- 
ground the Government Botanical Gardens, and 
pehjnd them the spacious grounds surrounding tho 
Smithsonian Institution, while beyond, near tho 
river-bank, rises the tall, white shaft of the Wash-* 
ington Monument with its pointed apex. The Bota- 
nical Gardens have conservatories filled with rare 
and valuable plants from all parts of the world, 
which are surrounded by ornamental groundSjthera 
being some 30,000 plants on exhibition. Tho 
Bmithsonian Institution is, however, the most 
iinterestipg of all the public structures in Wash- 
ington. The beginning of this great establishment 
was the gift of an Englishman to America, James 
Spiithson, a natiyal son of the third Duke o( 
Northumberland, having bequeathed £120,000, 
which, upon the death of his nephew without heirs, 
occurring in 1835, was to go to the Government of 
the United Btates, to found at Washington an 
ipstitution ** for the increase and difiusion of 
knowledge among men." Tho original fund ia 
deposited in perpetuity in the Treasury at six per 
cent, interest, and the income has been de-» 
voted to the erection of buildings and, with 
other 8U|nB, to the pupport of the vast 
eetablishment which has grov/p from the original 
gift. The late Joseph Henry designed tho scopo 
Rod purposes of th^ Institution, and the buildinas 
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ve?f b^p^n 90 yeaw ago, Frofessoir Henry CQn?» 
tumiiig ftt its iS^ftci uzitu I)i8 deatli. Hi9 9tati^ 
stands in the grounds netw: tho ei^tranc©. Thfl 
Jnstitption is a splendid castellated structure ^ of 
rod sandstone in tlio Benaissance style, with n$n9 
toweri rising 75ft;. to 150ft.. the grand front 
gtretohing about 460ft. > and tho towers prettily 
rieing behind a grqve of trees. It contains m 
(elftborate museum of natural history and antbro^ 
pology. In oonnexiou with it the Governmen* 
nas PUilt another elaborate structure about 300ft. 
Bquaro^the National Mueeum — containing numer- 
ous courts surrounding a central rotunda, beneath 
which » fountain plaehes. The two establishments 
ftre under the eame management, the design being 
in time to perfect a collection much like that <3 
t)ie jBriti^h Museum, but iiaying more especial 
ftttention to American antiquities and productions. 
This adjunct museum began v/ith tho donations 
inad^ hy foreign Governmejits to the American 
Cwtenilial Exhibition of U^TC, most of which are 
preserved hero. There is also a particularly good 
CoHefition of American ethnology, and a most! 
elaborate museum of American fossils, mineral g, 
^imalSi birds, and anticjuitios. Here are also 
9hown by the Government Fish Commission speqi-t 
l^en9 of tho lishing implements and fishery 
method? of all nations, making an eshib^tio^ 
that is probably unexcelled in these special 
features. The Government during recent j^ara 
ha9 been keeping through this Commission 
darefui watch over the fishery interests of the 
country, restocking tho rivers and coasts, and 
doing valuable work in studying the habits and 
<}ondJtion9 of tho food fi^^lios. The museum also 
<iQnt»!ne many other interesting things, The per-i 
fional effects of Qeorge Washington and AndTrew 
^(VfikfiOA ^e h&ve. mi those of Generftl Gr^ni 
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hav« recently been added, thev havinff "been gfven 
Che Government. Benjamin franklin's old print- 
ing-press is preserved in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition, and it will interest Englishmen to 
know that tlie museum also contains uie first rail- 
way locomotive sent from England to the States. 
This is the original locomotive " John Bull,'* 
built hj Stephenson and Son, Newcastle-upon- 
^Ihoie, m June, 1881 , and sent out as " Engine 
ifo. 1," for the Camden and Amboy Railroad, now 

§art of the Pennsylvania Company's lines between 
Tew York and Philadelphia, ft weighs 10 tons, 
and has four 4j^ft. driving-wheels. This relic was 
used on the railway for nearly 40 years, and, being 
luperseded by improved* machinery, was given to 
the Government as a national heirloom. 
I Westward from the Smithsonian groimds Is the 
Agricultural Department, occupying an extensive 
brick and brown-stone building, wiui its library^ 
museum, and offices, and surrounded by gardens^ 
And greenhouses. Tne American Governmental 
ly^stem is one of developing the arts of peace rather 
than those of war, and hence ^eat pare is taken 
of the vast agricultural interests of the 
country. These naturally become paramount in a 
land where over three-fiftns of the men are farmers 
and agricultural labourers,^ and it has become a 
popular saying in Congress that if you wish to 
scare the House you have only to sluike a cow's 
tail at it. This department is expected before 
long to rise to the dignity of having a Cabinet 
Minister at its head, ana it is now used as a vast 
distributing office for seeds and cuttings, crop re- 
ports, and farming information, havin£^ ^own into 
an enormous bureau. Behind it, and rising almost 
at the bank of the Potomac and in front of the 
Executive mansion, is the Washington Monument, 
the pointed apex being elevated 555ft .^ above the 
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river. This is a square and gradually tapering 
shaft, the lower portion being built of stones 
contributed by all kinds of public oreaniEations 
and corporate bodies, and some by States and 
foreign nations, ea^ bearing suitable inserip- 
tions in memory of Washington. A dark and 
d^cult climb elevates the visitor to the top. 
where through the little s^are windows a jzrana 
view is had over the surrounding country. To the 
north-we8t/«kfar off, is seen the lon^, hazy wall of 
the Blue Itidge mountain range, its prominent 
peak, called the Sugar-loaf mountain, being 40 
miles distant. To the south-east the broad 
Potomac passes away from the foot of ite Monu« 
ment, and winds between its forest-clad shore« 
far below Alexandria, while across the river are 
the heights of Arlington, looking like diminutive 
bluffs, and the cemeteries that now cover a laige' 
portion of the former home of General Lee. To 
the eastward, and a mile away, is the Oapitol,witl| 
its surmounting dome, wmle all around 'the 
City of Washington is spread, like a toyt 
towiu its streets crossing as on a chess4 
boara, and cut into gores and triangles by] 
the broad diagonal avenues, the houses inter-( 
Bpersed by many spaces covered with foliage.1 
Carriages and people move about, and Pennsyl* 
vania-avenue gives a hum of busy tramc.i 
Prom this elevated perch can be ^ot an excellent 
jdea of the town ana its peculiarities ; of the vasff 
space taken up by the plan ; the great, and m 
inost eases tmnecessary, wiath of streets and 
avenues ; and the lon^. stretches from one place ta 
another. It is thus shown quite plainly why the 
Yankee nation, in their practical view of mos^ 
matters, have popularly designated ^eir national 
capital as the **vCitvjotMagiiificwit Distancas.** 
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XVI.-.FBOM THJS CAPITOL TO THE WBHtB 
HOUSE. 
There is » fine view &om the western ftont of 
Ihe Of^itdl in Waehington for a great di^tanoe 
ftlong Pennsylvania-avenue. This magnilieent 
hightray, 160ft. wide and as Emooth as a floor, 
leads straight to the Treasury Building, its 
9outhem portieo being seen afar oil irith the Fresi- 
dent's gardens behind. This is the chief street d 
Washington and is the route taken by every ne^ 
President after his inauguration, when he is 
e^cdrted &om the Capitol^where he takes the path, 
to his home at the Executive mansion, which is 
l^ularly known as the White House. This 
rotrt^ represents the summit of Afiieriecuti political 
itnbition. The leading politicians usually get iiitb 
Congress, and while attending its sessions At the 
tJapitol most of them are striving to get tra^late4 
to i^e White House '' at the other end of the 
ftvenue^^ The Presidency is open to all men bor^ 
within the States, and therefore everjr mother Qt fi 
protnisin^ bOy usually dreams of the day when he 
ihaXi became a President. Hence from th6 Capitol 
io the While fiouse is the political path in the 
States sought by many but travelled by few. In 
tare instances, and notably in the cases of Lincoln 
i^nd Grant, Presidents were chosen who were not 
taken out of Congress, and the present President 
Cleveland never saw service there, but inmost 
.tibtftPrfifiidentiAl candidfttea have learnt, thsi 
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ntts 01 statenmansliii) in. the OftpitoU ilUny 4 
broxniBent man sits in Congrefis to-day who, ^ 
the Americans say, has '' the Frcsidential bee ixk 
tie bonnet,'' and ]ong» {or the time whenhii 
Vtriy may find it necessary io call hita to tb^ 
pjghest post, ^then^ escorted by the ttooptt alia 
saiuted by the populace, ho may take the rid« 
along the ayonue that places him iipozi thepeople^i 
tiirono in the ^eat Bopublio* 

In the crowds usaalJy tlironglng Pennsylrania^ 
iiyenue. especially dunnff the j^essiot^^ tliere az^ 
probably seen more notable men than in aity oikef 
eity of the States.^ Statesmen, diplomats^ and 
jBtran^ers of distinction are always numerous ia 
Washington^ and it has a large floating popula* 
tion. Tourists come in numbers, but most of the 
risitor^ are American^, drawn from all parts oi 
jihe country, chiefly politicians or shrewd Dasineii 
inen,each intent upon his own partioulat bosiness^ 
which in iTankee parlance is described as '' grind** 
iiig a:ies.^' Bence the pilgrims to the ibattonii|i 
shrine are usually intent upon their speetal occo^ 
t)ations, and more vigorously about anA^ng thie 
publid offices^ and this brings them fiplistantly iu 
reviei^ upon I^ennsylvania-ayeni^i A lew get 
what they are after, but the many are <&»* 
appointed. The oiEce and patronage Eeekers, 
however, never die, for new recruits are always 
I'eady to replac^e those who fall from the ranks, 
and while the population clianges, yet its charac- 
ter and aspirations are always the same. Tlie 
broad avenue has a double lino of tram cars in the 
centre,and on either hand a smooth, wide carriage* 
Way, Washington having the most cleanly kept and 
bost^paved Streets or all the American cities*, 
tFhe spacious sidewalks are generally shaded by 
fcrees, and are bordered by buildings usually 
iMzmmojiffilace, tbQiieh seme jn. tesmt. Qsmutsuctim 
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are quito imposing. A large portion of the houses 
on Vennsylvanid-avenue are lodging-places and' 
restanrants, interspersed with many snops, for tha 
nuineroas visitors have to be cared for. Many; 
hotels are among these buildings, the chief ones 
being near th^ Treasury. The avenue crosses all 
the streets diagonally, thus cutting the lots into 
triangles, with various open spaces at the inter- 
sections that are availed of for little parks. The 
streets running east and west are lettered A. B, C, 
'(&c. Those running north and south are numoered^ 
from FirstHStreet at the Capitol to Fifteenth-street 
ftt ^e Treasury. There is an exception, however J 
and the stranger who is accustomed to habits of 
numerical sequence meets a harsh interruption 
af(er crossing Third-street, for there is neither 
Fourth nor Fifth street, though midway between 
where they ou^t to be there is a street called 
«< Four-and-a-fialfHstreet." This was an arrange- 
ment interjected into the plan of Washington lor 
the purpose of showing the ornamental colonnade 
fronting the District Court-house, a short distance 
north of the avenue. Behind this Court-house 
stands the new pension building, a large, bam- 
like structure, constructed around what might be 
called a covered quadrangle. This interior space 
is designed as a location for the " Inauguration 
Ball," which every four years is a great social 
event in Washington. The building itself is for 
the accommodation of the regiment of officials and 
dorks necessary to examine pension cases and keep 
pension accounts, this bein^ now the heaviest item 
of payment from the American Exchequer, amount- 
ing to more than fifteen millions sterling annually. 
The house has been put up cheaply, and by no 
means compares architecturally witfi the other great 
public buildings. One unique feature indicates 
Its Qseeuivl^uiiniiifi ail around the^w^Is, over thfi 
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lower windows, is a broad band bearing in relief 
• marcliing column of troops, giving representa- 
tions of every branch of the service. • 
Seventh-street crosses the avenuo about mid* 
War between the Capitol and the Treasury, and 
hall many business establishments. At this inter- 
section is the large Centre-market which supplies 
l»he . city with food. To the northwiu^d upon 
Seventh-street are two impoi^^ant department 
buildings. The General Post Office is a Corinthian 
structure, occupying an acre and a half, tiiat cost 
£350,000. It is the headquarters of the American 
postal service and the office of the Postmaster- 
General. Behind it, to the northward, is the 
enormous building of the Department of the In- 
terior, better known as the Patent Office. This is 
ft grand Dorio structure occupying two blocks^ 
and embracing about three acres of buildings, the 
main entrance being a magnificent portico seetf 
l^om Pennsylvania-avenue. This l)epartment 
(teres for rarious interests, such as Patents, the 
Indians, and the Land Office, and also supervise^! 
the Pension and Agricultural Bureaux. The larser 
portion of the great building is,howevery occupied 
by the Model Koom of the Patent Office,a museum 
of vast extent, showing every phase of Yankee in* 
gentdty, and constant^ increased by new inven* 
nons. Proceeding further westward along 
tibe avenue, beyond Seventh-street, we come 
among the theatres, and finally get into 
the region of the newspapers. Fourteenth- 
street north of Pennsylvania-avenue is known 
as " Newspaper-row,'' and the offices also 
overflow into adjacent streets. These are not 
Washington city newspapers,however, forthe local 
Press at the capital is not very prominent. Thoi 
" Newspaper-row " contains the Washington 
offi^oesQi ^ ttie_£seat.iouj[Mkjratdi8bed.isi^itea 
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part of the cwntry, where their correppondents 
Ijave their cieeJia and prepare thoir tolegrams. 
Every leading American newsjjaper, no matter how 
4Utant may be its city of publication, maintains a 
bixri?au in Washington , with a stjiff of experienced 
JQl^rnaiJats, who transmit to tho homo oflice by 
tQlegrapli all the news (and soniotimes a good deal 
iPQye) tliat transpires at the capital. TJiis ]>usinesa 
is conducted upon an elaborate soalo, the ** Wash^ 
ingfcon correspondents " holding high rank in 
jpurnalifim, an4 being recognized by all the depart- 
tpents of the Government as a ^lild who have 
proper duties to perform and rights that public 
official? should observe. These correspondents are 
Q,lso assigned regular desks in the Press galleries of 
OongroBs, and their work occupies promiaentj 
places in the pages of their home newspapers. 

At Fifteenth-street the mi\gnificent Ionic colon- 
nade of the Treasury building interrupts the pro- 
gress of Pennsylvania-avenue. Tho eastern front 
of this line structure stretches nearly 500ft. along 
Fifteenth-street, and its grand colonnade, modoUeq 
from that of the Athenian Temple of Minerva, is 
3G0ft- long, This building is 2C4ft. wide, and eacli 
end has an elaborate Ionic portico, while the 
Westernfront, facing the enclosure around tho Whita 
Bl!onse, baa a grand entrance in the centre, with 
side porticoes, The Treasury was tho first of the 
great buildings constructed in Washington for a 
<;3ipvernnient pepaiiment, and it cost abouij 
£l,200j000. It is th^ office of the most powerful 
Qabinet Minister, the Secretarv of the Treasury, 
ftnd contains the various branches of tho Escho- 
guer, controlling the Customs, Inland Revenue, 
and the National Banks. Within thi^ building an 
(^ittensive business is transacted, for it receives all 
the revenues and disburses all the public money. 
Over eixty miUions st^rli^g ar§ annually received 
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movements of oopds a,nd currency Jn ih^ banking 
departwentB, Onlik© most pth^r Jarg« coimtri^St 
America spends but little on the army and n^>vjp 
neither costing over s^i^ millions nt^vUm ^nnvfJly* 
The Treasury of the States, however. 5 to, lK>w# 
respects a much more exton^ive to^titutipQ %hm 
(he British Bxohequer. f pp it gpyerw tb^ ?,C00 
haQks ol the country, prtots 9JI of the pftp(9r i9sv(e9 
both of the i^eenback and bai^k curren(fy| 9Uper^ 
visea the piints, Ughthousen. nx^ other depart" 
meats, and manages an almost univeraaJ Qwmxfm 
tiuriff requiring «n aiiiiy of Civil servants to col- 
lect and protect the revenues, having its own 
9eet of armed vessels, independently of the navy 
lo guard the coasts. In one vault there is held 
over sijcty millions sterling of the national debt 
^pof ited lyy the banks as security for their cir- 
wlatJOg notes, this system keeping the notes at 
par everywhere, no matter how remote from tho 
waik of 130110, and each bank being required to 
bold at least £10,CHX) of the public loans. Th^ 
Engraving apd Printing Bureau of the Treasury 
ba§ growptosuch a large establishment that It }9 
provided for }n a new building of extenaivG pro- 
portlims OP the Mall near the Washingto?! Monu*» 
1f^en%, TheTreasuryheld of various kinds of moiioy 
ipbeo I visited it about £111,000,000, and against 
th4a it had outBtanding obligations reducing itqi 
Diet ayaiJaWe "balance to about 40,000,000 sterling, 
Ihe larger portion of the money held was gold to 
ijbe amopnt of 55,000,000 sterling and 41,000,000 
Iterjinfl of rtandard silver dollars (205,UOO,COO oj? 
tbem) wxQUfh all of these ai^e not kept in Washing*^ 
feojQ| eve© toe capacious vaults of the Treasury not 
baviqg enou^i room. There were thus held about 
603 tons weight of gold and 6^804 tons of silver a 
^jiji ii tbi^Jtneu&J.were ajl packed, into StJiUQ ot 
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wagons, one ton to each, it would make a pro- 
cession 21 miles long — a most interesting spectacle 
to any crowd that might like to develop commu- 
zustic ideas. 

The American Congress most strangoly persists, 
in order to maintain a fictitious market for silver, 
in coining these standard silver dollars which 
cannot be got into circulation. Therefore, they 
bave to be stored in the Treasury vaults, and are 
being packed away in every sub-treasury about 
the country, until all the vaults are now filled, 
and Congress has had to vote more money at the 
late Session to construct more vaults to hold 
them. I looked into one vault beneath the Trea- 
tury which held 82,000,000 of these non-circu- 
lating silver dollars. It was about 60ft. long and 
25ft. wide and quite high, and the bags of dollars 
actually filled it to the doors. This vault occu* 
pies all the space be^ieath the cash room of 
the Treasury — a finely-ornamented hall, where 
the cmrent money business is transacted, 
•nd which has adjoining another large vault, 
oontidning about 5,000,000 sterling in various 
kinds of money, used for the daily supply 
of the disbursing ofticers in the Cash Boom. 
Many females are given employment in the Trea- 
WLTVy mainly at work connected with the issue and 
tedemjpiSon of the paper money — a branch of busi- 
ness in which they become experts. All the 
cmcurrent, defaced, and mutilated notes are sent 
to what is called the Kedemption Bureau in 
Washington, and are examined and counted by 
the ladv clerks. They are afterwards cancelled 
and reauced to paper pulp in a hu^e macerating 
machine, which daily cuts and grinds up hun- 
dreds of pounds' weight of these notes. In this 
way, hv replacing the old and worn-out money 
Wiwjo&aa&ew.notgfl«tiie_(!irculating j>B,j)er c\^ 
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rency of the States is kept ii^good condition. The 
Becret Service Bureau is another important 
branch, devoted to the detection of frauds on the 
revenues and the capture of counterfeiters. Somo 
verv clever captures have been made by its officers, 
and they show many ingenious counterfeits, being 
usually able to trace a new counterfeit to its 
makers soon after it appears. One, however, has 
long baffled the ingenuity of the smrewdest deteo* 
tives. In 1879 there was sent from a bank to Hm 
Treasury a greenback note, ii^hich was a perfect 
imitation of a Government issue and yet was not 
actually a counterfeit. It was a twenty-dollar 
note tnat had been most carefully and skil* 
fully made entirely bv usin^ pen and ink* 
As the most admirable imitation that had 
ever been made, the patience and ingenuity re* 
quired to do this clever work challenged the highest 
admiration. At intervals afterwards other notes 
made in the same way have been discovered, and 
Bome 40 of them are known to exist. ^ This expert 
penman — whether man or woman is unknowur-^ 
nas been working for eight years with a zeal and 
success worthy of a better cause, and is yet unde* 
tected. What a vast stock of patience, secrecy, 
and application this task must require t 

The engraving and manufactiure of the plates 
and the printing of the vast omoimts of paper* 
money employ an anny of workers at the JEn- 
graving and Irrinting tiiureau. A large amount 
of work has constantly to be done, as it is neces- 
sary to renew and replace the various issues of 
greenbacks, national bank notes, and silver certl« 
ficates, of which an amount equal to £160,000,000 
is steadily in circJulation. The Unitea States 
bestows far more care upon the manufacture of a 
Dote than is customai^ m the Bank of England, 
fhe most elaborate workmanshii) in eTei:^ &DV^ 
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ment of the engraving and printing, as well as m 
iho preparation of the fibroua paper, is relied upon 
as a protection against connt^^rfoiting, and tho 
engraved imitations now made are poor in compar- 
risen and very easily detected. Expert engravers 
tnako the originals of the plates, 'which are multi- 
plied by transfers, aiid the geometrical lathe — an 
ingenious machine of comples construction — en- 
graves intricate, yet mathematically accurate, de- 
eigns which it is almost impossible to successfully 
counterfeit. Tho notes are ornamented with vig- 
tioties and portraits of exquisite finish, and the 
dbroua paper is exclusively used by tho Govern- 
ment, xho checks upon the printing to pre- 
vent fraud require nearly 50 separate pro- 
cesses and countings before tho sheets of notes 
are ready to send from the printing ofEco to the 
Treasury. Tho systems of protection are so per^ 
toct, and tho honesty of the employes so universal, 
that fraud in the money departments of the Trea- 
sury is unknown. There are about 4,0()0 persons 
employed in ihe various branches of the TVeasury 
buuding and its Printing B\ireau, and their latest 
improvement in the way or advancing their material 
interests has been tho formation by some of them of 
a ** marriage assurance company.^' Tho member- 
ehip is limited to 50, and each one agrees to con- 
tribute £20 when a member gets married, to give 
a snug fund for starting housekeeping. Apropos 
of this subject, it is said that in a fashionable club 
ci Washington an association has been formed by 
a dozen of the younger memboi-s for mutual 
aid in marrying heiresses. The members sign 
a contract agreeing to pay within a year after 
marriaee one-tenth of tho money and property 
fiGcured by the alliance into a fund. Each pledges 
all his energy and influence to the common object, 
aad wbfiH sue l^s^cifig a aoadiahip^ all ih^ Qthsxs 3i£ 
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to work to mnke tho financial wooing booo 
o6$eful. 

Upon tho western Bide ot thd Wtiltd Hottse iA 
the most splendid of all the Washington depart* 
ment buildings— the structure, not yet entirely 
completed, for tho Btato, War, aiid Navy d^par^ 
mentfi. It is bi^ilt of grimite in the iiooian Poiit 
style, four stones high, with Hamard aud pavir 
lion roofs and porticoes. This grand edifice eoveii 
a surface of 567 feet by B42ieei, and wiU have 
cost a million and a half sterling when fished, 
(The Ambassadors' iolon i$ its most daborate 
apartmont, and is the audieaee chamber of thi 
i&oretaryof State, who oconpies the adjoi&ln({ 
&ecretary's*hall— also a splendid room, fim 
library & eoctensive, and is an admirable colieo* 
tion of nearly 40,000 yolnmea, largely upon intet^ 
national law. Beyondthis magnificent 8tractmre| 
which fmmished palatial officea for throe of th0 
Cabinet Ministers, Fennsylvania^renue reaumai 
its oourse north-west, and finally goes aeroatf 
Rock-creek, which Hows through a deep ravine 
that divides Washington from the older eity of 
Georgetown* To the nbrthward of the £bcecutiv« 
mansion is a small park known as Laf ayetta« 
square, containing an equestrianstatoe of AndreV 
Jackson, who was one of the vigorous l^esidenta 
of the United fitsteshalf a oentory a^. Weat» 
ward from this square, and opposite tiie Btatd 
Department, is the Oorooran Art Gallery^ m 
attractive Kenaieaaace building of tiriek and 
brown-stone, containing an elaborate ooUeetion off 
naintings, aonlpture, bronzes, and Ma4-bme, atid 
the most eomplete and valuable gallery of 
easts of famooa Btatoea in Amerioa. tliis wai 
ttie private collection of WilHam W, Cbrooanui^ 
who gave it to the people, and provided forits rap 
Bociandimj^royeinent. l^y m^imb * 
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The venerable donor still lives in a comfortable 
mansion near Lafayette-sqnare, at an advanced 
age, and enjoys the gratitude of this community, 
to whom ho has be*en a ber.ef actor in many ways. 
He was formerly liie loading banker in Wasninirtonj 
tne foundation of his fortune navmg been laid 4U 
years ago, when he had the pluck to take a Go- 
|Vemment loan which seemed to lack buyers. The 
2nodest building which was Corcoran's and is now 
** Rigg's Bank °' faces the Treasury. 

In the centre of the enclosure between the two 
great structures that accommodate the leading 
Cabinet Ministers, and standing within a park at 
some distance from the ^treet, is the Executive 
mansion. A semi-circular driveway leads up to 
the colonnade supporting the portico. It is a plain 
building and without pretensions in anything but 
its occupancy. It is constructed of freestone 
painted white, and hence the popular name given 
it, the " White House." Around it are orna- 
mental grounds stretching down to the Potomac 
Biver, which flows about 200 yards below the 
southern front. The enclosure on that side for 
the private gardens is about 20 acres. This 
famous house, the palace and official residence of 
the chief magistrate of the great Republic, is 
about 170ft. long and 8Cft. deep, two stories high, 
with a stately portico enclosing the main entrance 
and driveway on the northern front, while in the 
centre of the southern front, with a lovely outlook 
to the river and beyond, is a curved Ionic colonnade 
over tho broad flights of steps leading down to the 
gardens. Tho building was not got ready for, 
occupancy until after the death of Washington,- 
and it was buriit during the British invasion, being 
afterwards restored to its present condition about 
70 years ago. It has in no sense grown with tho 
nation or with thfl enormous nubJic buildings that^ 
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surround and dwarf it,but nevertheless it isacom- 
zortable mansion, though rigid in its 8im|>licity. The 
finest apartment is the " East Room," the parlour 
of the house, occupying the whole of that side, and 
kept open for visitors auring most of the day. The 
puolic go in there bv droves, walk over ^e^arpete, 
and sit in the soft chairs, and await the President's 
coming for his daily reception and handshakings 
This is an impressive room, and in earlier times 
was the scene of many inauguration feasts when 
Presidents kept open nouse. It was a famous en- 
tertainment hall in Jackson's time. On the nidiit 
of his inauguration it was open to all comers, wlio 
Were served with orange punch and lemonade. 
The crowds were large, and the punch was made in 
barrels, being brought in by the bucketful, the 
thirsty throng rushing after the waiters, upsetting 
the punch, and ruining dresses and carpets. The 

Sunch receptacles were finally removed to the gar* 
ens^ and in this way the crowds were drawn off,^ 
and it was possible to serve cake and wine to the 
ladies. The elderly citizen still tells of this, and 
also of the monster cheese, as big as a hogshead^ 
that was served at Jackson's farewell reception. 
It was cut with long saw blades, and each guest 
was given a pound of cheese, the event being the» 
talk of the time. Jackson's successor was Martitt 
Van Buren, and he came from New York, the lan^ 
of big cheeses. He was lound to emulate th» 
Biample, and an even huger cheese was sent him|! 
and cut up in the East Boom. The greasy crumbe 
were tr&mpled into the carpets, and all the furni- 
ture and fittings were ruined. Kow no guest 
comes to dine at the White House uninvited, but 
the change in the fashion aided to defeat Van 
Buren, wno.was a candidate for a second electioii 
in 1840. t He had stopped keeping open hoi^se uk 
orde^Lto jate. the furmturej and for mooths preoed^ 
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Ing thd 6id6tl6n mftny pdtbOnA arrived at the W^t^ 
H<n:tMfdr breakftot oi dinner, tfnd ihtdatened to 
Vot« agftiiiBt Vftti 6tiren imlofis they were entet^ 
tabid. ThiA, with the fadt being noised abtoad 
that ne Wai M much of an aristocrat that 
his table Mrriee included gold spoons, then an 
UnheatdK)! eztraraganoe in the States, was 
i66 mneh fbr him. Van Buren was beaten by 
Oeneral Harrison, known as '< Old Uppecaaoe.'^ 

From the fiast ftoom a oorridor leads westward 
through the centre of tbehous&totheconserva* 
toriesy which are |M>oloDged beyond it furtiier 
westward nearly l^COft. South of this corri-* 
dor, and with thoir windows opening Upon 
the gardens, are a series of fine apaitments^ 
known as the Green^ Blue, and Eed Rooms, from 
the prevailing colours in their decoration, and 
these open into eaoh other, and finally into the 
State t)ining4udl, on the western side of the 
house, whion is flanked by a conservatory. The 
remainder of the first flo<^ north of the corridor 
contains the family apartments. On the second 
floor are the sleeping apartments of the President 
and family and also the public offices* The 
Cabinet Boom is about the centre of the house^ a 
•mall apartment, where the Ministers gather at a 
long table. On one side of it is the President's 
private office, and on the other the apartments of 
ais personal secretaries. The former is called 
the librarv, and in it the President sits at his 
desk for hours, with the southern sun streaming 
in at the window, chiefly listening with exemplary 
patience to the tales and pleadings of office* 
nuntera and politicians^ protected, however, to 
some extent by the watchful care of *^t)axi 
Lamontt^^ his seoretary, who aots as a sort of 
filter in tiie pressing stivam of urgent 
lifd|an» " Xhe^ desk_the JPtesident. osei. .ha9 
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a hiBtoty of interest to all Englishman. If earfi 
Ago, «rfW liiany hardships in the fruitless 
Aetktth. fat Sir John Franklin, the British ship 
ItedOlUt0 had to be abandoned in the Arctio 
Oc6an. A pOlrtlon of her oaken timbers was after- 
Wards tliken "back to England, and from these, by 
iho Qtleen'fi command, the desk was made. Sho 
pteftdnted it to General Grant, and it has sinco 
D^eki part of the White House furnitute and the 
President's tpork-table. One of the adjacent 
chJimbers is known as the " Prince of ^V\ile5'fl 
R^om/* haying been fitted up for him during his 
only Americiin visit. It is furnished in crimson 
find gold, and adjoining is the bedroom where 
Garfield suffered. In these two apartments the 
greatest American Presidents always slept. 

Hie accommodations for the President's lMiiil]f 
in the White House, however, are on such a con- 
tracted scale, that, strange as it may seem, he is 
almost unable to invite visitors beyond two or 
three, for want of sleeping apartments. Y«i all 
effort to get a better hotiSe or in a healthier 
locality has failed. The rul^r of i4o proud and 
wealthy a nation might bo more generously pro- 
vidod. As it is, his dwelling is more ^lan hiH 9b 
public ofRce, for the people, as I have alroadi* 
said, flock into the East Itoom at will, and iti^ 
worn and fndcd carpeting testify to the tihufiling 
of many fcot, while tho torn window cttlrtalns de- 
monstrate tho stealthy energy of the reli^•hutltelf« 
A large number, who can readily On rariong ]9re>» 
texts got permission^ climb to the tipper itMy^ 
and hore the secretaries and often the President 
himself with their importunities, Hb that he ha« 
little comfort and not even privacy. Every dav, 
when fagged'Out with tke p^^ut^nee of tn« 
riaitore ftbove etairs^ x>v latigned htr i]b* 
AJmost OTerwhebunjs. careQ of _lu9_Jiu£usLoffiefl« 
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^e President seeks relief by coming down to the 
East Room to pass a few«moments with the multi-j 
tude. He feels secure from importunity there, 
and is not averse to gratifying the pardonable 
curiosity of the citizen who is desirous of seeing 
and brielQy shaking hands with the chief magir; 
Btrate. Hundreds wait for this audience, and ho 
has a hearty grasp and kind word for all. Presi^ 
dent Cleveland is a sturdy, unassuming man, with 
a good face and pleasant . ways, and this daily^ 
*' nandshake " has done much to popularize him. 
with the visitors as well as the people of Washings 
ton. The oeremony, which is tne only one brings 
ing the ruler in direct contact with the people, is 




affability. 



XVn.— THE WASHINGTON SUBDRBS 
AND MOUNT VERNON. 

The American capital has attractive suburbs] 
particularly to the nortih and west. From the 
White House as a centre, various fine streets and 
avenues lead into the north-western section, whicl^ 
contains most of the newer and more elaborate 
residences. The prices of land in this favooritt 
quarter have risen to high figures, for it is the 
location of the homes of most of the leading 
public men, and there are many costly dwellings 
bordering l^e attractive streets that make up thitf 
more modem part of the city. Wealth has beecmie 
IB an sBiixirat . diosree a steppipgnrtona. tp Axnaa 
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irioan honours, and this seems particularly the caso 
in the attainment of seats in the United .States 
Senate from certain of tho States. The Washingp* 
ton streets are well paved, are kept rery clean, and 
are usually hordered with rows of shade trees ; 
while at the intersections are little circles and 
squares that are used for i>retty parks, several 
containin£[ statues of distinguished men. It is in 
this prized quarter that the broad brick building 
with brownstone facings has been built }}j Knglanq 
which is the home of Her Majesty's Minister and 
the ojBBlce of the Legation, on Connecticut-avenue^ 
When built by the late Minister, Sir Edward 
Thornton, it was thought to be almost out of town^ 
while now the city has reached and passed it for a 
lon^ distance. The town goes bevond, and 
gradually fades into the rural region, where vacant 
lots are numerous. Here, and in fact in most' 
piurts of Washington, away from the business and 
fashionable residential sections, one is struck by 
the indication that most of the land and houses 
are for sale. Huge signboards announcing this 
are seen all about the suburbs^ and there would be 
little difSculty in buying eligible lots in these 
remote parts if enough money were offered. It is 
quite evident that in some localities the building' 
of new houses has been pushed beyond the imm^ 

. diate necessities of the increased population, for 
nlmost the whole region apnears to be offered to 
let or for sale. Northwara of the city, upon,* 
Columbia Heights and beyond, the land steadily^ 
rises to an elevated plateau. Here is a Government 
park, covering nearly a square mile of rolling surj 

. nice, and surrounding one of the noted rum re^ 
treats on tho borders of the capital, the '' Soldiers^ 
Home.'' This is an asylum, and hospital for 
Bunerannuated and disabled soldiers .of . Jhe Anig; 
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rieati natrnf^ devoted more especially to those wlio 
htkfe serreid in the regolars. Amid lot^If suxH 

foundings, the veterans are comfortably housed 
and cared for, and in the adjacent cemetery thou-i 
sands of them have been buried. Upon the 
southern brow of the plateau, whore a ridge is 
thrust out in a commanding situation, stands a 
txoblo statue of Lioutenant-GenoralWinfiold Scott, 
who for many years prior to the Civil War was the 
commander of the American army. He gasos intently 
over the lower ground to the city throe miles away, 
with the lofty Capitol dome and Washinfftou 
Monument rising to his level, while beyond them 
the broad and placid Potomac winds among its 
wooded shores, until lost amid the hills and forests 
far below Alexandria. It was to the " Soldiers* 
Home " that the Presidents formerly retired forj 
their summer retreat, before President Grant 
established his " summer capital " at Long Branch J 
In one of the cottages adjacent to the large* 
buildings of the Homo President Lincoln passed 
much time duringhis eventful administration. This 
is the most elevated spot near Washington, and 
overlooks a wide landscape, with smiling farms,' 
city, and river, having the Virginia shores ana 
wooded hills closing tho distant view from the 
Heights of Arlington far southward. 

The great Potomac river forms for a long 
distance the boundary between Maryland ana 
Virginia, Its head waters rise amonff the Alle- 
ghanies, and it breaks through theKittatinny range 
at Harper's Ferry, where it receives its principal 
tributary, the Shenandoah. Below Washihgton it 
gradually expands into an estuary, being two mileSr 
wide at Mount Vernon, and finally,becoming sixtoi 
ten miles broad, falls into Chesapeake Bay after ^ 
course of about 400 miles. Washin^on is aboofi 
]125 miies.ibrQ.niits moutb^wd..thd.tid@>est6ZidsjuQi 
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CO Georgetown, while it is navigable to the 
Washington wharves for the largest vessels. -OSie 
inost noted place on this great river belotr 
Washington is Mount Vernon, wxiich was the hbme, 
liiid is the tomb, of George Washington. This estate 
is about 17 miles below the city, and is reached hf 
h pleasant steamboat ride, being visited by many 
pilgrims from all part4S of the world. Tlie steam- 
Boat takes you past the well-kept grounds of the 
<5ovemment Arsenal, the river being broad, with 
shores sloping up into hills, that rise from 100ft. to 
feOOft., with long pile wharves stretching into the 
«tream for boat landings. The old town of 
Alexandria is passed on the Virginia shore, fo^ 
merly a place of considerable commercial import* 
ance ; . but now it is sleepjr and falling into decay 
•—a "finished American city "of about 10,000 
people, who cherish many memories of Washington, 
who came into town fremiently on business and 
tittendod church there. The wharves seem to be 
declining into dilapidation, the storehouses ha^ 
broken windows, and negroes loll idly on the 
docks, where little goes on. A propeller, a ferry- 
boat, a couple of tugs, and a half-dozen smaller 
craft reipresented the active commerce of Alex- 
andria. Its people, who live in rows of comfort- 
able-looking brick houses, built on the gently 
ascending dope from the river, have a pretty view 
over the water at the greater city, Stretching all 
across the scene, with the Washington Monument 
and the Capitol dome rising high above, theae 
being tho landmarks for all the . country round. 
Back in the town is seen the modest little steeple 
ot Christ Church, where Washington was a memoer 
of the parish Vestry, while nearer the river is the 
^ Carey House," with its yellow walls and dormer 
windows, where Washington, in 1755, received hfa 
&rs^e0ttimi4$ion %s>ide to tha £mi^ Ge&erlvl 

a 
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Braddock with the rank of Major, just before the 
i]lHrt;arred expedition against the Indians in WeslH 
•m Pennsylvania. Below Alexandria, the Hnntr 
ing Creek flows into the Potomac^ this stream 
having given Washington's home its original pam^ 
of the '^Hunting Creek Estate." The opposite 
Maryland shore rises into steeper bluffs, ana th^ 
winding banks close the view, so that the river 
coems like a succession of basins. Some of the 
projecting bluffs were used for fortifications, 
protecting the approach to the capital during the 
Civil War, and these are the first evidences met 
on our journey of that great conflict. The defen-. 
«ive works are abandoned now, and are mostly 
dismantled. Fort Foote is on an abrupt bluff 
below Washington, six miles down the . river, and 
was an enclosed barbette. Fort Washington, 
further down, is a larger work, being an old-time 
•tone fort on top of a steep bank about 80ft. above 
the river. This fort is without a garrison, but is 
quite well preserved, having been located there 
originally by Washington. 

Tbi^ first view of Mount Vernon is obtained when 
the steamboat leaves Fort Washington and crosses 
the river diagonally towards the landin^,four miles 
below. The mansion-house is in full view, stand- 
ing among the trees upon the top of a blu^ rising 
aJ^ut 20()rt. above the river. As we approach, th^ 
steamboat bell is tolled, this being the universal 
custom on nearing or passing Washington's tomb. 
It had its origin in the reverence of a British 
officer, Commodore Gordon^ who during the ivt- 
vasion of the American capital in Augu^, 1814, 
0ail^ past Mount Yemon, and as a mark o| 
respect tor the dead hero had the bell of his ship, 
the Sea Horse, tolled. The'' Hunting Creek 
Estate " was originally a domain of about 8.000 
ftor^f and Augustine^ „WashinjG:ton» who di^a in 
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1743, bequeathed it to Lawrence Washingtoiiy who. 
having served in the Spanish wars under Admiral 
Vefrnon, named it Mount Vernon in his honour. 
George Washington was bom in 1732, in Westmore-s 
land County, further down thePotomac. and whea 
a. boy lived near Fredericksburg, on uie Rappa^| 
hannock river. In 1752 he inherited Mount Vempii 
from Lawrence, and after his death the estate 
passed by bequest tohisnephew,Bu8hrod Washing* 
ton, subsequently descending to other members of, 
the family. Congress made repeated efforts to, 
have Washington's remains removed to the cnrpt: 
under the Rotunda of the Capitol^ which nadi 
been originally constructed for their reception ;i 
but the family steadfastly refused, knowing that lit 
was his earnest desire to rest at Mount Vemon.l 
The remains were, however, removed about 6^ 
years ago to a more secure tomb than tbe place oi^ 
ori^nal interment. Subsequentljr, the grounds, 
and buildings at Mount Vernon being in danger of; 
f^inginto dilapidation, and the Dlaoa baaainoL 
tmder tiie control of strangers, a patriotic move* 
ment was begun throughout tne country for ih« 
purchase of tne portion of the estate containing 
the tomb and mansion. The Vii^inia Legislature 
passed a law in 1856 authorizing the sale, and 
under the auspices of a corps of energetic ladies, 
who farmed tbe *' Mount v emon Associationy'' 
ably assisted by the oratorical efforts of the late 
Sdward Everett, who traversed the country making 
a special plea for help, the money Was raised by 
Which a tract of 200 acres was bought for £40,000. 
Hh-e&e ladies and their successors nave since had 
charge of the estate, have restored ai^l beantil^ 
it, and it is now f aitnfully preserved as a patriotic 
heritage and place of pil^^rimage for the nraon and 
for visitors from all parts of the world. A stock 
f«rm aiuLfnutorchacdaremaii^taixied. but the<^ef 
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source of support is a fee of about Is. 6d. for 
*adrrufision, afl the revenues being devoted to the 
restoration and improvement of tho estate, which 
is kept in excellent condition. 
' Tho eteamboat makes its landing at Washing- 
ton's Wharf, which has been rebuilt, and proiecta 
a short distance iiito the river at the foot of the 
bluff. This was the place where he formerly loaded 
his barges with flour ground at his, own mill, 
shipping the most of it from Alexandria to tho 
West Indian. A road from the wharf leads up a 
ravine cut diagonally in the face of the bfuff 
directly to Washin2:ton'B toml>, and alongside tho 
ravine have been planted several weeping willows 
that were brought from Napoleon's grave at St. 
Helena. Washington's will directed that his 
tomb " Bhall be built of brick," and it is^ a 
•plain square brick structure, with a wido 
arched gateway in front and . double iron 
gates. Above is the inscription, on a marblo 
slab, " Within this enclosure rest the remains ot 
General George Washington.'* The vault is about 
I2it. square, and the interior is plainly seen through 
the gates. It has upon the ^ooc two large 
Stone coffins, that on the right hand containing 
Washington, and that on the left his widow 
IMartha, who sui-vived him over a year. In a 
tloeed vault at tho rear are the remains of nume- 
rous relatives, while in front ofthetombare monu- 
ments erected to several of them. Ko monument 
Iparks the hero, and carved upon hiis eofBn is th^ 
iLmcricaii coat of arms with thf single word 
" Washington.'' Near the tomb a younp and 
fttnrdy elm growS|Whieh was planted thei^ in I87G 
by Pom Pedro, iJmperor of Brazil. AJmpst in 
front of the tomb, in a small grassy mound, stand* 
ing alone, there was planted a tree in 18G0 by the 
EriSMi^ of Wales whoQ gn his Amerioaxi TiBit«... 1% 
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has died^ but the spot is marked, and it would be 
% prraceful act were Her Majesty ^fl Government to 
jtako Gome mcasuro to renej^ this mark of respect! 
to the memory of Washinerton. - .. -* 

The onginal tomb, where the great man's re» 
Biains were laid for over '60 years alter his death, is 
out on the brow of the blujQ*,and not far away from 
(he mansion^ being in plain view from its southern 

KindowG. Here is the old tombstone, antedating 
'ashin^jfton and bearing the words " Washington 
(family," which had been carried awav, but waa 
discovered' not long ago and restored* It is a 
plain granite block about 3ft« long. This was the 
comb, then containing the remains, that L&fayetta 
irisited in 1824^ boing escorted by a military guard 
from Alexandria to Mount Vornon, wheii he paid 
tiomage to the ashes of the dead amid saJvoos o£ 
cannon reverberating across the broad Potomao<i 
[t is a round-toppea and slightly-elevated vault| 
built like an oven^ and is now in process ol re- 
iteration. The road passes it, and ascending 
further to the top of the bluff reaches the mati* 
sion, which stanas in a commanding positioup 
with a grand view over the rivjer and the 
opposite Mary 1 find Eliore- Vhe mansion is A 
lon^ wcodon hoiiFe, with an ample porch 
tacinp tlio i ivor. It is constructed with severe 
siiiiplicity, h two storeys high, and contains 
18 rooms, with a small surmouiSing^ cupola for a 
look-out placo. The central portion is tn© onginal 
houeo, built by Lawrence Washington-who called 
it his " villa/^ and afterwards George Washingtou 
extended it by placing two largo square buileinga 
as wings, one at each end, and when this improve- 
ment was added, ho gave it the more dignified 
title of the " mansion." The entire structure is 
Du£t. lon^ and 30ft. wide, tho porch. which Gxtdoiigt 
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aloiig the whole of the front, being 16ft. wide, and 
haying its top even with the roof ^bo as to cover thi» 
windows of ooth stories. There are eij^ht laice 
square wooden columns supporting this porcn« 
Behind the house^ on either side, curved coIozh 
nades lead to the kitdiens,with other outbuildiiujs 
beyond. Alongside the road leading up to the 
mansion, from uie tomb are several fann buildingS| 
includiiig, a substantial brick stable and bam, &e 
bricks of which it is built having been brought out 
from IWland about the time Washington was 
bom. Ttteiv were readily carried in those days as 
baUast in tne vessels that came fr<»n Ikigland for 
the Virginia tobacco. The front of the mazunon 
faces the east, and it has within a central hall^ 
with apartments on either hand. Upon the wall 
of this hall, just at the foot of the stairway ascend* 
ing to the upper story, is fastened a small glass 
easket, shaped much like a lantern, and this con- 
tains the moat valuable relic in the hous^—the key 
of the Bastille, which was sent to Washington aa 
a gift from Lafayette, shortly after the destmction 
of tlM noted prison in 17^. This is the key of the 
main entrance, the Porte St. Antoine, an old iroxr 
key with a lane handle of peculiar form. 'Riia 
gift was highfy priaed at Mount Vernon, and ia 
sending It I^fayette wrote, '^ It is a tribute which; 
I owe as a son to my adopted father ; as an aide* 
de-camp to my general ; as a missionary of libertyi 
to its patriarch."' The key was confided to Thomast 
Paine for transmission, and he sent it by the 
hands of another, together with a model and 
drawing^ of the Bastille. In sendin^^ it to Washing* 
ton, Paine said, " That the principles <^ Americai 
opened the Bastille is not to to doubted, and, 
therefore, the key comes to the right ^ace.'^ The 
model, wnich was cut from the granite stones of 
lbELdem9lishg<L prison, and jbhe drawing, which: 
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S* ves a plftn of the interior and its approaches, ara 
so carefully jw^eerved in the house. 
As may naturally be snppoaed, this interefftlnff 
building is filled with Washington relics — ^witn 
portraits, busts, old furniture, swords, pistols and 
other weapons, camp equipage, uniforms, clothing, 
books, autographs, and musical instruments, in- 
eludixjg the old harpdchord which I'resiaent 
Washington ordered lor £200 in Londbi^, as a 
bridal present for his wife's daughter (whom he 
udopteo), Eleanor Parke Custis. There is also an 
old armchair which came over with the Massaehtt- 
setts Pilgrim Fathers in the ship Mayflower in 
1620. Each apartment in the house is named for 
a State of the American Union, and is cared for by 
one of the Lady Regents of the Association. In 
the banquet-haJl, which is one of the extensions 
Washington added, is an elaborately-carved 
mantel of Carrara marble, which was sent him al 
the time of building by an English admirer, Samuel 
Vaughan. It was wrought in Italy and shipped 
thence, and the tale is told that on ttke voyage tha 
mantel fell into the hands of pirates, who, upon 
teaming it was intended for the great American 
Washington, sent it along without ransom and 
onlnjured. Bembrandt Peale's equestrian por- 
trait of Washington with his Generals covers 
^most the entire end of this hall. The upper 
poor of the mansion is divided into a number of 
chambers^ chief among them being the room in the 
southern end of the building where Washingtor 
died. The bod on which he expired and every 
article of furniture are preserved, including hia 
eeeretaty and writing desk, toilet boxos and drosa- 
ing stand. Just aTOve this chamber, under tha 
peaked roof, is the room in which his widow died, 
put it contains very little of the original furniture, 
j9'ot wiahifig to occupy tha lower room after hot 
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httsbatt'd's death, she selected this olie, because its 
dormer window gave a view of his totnb. the 
lawns and gardens are behind the house, with an 
extensive cocservatory of modern construction, 
th$ original one having been burnt down about 50 
y*>ars ago. These are all well kept, and the ladies 
wiio have taken cliarge of the place deserve greet 
^edit for tiieir energetic restoration. As one 
Walks thtOTiMi the mansion and about the grounds 
s6l6mn and impressive thoughts arise that aro 
appropriate to this American Mecca. From the 
little wooden cupola surmounting the house 
there Is had the same view over the broad 
iPotomae upon which Washington so often gazed. 
!the noblo river, two miles wide, seems almost to 
surround the estate with its majestic curve, as it 
flows between the Wooded shores. Above Mount 
Vemon is the projecting bluflf which Port 
Washington surmounts on the opposite shore, 
hardly seeming four miles away it is visible so 
clearhr across the Water, In front aro the Mainr- 
laiid hills, while the river flows down to the south- 
ward. Its broad reaches being seen afar off. 
Behind the mansion, to the westward, are the 
torest^overeai^liills of the sacred soil of ^tho proud 
State of Virginia. Beyond the outbuildings and 
■ the laWn' stretches the carriage road, wmch m 
^$idhii%kon*B''iajde was ^e main entrance, off 
to the porter's lodge at the boundary of the 
present estate, about three-quarters of a mile 
awifty. fivery thing is quiet. and in the thorough 
rejpose befitting such a great man's toiub ; and 
this is tibe mo&Bt^m^msion on the banks pi the 
X^otbmac that was '^We home of tbd noblest cha-' 
tacter known in America. 
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XVIH.— FROM THE POTOMAC RJVEB. 
TO THE JAME8. 
The railway from Washington to the South 
crosses the Potomac river by the ^* Long Bridge," 
the train passing in full view of Arlington-house 
on the gouthem bank. This is ^ yellow building 
fronted by a columned porch, not very pretentioua 
to look at, but having a fine position on 'Arlington 
Heights, a bluff bordering the river. It was in hii 
early life the home of General Robert E. Lee. tl^o 
Confederate commander during tlie Civil "Wap, - 
whose memory, with thi^t of Stonewall JacksonJ 
receives the greatest homage from the present 
generation of Virginians. The Arlington estate is 
now a vast cemetery, over 15,000 graves being on 
^c plateau that spreads back from the bluff, n 
grim memorial of the war. The railway having- 
cto^sed into Virginia passes through the sloen]^ 
town of Alexandria, and then southward near tU« 
Potdmac for a long distance, winding among hllli' 
and forest, and crossing various broad ereeis and 
bayous that are branches of the great river. Then, 
Unaily leaving the Poton^ac, the route diverges 
towards the Rappahannock rjver, and, beyond it, 
passes along the border of. the " Wilderness," mi 
unattractive and barren, but historicaljv notedf' 
portion of Eastern Virginia, where several of tho 
most sanguina^ conflicts of the war were fougbt 
in 18(53-4. \Ve crossed the narrow and pretty 
Rappahannock at the quaint old town of Fredericks*, 
burg. The cemeteries that terrace the hillsides^— 
jmo for each arnxy— tell of the terrible battles 
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fought near by in December, 18G2. and the later 
one of May, 1863, at Chanceliorsville. when 
Jackson lost his life. The town is small, out has 
pleasant surroundings and considerable trade with 
the farmers of the Bappahannock valley. The 
*^ Wilderness " to the southward adjoins the 
Bapidan, and covers about 200 square miles, being 
a plateau sloping to cultivated lowlands on eveiy 
eide. The ori^nal forests were long since cut on 
for fuel for adjacent iron furnaces, and a dense 
growth of scrub timber and brambles covers nearly 
uie whole surface, with an occasional patch of 
woods or a clearing. Chanceliorsville was fought 
on the eastern border of this tract in May, 1^3, 
and Mine Run, on its western border, in November ; 
while in the spring, of 1864 Grant and Lee 
manoeuvred ior weeks through it in the '^ battles 
of the Wilderness,'' when, in almost continuous 
conflicts during the month of Hay, the most 
tanffuinary battles of the spreat contest, the losses 
oi the two armies exceedea 60,000. Tne railwajr 
passes over these battlefields. 

Twelve miles south of Fredericksburg, at 
Guinea Station, is the house where Jackson died, 
a blow from which the Confederacy was never able 
to recover, and which it felt the worse as he was 
accidentaUy shot by his own men. Just after the 
battle of Chanceliorsville, wherein the Confederates 
had turned the flank of the Union army, and Jack« 
ion had bent them back and cut them off from, 
the main body behind Fredericksburg, he and his 
aides, after ^reconnoitring, returned within the 
Confederate lines, and the pickets, mistaking them 
for the enemy, fired into the party. Several of 
the escort were killed, and Jackson was shot in 
three places. Being put upon a litter, one of th« 
bearers stumbled, and Jackson was thrown to the 
pound. ^His arm was amputated, but afterwards 
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pneumonia set in. which was the immediate cause 
of his death. He lingered a week,and died May 10^ 
1863, in his 40th year, his last words, dreamilT 
■poken, being, " Let us cross over the river and 
rest under the shade of the trees." He had been 
in command of two-thirds of the Confederate force 
in the battle, and it is said that this great loss ol 
his ablest lieutenant had such an effect upon 
General Lee that he afterwards aged rapidly and 
his hair quickly whitened. Jackson's body, after 
«__•_ ^ £^ state m the Confederate Capitol at Rich« 



mond, was interred at Lexington^irj^inia. where 
he had been an instructor in the Virginia Military 
Academy. Hih death was the turning point of the 
Civil War. 

The train moves swiftly over the poorly-culti- 
vated soil throug:h a thinly-peopled region, that 
ihows scant evidence of skilful farming. The 
residents of this section say there is no money in 
their country, and little of anything else. We 
have got into the land of the omnipresent 
** darkey," and pass the little settlements where 
^e negroes are sunning themselves alon^ide the 
fences and cabins as uiey watch the tram go by. 
The coloured race manage to enjoy themselves 
under all circumstances, however, and at the same 
time they take care not to work too hard. A few 
eattle «re seen, but almost the onlv animals visible 
%re the swift-footed and hungry-looking " razor-* 
backed " hogs, that dart among the scrub timber 
in search of a precarious living. The white men 
of this region are usually ardent politicians, and 
they seem to have more success in argument thai^ 
in planting. They assemble in crowds at the 
" grocery"' at tne cross-roads to discuss state- 
eraft ana " sample " the liquids. The buildinffa 
that flit by us as the train moves along — save the 
mansion of some old homestead that has survived 
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the rum of the war— are usually most primitive, 
[fhid is the section wiiero the hoiuae commonly 
seen is a small wooden eabin set alongside a huge 
brick chimney. Tliey are said to first build the 
chimney, and then, if the draught is all right, they 
build the fittle cabin over aj^ainst it and move in 
the family. These sparsely^cultivatod and vrom- 
Oiit lands cfannot sustain much extravagance in 
house arehitocfcnro. As Richmond is approached, 
hmv^ver, thy character of the country and of the 
agriculture improves, and this region has been 
knotvn to raise good crops. At. Hanover are more 
91*^3 of battles, and at Ashland, about 10 miles 
sorth'of Richmond, attractive houses border the 
line, this being a favourite pJaco of suburban 
fcsiacttco. Ashland was the birthplace of the 
jri^Drtl American Proteofcionist apostle, Henry 
Olay, and soubliward of it the railway quitjkly 
brin^ us to the valley of the Jamea rivor and 
amon-jth© red soils and brick houses of Richmond, 
Bamedv from the similarity of situation, after Rich* 
mond on the Thames. 

Few cities have a more delightful situation than 
the capita! of Yir^nia. The James river flows 
found a r<rand cfiwe from the north-east to south, 
{touring orcr irilh and rapids, with myriads of 
rittlt? <;a9<^ad0B amonc^ amnaoof diminutive islands. 
Two oi* threfe iar|?6 hilk and several smaller ones 
rise upon the river's northern bank, and upon and 
between these ■eminences Richmond is built, like 
Home upon her seven hills. The venerable 
Vir^Mn St^te Capitol and the broad white Peni- 
l^nMary crown two of the most prominent elo- 
f rttipnfi. This situation give* the slarceta a varic^ 
Of hill and vale, toilsome for locomotion but 
excellent for drainage, and from the higher grounds 
there are magniticcnt views. Richmond, as the 
fianital of .the Southern Confederacy, was besiesG4 
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at intervals for three years, and the strenuous 
efforts made by the J<ortn to capture it, wfth the 
strong Southern defence, gave the city Worid-^d# 
fame. Between 1862 and 1865 it wtia made an 
impregnable fortress, and the final evacuation and 
capture resulted from the fall of Petersburg, 23 
miles southward, and thte surrender ot General 
Lee, who had retreated westward to the noted 
apple-tree. Of Appomattox. When Lee abandolaed 
Petersburg there was a panic in Richmond, and 
tho disorder rose to riot and pillage. The bridgei 
Were burnt and the great storehouseft and trml§ 
ttred^ nearly one-third of t^e oity being d^dtroyed^ 
causing losses reaching three millions sterting* 
The city, however, has since been rebuilt in bett^ 
Btyle, and it now has a thriving populatku of i^6ut 
80,000, who conduct extensive- manufacttar^ sa^ 
have a large and profitable trade. The oenti*©' «# 
Richmond is a park of abouteight acreo, surround* 
ing the Virginia Stat© Oapltol, upon the summi* 
of Sbockoe-hill. This is the most conspicuous 
Building in the city, and occupies a very promi4 
nent position. It was buijt just adPtetr the Ameri-^ 
dan Revolution^ bein^ at i^at time the mdsl 
Boted stiiicture m the country, the i plan- having 
been brought from IPbrance by Thomas JefTerson^ 
and modelled after the anoient Roman t<empie of 
bhe Maison^ Carrie at Nismes. liie front is afin# 
Ionic portico, and from the roof, which is elH^ted 
far above the surrounding buildings, there is « 
beautiful view over the city. Tlie James ritwi 
which ccmies from the south-west^ makes a grand 
vVv^^ep among the islmiddand rapids ttyu»dt<ythtt 
mi^h. With numerous bridges apabslng it, Md 
Hheii msappears among the hills, far ftwaybeMttd 
Drewry's Tbluff, on its onward flow towards til« 
Atlantic. The mjuore block if^ian of the city, with 
tib» sUeeit ftU ciossug^: at riehi. mtsH^^M ii ^^!M^ 
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out, and the abrupt sides of some of the hills 
where they have been cut away disclose thehigh;'' 
coloured, reddish-yellow soil which has been sc 
prolific in growing tobacco in the past, and no^ 
aids in giving brilliant hues to the scene. Th€ 
buildings of 'Richmond are spread oyer a wide 
•orfaoe to the east and west, along the bank of 
Ihe river and upon and amonf( the hills to the 
northward for a considerable distance, with nume- 
rous church steeples rising high above their roofs. 
To the ncvth-west the land rises spmewhat higher, 
and there are the water reservoirs, while upon tha 
lower lands southward across the James the 
spreading city has overflowed into populous 
aoburbs. 

This Capitol building was the meeting-place of 
the Connese of the late Southern Confederacy, 
•nd the iocalitv of almost all the statecraft of the 
** Lost Cause " in that j^reat conflict. It contains 
|ha battle-flags of Virginia regiments and other 
relics, with portraits of all the Virginia Gover- 
nors, and also of the three leading Confederate 
militaiy chieftains, Lee, Johnston, and Jacksina. 
A gallery built around the upper portion of its 
rotunda is used for displajang these portraits, 
idiila upon the floor below is Houdon's well-known 
itatoa of Washington, made while ho was yet 
alive. Hie famous French sculptor, in 17B5,,' 
aooompanied Franklin to the United Stajbes to 
pr^Myre the model for this statue, which had been 
^Mrdiered by the Virginia Government. He spent 
two weeks at Mount Vernon with Washington^ 
darinff "wbidi time he took a cast of Washington's 
teoa, nead, and upper part of the body and minute 
aseasurements of his person^ and then returned to 
Paris. Tha statue was finished in 1786, and is 
regarded as the most accurate reproduction of 
Washington, in existence. The Virginia Lesis" 
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latttre now meets in the Capitol, and the presence 
61 ihib la>^-maker8 of the great tobacco-growintf 
State is attested by the generous supply of cuspl« 
don scattered about the halls and the rotundA. 
Knd by the signs which are conspicuously displaced 
dn the walls, requesting moderation in tmcktng 
and " Hease don't spit on the flow." Henry Clay ^ 
statue and Lafayette's bust are also in the 
rotunda, while upon the esplanade north of th« 
Ci^itol is the most splendid memorial of the 
•' Fa^er of his Country," CrawfcMfd's bront* 
«qU€«rtnan statue of Washin^n, upon a high and 
massive ^nite pedestal. G^iis is one of the finest 
bronxes in existence. The horse is half-thro^ 
upon his haunches, giving the statue exceeding 
tpirit, while upon smaller pedestals around stana 
six heroic statues in bronze of Virginia statesmen 
df the colonial and revolutionary^ period. tlM 
Whole being adorned with appropriate emblema:^ 
^e cost of this masterpiece to Virginia was 
£52,000, and it is universallv admired. Kot fai^ 
away, and at the centre of the esplanade, is ih« 
late Mr. Fold's bropze statue of Btonewall Jabk- 
•0«k, sent from London in 1875 by Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope and other English admirers of that 
great commander as a gift to the State of Vir* 
ginia^ It is a striking reproduction of Jaekson. 
of heroic sise, and stands upon a pedestal ol 
Virginia eranite bearing this inBcripti<m :— ^ 
^ I^esented by Fn^ish gentlemen as a tribute ol 
admiration for the solmer and patriot, Thomai 
J. Jackson, and gratefully accepted by Virginia 
in the name of the Southern people. '^ Benem ii 
the rconark that gave the General his iobriqaet, 
Ivhidi was made at the first battle of Bull Run ia 
July, 1861, where Jackson commanded a brigade. 
At a time when the day was apparently lost his 
]bn«»d9_mad« so firm a stana that soma on# in 
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ftdmirfttion crlod out the words that liave become 
ixmnortoly and they are here reprpdueed in tha 
granite ; — '^ Look, there is Jackson standing like 
a stone wall,'' While the Virginians in so manjF 
ways hono^ the memozy of ^ir chieftains ia 
the Civil War, there still im evidence that thd 
people deeit^ to forget the animosities then esin 
gendered and to unite together lor the common 
welfare. Upon a huilding facipg the Oapitol<-par]| 
I saw the inscription *' United Veterans'-hall'— » 
Bine and Gray." Thus are the once hostile uniforms 
mixing in an apparently successful effort to shakt 
hands across the hloody chasm. Xt represents a 
beneficial organization, whose membership em* 
braces former soldiers of both armies. The Virginia 
Governor's house adjoins the park, and is now 
eocnpied by General FitzHugh hee, A short dis^ 
fcance away is the " Confederate White House/* a 
square dwelling with high porch on its rear, and a 
mall portico in front, built of Wck, but painted 
to resemble stone. Here lived Jefferson Davia 
during the short and eventful career of his Govern^ 
ment, and after the grand collapse it was the heibdt 
quarters of the military commanders who rule4 
Yirg^a for the United States during the Beeom 
struction period. Its present use is the less pre^ 
tentious but better one of a school house. 

The James river was the original acmrce of the 
location of Eichm<md, and is the present channel 
of its wealth. The. city stands at Ute head of 
navigation, £or the stream in a distance of nina 
miles has a descent of 116ft., and furnishes (t magt* 
mfioent water power, employed lor estejaeiva 
lAannfaoturing. Great ironworks and flour miili 
border the .fames in the upper part of the city. 
vrkale below are the wharves and shipping, and 
adjacent to tibem the huge tobacco storehouses 
^dfactorio^. This tpbaccQ traiSicis ^e Ufo of 
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Riebmond, for its chief tobacco mart of the 
worlds reooivinff and distributing most of the pro- 
duct of the riicm eoils of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Carolina. The pungent odour generally pervades 
ihe town, for wbichever way the breezes blow 
they waft the perfujno from some tobacco factoiy, 
'Xhb business centre is the Tobacco Kxchange, aqd 
the traffic is of large amount and the turst unporU 
anoe. Soyeral impcurtant railways and steamshijp 
lines compete for the trade of liichmond, and it 
has become one of the most vigorous cities of the 
BouUi, having more than repaired all the rnia* 
fortunes of the Civil War, besides pro^ting vastly 
from the influx of Northern capital and uie arri^ 
val of business men from the Korth. It is eon^ 
sfaructing a magnificent new City-hall adjacent to 
the Capitol^park, ^hdch, when completed, will ba 
its finest building. 

Bishmond possesses some memorials^ that refer 
to earlier times than the Civil War or even the 
period of the Bevolution, Its " first house " ia 
aa object of homage by the people — a low, steep- 
roofed stone cabin on the maiurstreet, said to 
hare been there when the town site was laid out 
in 3.7d7. The visitor is introduced to this as tha 
•arliest and, therefore, most important landmark^ 
the " Old 8tone House." So little is known of 
its origin thi|t much has to be imagined, and th9 
dimiautivCy aolemn-facod ^'darkey" who showe 
one about it has convinced himself that lonj3 
before fiichmond was thought of it was the resi^ 
ience of that redoubtable Virginian, old King' 
Powhatan, who had so much to do with the early 
kistory of the <^ Old Dominion.'' The little 
fellow tells US— '^ l^ng Po'tan, he built dis house 
tree hunderd yeer aso.*' On thdwall hangs aa 
aneient and r^narkabie print, representing Pow>« 
bfiUa preaidsng iitthe ezeoition.^ Oai^taiQ John 
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8mith^ and to this the boy points in testimimy. 
The magnanimous savage sits on one side of tho 
picture, while from the other the youthful Pooi^ 
bontas, in rather scant costume, has rushed in and 
laid her head upon Smith's, which had already 
been laid upon the block, ready to be diopped off 
by a bloodtnirsty brave who stands alongside with 
a mufderous-looking axe,evidently (in the picture) 
of British manufacture. According to all the 
rules of romance Pocahontas should have forthwith 
married Smith, but she did not, and afterwards 
wedded the Englishman Rolfe, was baptiiied at 
Jamestown, ana lived at Yarina, just below 
Dutch Gap, on the river. The '^ Baptism of Poca- 
hontas " IS the subject of one of the great national 
paintings in the CSapitol at Washing^n. This old 
stone house, while not of Indian origin, is un« 
questionably the oldest building of Hiclmiond, and 
IS helieved to have been built m the early put ol 
the last century by one of the first colcmists go 
the Upper James, old Jacob I^. 

Kot far away from this ancient building, in the 
eastern section of the city, rise two more of Rich- 
mond's seven hills — ^Richmond or Church-hill, and 
Libbv-hill. On the summit of the former stands 
9t« Jx>hn's Church, among the old gravestones in a 
spacious churchyard. It is a little wooden edifice, 
with a small steeple. It was here t)iat the first 
Virginia Convention was held in 1775, which 
listened to Patrick Henry's impassioned speech 
that sounded the keynote of the American Kevo» 
lution — ^* Give me liberty or give me death." Thi 
pew in which he stood while speaking is still |^ 
served, though the pulpit has oeen removed froii 
its former position, the church having been aftei^ 
wards enlarged. On the top of the adjoining hili 
which is nearer the river, lived Lotiier libby, whs 
owned noost ot ike. landtherMbaut^ ftxid hence if 
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.. _i called Libby-hill. This eminence, rising .wijih 
•teep eidei^ on {he Bonth and enet, oyerlooks aH'oi 
the lower portions of Bichmond, with the wharrei 
and yessels at Rocketts, as that section is called, 
and also ^ves a fine view of the James rirer, witii 
its roclnr islets and rapids, its five bridges, i^i 
broad SH'etch of level lands to the southward, and 
the stream flowing far away until lost among tiio 
bills. From this, as from all the other .eletated 
l^ounds, can be seen the Capitol to the westward, 
icrowning the central eminence of the city. Also 
Irom here, nestling among the trees, can be seen 
the locality on the river bank, just below the edge 
of the city, which was the home of Powhata^. 
Here his tribe pitched their wigwams, and here 
originated much of Virginia's legendary lore. The 
name of the place was then, as now, Powhatan^ 
and this chief, who was originally named Wi^un- 
aonacock, assumed the name of his home, aa his 
power grew, for he raised himself to the command 
of no less than 30 tribes, and ruled all the land 
from far south of the James across the I^otomao 
to Chesapeake Bay. Few men have been great 
heroes in Virginia, but Powhatan was probably 
the first one, succeeded by Washington and 
Jefferson, and later by Jackson and Lee. In the 
central part of Richmond, in the fashionable resi- 
dential quarter, at Ko. 707, Franklin-street, is the 
plain bnck house that was the home durin|f the 
Civil War of General Robert E. Lee. It is re- 
lated that after the surrender at Appomattox, 
when Lee returned to this house, the people of 
Richmond got an idea that he was suffering from 
privations and that his family were in want of the 
necessaries of life. Governor FitsHuch Lee says 
the people of Richmond then vied with each other 
in sending him everything imaginable. Bo gene- 
rous were the sifts that t&e upper passaoes of the 
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house were filled with barrels of flour, meats, and 
many other things, and the supplies became so 
bountiful that General Lee directed their distri- 
bution among the poor. 

Turning to the westward. Gamble-hill, another 
of the seven, rises high above the rapids of 
the James, and the railway that comes down from 
the northward from Washington gets an entrance 
to Richmond by tunnelling under this liill. At it$ 
base spreads out the great Tredegar Ironworlcs, 
the chief iron and steel factory of the South, which 
made for the Confederates cannon, shot, and slieli 
during the Civil War, and also the armour-plates 
for their war-ships . This hill overlooks the Jameg 
river and Kanawha canal, stretching far westward 
Upon the river-bank, aloijgside which the torrent 
roars and foams through the rapids. Above, in 
midstream, is Belle Isle, a broad flat island, which 
during the war was a place of confinement for 
Unionist prisoners,and is now the seat of a flourish- 
ing nail mill, the clouds of smoke and^steam from 
which indicate a prosperous trade. Further west- 
ward Franklin-street leads through the fashionable 
quarter and past Monroe Park, fine residences 
bordering it wnere tho millionaire tobacco mer- 
chants and ironmasters live, and beyond this is 
Hollywood Cemetery, in a lovely position on the 
iriver-bank. The natural beauties of the locality 
add to its own charms of hill and vale,the terraced 
Bides of its ravines being occupied by mausoleums 
and burial lots, while in front the rushing river 
rapids roar a requiem for the dead. Cedars and 
magnolias above and shrubbery and flowers below 
overhang the graves, making it one 'of the 
most beautiful burial-places in tho States, 
The cemetery only covers about eighty acres, and 
in it are interred many noted Americans. On 
J^eaident's-hill.ovGrlookins the river, is a circular 
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plot, with the gravo in the centre, under an elabo- 
rate monnment, of Jt^esident James Monroe, who 
held the office 70 jrears ago. Among the graves in 
the surronnding cirtle is that of Irosident John 
lyier, who ruled 45 years ago, and was the last of 
tfio Virf,'inian Presidents, the ** Old Dominion '* 
having provided five of the American rulers. Therd 
is not a mark upon Tvlor's grave, although his 
daughter buried ncnr by has for a monument a 
beautiful marble figure of the Virgin. Here ar© 
buried Lioutenant-Oeneral A. P. Hill, one of the 
great Confederate chieftains, also in an unmarked 
gravo ; J. E. B. Stuart, the dashing cavalryman ; 
and General George E. Pickett, the daring leader 
of tho Confederate charge bv the Virginia Divi- 
eion at the battle of Gettysburg. The eccentrie 
John Randolph, of Koanoke, sleeps here, and also 
Commodore Maury, the navigator ; Henry A. 
Wieo, who was governor of Virginia when shd 
wont into secession ; and Editor Thomas Ritchie, 
of the Richmcnd Evgineer, who in his day, half-a- 
ccntury ago. was a most powerful Southern poli* 
tician, and is regarded in Virginia as the " Fathet 
of the Democratic party^'* which so long ruled the 
States anterior to the Civil War. As one wanderl 
amoT?g the noted graves of Hollywood there are 
many chanuiug views over town and river; 

Beyond 'this attractive cemetery are the highct 
grounds occupied by tho water reservoirs and 
an extensive region of farms and market gardens, 
irhoro much good agriculture is displayed. In this 
part is one of the finest buildings of tnodem 
Richmond, the Baptist College, with its orna- 
mental mansard roofs and pavilion tops, Not far, 
away is tho African Home, also a handsome struc-^ 
turo. As nearly ono-halithe population of tho 
city is made up of the negro race, it is gratifying 
to find that elaborate arraiuzemcnts are proTid^a 
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for their education. The younger generation of 
,the coloured people are given the same school ad- 
vantages as the whites, and it is their own fault if 
these are not well employed. It istothegreatcredit 
of the Yircinian negroes that they show the live- 
liest attachment for their homes, preferring to live 
amid the scenes of their hirth. though it may bo 
in poverty, rather than wanaer awav in. search 
of better fortune. Around Richmond these negroes 
are now cultivating the fields and gardens in much 
the same style as ** befo' de wah," a period when, 
according to the roseate talf« now told by whites 
and blacks alike^ the South is reputed tohave been 
• veritable Elysiimi. The negro women and chil- 
dren gather the garden fruits and ve^tables, and 
the sM»le head of the household hitches up his 

Srimitive donkey-cart as of yore to haul the pro- 
uce into town lor a market. They seem happy 
and contented ; glad, like evei^ one else in tno 
Southern country, that the war is over ; grateful 
for any kindness aone them ; respectful, and gene- 
^ly obedient. Almost the only changes in their 
actual condition from what it was in the days of 
slavery are the privilege they now have of hiring 
for whatever labour they prefer and the right c2 
voting. The former gives them a liberty usually 
involving heavier tMks and often a more pre- 
carious subsistence. In reference to the latter, it 
is doubtful whether, even at this late day, the 
negroes of the South as a class fully comprehend 
the responsibilities of suffrage and toe entire dutj 
of their citic^sAhip. 

XIX.— THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The chief memory of the late Confederate 
capital for all time to come will be of the Civil 
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War, when for three years battles raged around it. 
Adjoining the central Capitol Park stands St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church. It was here that Jefferson 
Davis was attending Divine service on that event- 
ful Sundav morning in April, 1865, when he was 
brought thd fateful telegram from Greneral Lee 
fdiicn said that Hichmond must be immediately 
•Tscuated. Almost all the present parks of Ricl^ 
mondwere then the sites of Confederate army 
hospitals or cemeteries. All of its great highwavs 
lead out to battletields, and most of them in the 
•uburbs Are bordered with the graves of the dead 
of both armies. In Hollywood Cemeterv are 
crowded together 12,000 sraves of Confederate 
voldiers, marked originally with little wooden 
posts, numbered to give a clue to the occupants, 
DUt now fast rotting and disapj^aring. In th€ 
eentre of this ghastly plot there rises a nuge stone 
pyramid 90ft. high, erected by the {Southern women 
as a memorial for the acres of dead around it^ 
Vines overrun it,* whose foliage half conceals the 
rough joints of the stones. It bears no man'f 
name, for it was built as a monument to the 
nnnamed Confederate dead. On one side is the 
inscription, '' Memoria in MtemA ;'' on anoth^ 
** Nmnini et Patrise asto ;" and on a third, •* To 
the Confederate dead." The bodies were brought 
here and buried inrows, as thev fell on the adjacent 
battlefields, or as they diea in the hospitals. 
During one urgent and terrible season time wae 
not given to prepare separate graves, and the 
bodies were interred on the hillside in Ioim 
trenches. This sombre pyramid, with its surround 
ings, is one of the startling memorials of tiie war. 
If the visitor ascends any of the hills of Richmond 
he can see other grim memorials, either in 
cemeteries outside the town or variedL indication! 
within it'.. Th^ summit of Bichmond acjOhorcbi 
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hill was at that time a vast hospital, and has )ipw 
been made a park. The site of another extensive 
hospital is now Monroe Park, named from Presi-* 
dent Monroe. On all sides but the north the out- 
look from Kichmond is upon cemeteries, and all 
around the compass it is upon battlefields. From 
the top of Libby-hill the. route can be seen by 
which the swift-moving Union troops, after that 
fatal Sunday in 1865, advanced over the level landfi 
from Petersburg towards the bunung city. The 
bridges across the James were burnt, and acres oi 
buildings in the business section were in flames, 
when they came to the river bank and found that 
the greater portion of the affrighted inhabitants 
had fled. The Yankees quickly laid a pontoon 
bridge over the James, crossed to the foot of 
Shockoe-hill, rushed up to the Capitol, and raised 
the Union " Stars and Stripes *' upon iU ?oofj 
replacing the Confederate ** Stars and Bars. 
Then with true Yankee thrift they set to work and 
put out the tires that were devouring the aimosi 
deserted city, probably this capture and the close 
of the war which speedily followed, though they 
came through a baptism of blood and lire, wera 
the best things that ever happened for Richmond, 
aa they inspired the people with renewed liie (ma 
business energy. 

From Libby-hill one also looks down upon 
another of the noted rejics of the Civil Vv'ar, the 
old " Libby Pi'ison.'' It stands to-day in much 
the same condition as then, down by tlxe water" 
side— a capacious storage warehouse, four storiea 
high, with strong walls, many windows, and 
Blanting roofs, ana built almost souare, with walla 
of rough bricks. It was originally occupied lyy 
liibby and Co., chiefly for the storage of tobacco 
awaiting shipment, and since the war it has gono 
back to trade^uses, being now a fertilizer manufaoi 
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tory. Tliis old prison is usually 0116 of thd firit 
places visited by the Northern pilgrims, fer during 
the war it was the abiding place of a multitude, 
over 50,000 prisoners having crossed its threshold; 
All Northern prisoners captured were first taken 
to Libby, the commissioned officers being confined 
there, while the private soldiers were afterwards 
teent to Belle Isle, Andersonville, or elsewhere in 
the interior of the Confederacy. Many are thd 
tales of hardship and suffering told of Libby, and 
the guards, who lived in tents outside the build- 
ing, were frequently accused of brutality. The 
most noted event in the history of this prison was 
the boring of the tunnel through the eastern wall. 
lyjr which 109 of the prisoners, led by Colonel 
Btreight, in February, 1864, managed to escape 
into an adjoining stable and storehouse, and 
though more than h^lf of them were recaptured, 
the (rthers got safely out of Bichmond and into 
the Union lines. The making of tobacco fertilizers 
is to-day briskly conducted in the old warehouse, 
but this odorous occupation is much less romantic 
than its earlier history. 

The environs of Kichmond still show abundant 
traces of the forts, redoulits, and long lines of 
earthtvorks by which the Confederate capital was 
BO long and so gallantly defended. The North- 
em troops moved against the city at various times 
from different directions, and the greatest amount 
of effort and the heaviest expenditure of life and 
treasure during the great American war was that 
devoted to Richmond's environment and capture. 
The first important movement directly against the 
city was made by M'Clellan's invasion and siege 
In the spring and summer of 1802. The earliest 
attack was by the Union gunboats in May of that 
year against the batteries defending Drewty'ft 
Bltiff«.oi]Lthe Jazues ther, sevea mil^ /belorr tto 
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town. The defensive works were so strong, how- 
ever, that very little impression was made, but 
enough was learnt toprevent any subsequent naval 
attack at that place. The forts still exist behind 
the frmge of trees veiling them on the brow of 
the bluff. This attack had been made simultaF- 
neouslj with M'Clellan's advance with his land 
forces up the peninsula between the York and 
James rivers from the Chesapeake, when, \rr 
successive stages, he came to theeastof Richmond, 
and extended his lines aro und to the north, en^ 
velopin^ the city on those sides upon a line 
stretching in the arc of a circle, from about seven 
miles east to live miles north of Itichmond. This 
line crossed the swamps adjoining the Chick»- 
hominy river, an affluent of the James, which 
flows uirough a broad depression Id the adjacent 
table lands, and is bordered by meadows, fens, 
and thickets of underbrush, traversed by a few 
wretched and narrow roads. The Chickahominy 
thus divided M'Olellan's rieht and left wings, ana 
the first great battle near fiichmond was begun l^ 
the Confederates, who hastened to take advantage 
of a heavy rain late in May, which had swollen the 
river, filled up the swamps, and overflowed the 
meadows. Thev fell upon the left wing of the 
Unionists on May 31, and the result was the 
terrible battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, in 
which the losses were 10,000 men. It was. an in* 
decisive contest fought south of the Chickahominy, 
in which General Joseph £. Johnston, the Con- 
federate commander, was badly wounded, and 
General Lee, succeeding him, continued in com- 
mand until the close of the war. The battlefield 
was among morasses and thickets, and extensive 
oemeteries now mark the place. During June the 
hot summer suns and the malaria of tke swamps 
where M'Clellan's troops were encamped filled the 
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hospitals -with, fewer cases, and he was forced to 
move the greater portion of his army to higher 
ground north of the Chickahominy, where he 
erected protective works. There still exist memo- 
rials of these intrenchments and of the formidable 
ranges of opposing Confederate works upon the 
southern bank of tne river. 

There isoon followed the most brilliant Oon« 
federate movement of the Civil War. General 
Lee, having taken command, had fi^t his army well 
in hand, and Stonewall JacKson had conducted a 
campaign of great skill, success, and dexterity of 
movement in the Shenandoah Valley, north-west 
of Richmond. He had defeated several separate 
Unionist detachments in the valley, and then 
made, late in June, a combined movement with 
Lee's main body to overwhelm M'Clellan's ncht 
win?, the opposite manoeuvre to that attempted 
by Johnston a month earlier. The right wing waa 
stretched around to the little hamlet of Mechanics- 
ville, on the Chickahominy, five miles north of 
Kiehmond. Lee sent Longstreet and Hill across 
the river above MechanicsviUe, and they fell upon 
M'Clellan's extreme ri^t. This attack began the 
famous *' Seven Days' battles," lasting from June 
25 to July 1, 1862. Jackson was to have come 
down the same day from the valley, but his move- 
ment was for some reason retarded and he was 
late in arrival. Then followed the battles o{ 
ftlechanicsville and Mlerson's Mill, on Beaver Dam 
Creek, a little stream that flows from the north 
through a deep ravine into the Chickahominy, the 
Union troops all the time retreating. General 
FitsJohn Porter, aided bv General Slocum, mad» 
a stubborn stand alo^ the higher flprounds easft 
of the Beaver Dam Cre^ to give M^Clellan time 
to withdraw his troops and extensive baggage 
traiHA aeroas the miserabld road that traversei 
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tho swampy region bolow. This defence made 
iho terrible ba&o of Gaines's Mill, the attack 
being by Longstreot and Hill, during which 
Jackson got down fronj the northward, and 
Porter clmuging front to face him the contest 
turned into the first battle of CJold Harbour. 
Porter held the defensive lines until the Unionist 
army had retreated, and ho then ^vithdrcw through 
the morasses, /destroying road and bridges behind 
him. These defensive contests gave M'ClcUan 
time to make another retreat along a single road 
crossing tho White Oak Swamp, fijjther down tlie 
Chickanominy. The higher ground to the south- 
ward of the stream was then held, and the Con- 
federate attacks upon this new hue made the 
battles of Savage Station, Chai'les City Cross 
Roads, and yraaier's Farm, the }-»urfluit being 
held in check long enough to permit the Unionist 
army to make further withdiawal, and to give Fitz 
John Porter opportunity to form another line of 
defence on Malvern-hill, 15 miles south-ieaBt of 
Eichmond. Against this hnal defensive stand the 
Confederates soon hurled their troops, but met a 
disastrous check, and, worn out by battles and 
mai'ches, they then desisted. This dosed the 
** Seven Days," during which the losses \yevo 
40,000. The iforthem army having gone all aroimd 
Richmond from the. north to the south, then 
withdrew down tho James river to Hairieon's 
landing, where the stream was broad enough to 
accommodate the fleet of transports, and there 
tho fatigued troops rested. They were subsequently 
removed by the sliipping for a later campaign in 
Korthern Virginia, M'clellan being superiieded by 
General Pope. This brilliant Confederate move- 
xuent relieved Richmond^ and gave them an 
•nonnous amount of military stores and other 
caDtured soodfi* l^g^ide^ emboldenipg thorn into 
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making the two Northern aggressive campaigns 
a6tos8 Ifao Potomac river in 1862 and 18C3 whlcti 
led to the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. In 
1803 there were no Unioniet attacks direct^ 
Against Bachmo nd. 

The second great movement upon Richmond 
begim in June, 1864, when Grant came down 
through the ** Wilderness,'' and aft«r the terrible 
fighting there attacked Lee's Confederate forces 
Intrendied at Cold Harbour in almost the same 
defensive position occupied by tho Unionists 
under FitzJohn Fortor two years before. Grant 
imrled his troops against Lee's strong position^ 
and without making much impression lost in a 
t^iof and bloody contest 15,C00 men. Ho iJien 
turned away from this almost impregnable fortress 
on the nortJi-«ast of Richmond and transferred hia 
army to the south side of the James river, to make 
a new attaok from an entirely difi'erent quarter. 
Thus the theatre of war was removed to the soutk 
of I^chmond, and in September, 1864, General 
Butler's Unionist troops from Bermuda Huncbed 
captured Fort Harrison^ a strong work on the east 
bimk of the James, opposite Drewry's Bluff and 
not far from Halvem-hill. Throughout the 
autumn and winter Grant gradually spread his 
lines westward around Petersburg, so that the 
later movements of tho war were rather a siege oi 
that city than of Richmond ; and Grant used Ci^ 
Pointi on the eouth side of the James,' at the 
mouth of the Am)omattcx. which flows out from 
Petersburg, as his base ot supplies^ as M'Clellan 
had used tine opposite shore at Harrison's IJanding 
after tiie retreat of 1862. As Grant spread hit 
Hnes steadily westward^ he out off one railway 
After another leading up to Petersburg and Rich- 
mood from the south, and ultimately starved X<ee 
«at^ f^D^j^ the ^bandomuent of Vetet^wg in ih« 
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spring of 1865 and the evacnatiun of Richmond on 
lAprifS, with the retreat of Lee and his final sor* 
Tender at Appomattox, west of Bichmond, six 
davs later. This was the downfall of the Con- 
federacy and the ^ad of the war. Until the 
spring of 1864 the nearest approach made h^ any 
Unionist force to Richmond was hy the pxckeUi 
advanced to the edge of the Chickahominv morass, 
north of Richmond, and within five miles of the 
city, by M'Clellan's right wing in June. 1862. In 
March. 1864, a precursor to Grant's advance 
throuf^ the *' Wilderaeas " was a dashing cavalry 
raid from the northward, the troopers crossing tttb 
Chickahominy, then unguarded, and advancing to 
» point about one mile from the city limits ; but 
meetinff some resistance, and learning of defensive 
works nirther along the road, General Kilpatriek. 
who commanded the raiders, retreated. General 
Lee's Confederate armv was then 60 miles away 
froni Richmond, guarding the lines along the 
Rappahannock. 

The present appearance and condition of the 
localities of the terrific contests around Richmond 
•re of deep interest to every visitor. I went out 
by the ncraiem road to Mechanicsville to see the 
great battlefidds along the Chickahominv. Upon 
the brow of the plateau, where the land falls off 
to the broad stretch of meadow andswamptfarougb 
l^chthis river flows, although a quarter ofa 
century has passed, there still remain the fonnid- 
able redoubts and long lines of earthworks which 
then protected the city from invasion on that side* 
!niis wayward stream, which seeks varied chao- 
iiels among tibe timber, has much meadow border* 
ing the morasses on the Mechanicsville road.whioh 
has been improved into a moderately gooa high* 
way. The nver flows off towards the south-east, 
throodi a i^on of ^roeder.swfoope. ixLaome < 
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spreading to several miles' width, with extensive 
savannahs and thickets of. undercrowth, the sur- 
face, where decaying, vegetable matter has 
gradually produced a hard superstructure over the 
morass, havinjg^ much the cliaracter of what is. 
known in British America as a " muskeg." The 
main stream of the varying currents forming the 
jiver is generally near the northern edge of tnese 
swamps, which are permeuEkted by creeks and 
bayous. The whole region is sunken much below 
tiie level of the table land, so that in the war time 
the artillerists on the brow of the plateaa on 
either hand could readily see each other over ths 
thickets bordering the stream, and thus indulge 
in cannonading duels across toe Ohickahominy. 
Beyond the river the land slopes up to the village 
of Meohanicsville, which consists of a half-dosen 
houses at a cross-roads at the top of the hill, show- 
ing, however, no present indication of the fighting 
that raced there in 1862. The farmers were 
peacefully gathering their crops on soil which had 
oeen enric^d by tnousands of Unionist ppiBves, 
for M'Clellan lost far more men froiQ sicknese 
than from battle. The malaria of the swamps 
and the misfortunes of his campaign bred a peet^ 
lence in the hot summer of 1862 that converted 
much of the camp into a hospital. We turned 
south-east along the brow of the hill bordering the 
declivitv leading down to the swamps, and passed 
over what had been the front of the Unionist 
position. The whole region is now rich in affri- 
culture, and almost every sigiji of the f ormicl(3}le 
earthworks, which then bristled with cannon, has 
been obliterated. We crossed the Beaver Dam 
Creek, flowing through its deep ravine, and went 
past £llerBon^s little mill, which still shewed in its 
nattered condition from cannon shot the fierce 
gghtingthat had raged a^ut the ravine when 
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M'Clellftn's rearguard was protecting his retreat 
figainfit tho attacks of Lougstreet am Hill. The 
toads have evidently not been mended much since 
those exciting days, and are heavy and bad. 
Mounting laboriously up the other side of the 
ravine, l^yond the woods that were so gallantly 
defended against the Confederate advance^we 
6atnetothe little square wooden church at Wal^ 
ttut Greek, which had been an army hospital. Hie 
few countryfolk about were mostly negroes, and 
they looked very peaceful as they gathered their 
crops or ploughed the ground or iogged la«ily 
ftloi^ on their little two-wheeled mule carte. They 
All, however, had a vivid recollection of the iime 
when Stonewall Jackson, with his fleet army of 
ragged and hungry reikis, who proudly called 
themselves the " foot cavalry ,*' came swiftly down 
from the " valley " and turned the Yankee right 
wing at the bloody battle of Gaines's Mill. The 
memory of Jackson seems to be cherished by the 
Bonthem people more than that of the other Soufiiem 
leaders. His orilliant movements and inopportune 
death have made him their hero of ttie war. 
Th<^ talk with evident zest of their part in his 
dashing manoeuvres, and are full of most interest- 
ing reminiscences, but all now acknowledge they 
have had enough of war and want no more of it. 

We moved over the Graines^s Mill battlefield,noW 
« land of com patches and scrub timber, anddowA 
in the hollow, alongside the stream that turned 
the wheel of tne famous mill, saw its ruins* Oaines'b 
Mill was burnt, but the whe^l is still standing, 
with the waterpouring through it, though it no 
longer turns. Wild roses srow among the remains 
of the grass-covered floor Inside the mill, and a 
piff-stye and two or three negro cabins adjoin tko 
half-aemoliehed and roofless structure, which was 
^hmixipn» of tho^icreatest battles of laodem 
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Utoas. On ti» hiUiicfp 'ndt far tttvayt wis'B^« 
GiifnaB's houso^ whieli itas the &i!^ l;EMdqcutttatfli 
liittieevidexioe remains of i^ battte* all Bigntf 
faftviufif i^en obliterated. Rough and diIai)id«tBd 
<' eoii&rof '^ road0 lead about.the fioLd, vliich ih» 
enghiedes Jiad tnade by felltog trees ^aod fiUing 
0?er4hem<a Aiid[^»ure oi boii^a and oaarth ibai 
JVode » lutty f et toletfobla xohdmny. . ih^mL mnL 
hsm^^i^y fauing into dfiosf. evddovkdv li»v]n|pJMHi 
iittii^tattdtxtioii t stneo iha soldivrs taiU tlMnt; . 9S» 
iHia^east^ranl, oaiiie Yaf^mr gsound^ it Gkd^HMf* 
ixnuTy^o^iDg its namv from ^ , ooiTuptktt.Q$ tiii 
iitieo£^<Oo(d Aiboor/'whkk in tlio dib»;|MMf 
^wttstiw ntttno givCTi tbe estato. H6re^'<m- tii* 
liilltms. fini Porter, and ttiro, yeafs^aftonrairda 
■:Lee^itakl ^^fioitfeBa oguaat fii^oa «tt«ak%JlU 
lanmiaa ' hamig in iho hitemiid aliiioa^ ^xai^ 
cliaDBied plaoea, Grant, in 1864^ eoxodng. donrrutoi tot 
vttaok iHum the northward n{}on aimcwt^liia'aataio 
lxB6 ae Judiscm in 1666. Heve,' alio, thv benceft* 
coiirluiiid (^ time had alnxoet obliteifatedtiwiiBudft 
of ike double bati^es. Wb then tinned. soiti** 
wav^ and croMed baok over the ChidmhoimB^ 
tfwmian^hy ikmvDxAe taken br^ MJOiBSimPaiotom 
in Iboir faaiouB retroat, when aa th^ witiodribir 
they ^nrnt-or foiew np vAst piles of stotei^cdTerine 
BOBBB ot promid)' and destroyed the road aol 
UnidfiB behind them. Then, the ah^pwrneked 
Mmomi aki4- disabled camion, the aeens. b^iaig 
liglitacl 'br the vast conflagtationa ofibfiatoraf^ 
niaKfcBd< ttke line of thal»teimblan%ht:«etoaa4; 
Kow, tbero iraa not a eign anyvrhero ihrnk jiold 
of the punmir, bnt the frogs were cro£^ltmg< WBtoaan^ 
fn% m the lilnindsnt swamps mad ^ddka, aotU; 
nnrneg^ ioadi-drii^'conldBbt heipTei 
tiMAth&fi w)Qi» ^ holdm^ a hst^ priyar 
down dar.'' The broad swamp was crossed^ 

9 
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tnnbwr^ a most ^ratched location for an army 
•neampuMiity and the road brought ns out on tiie 
■outhem side to h%her ground, oT«riooking the 
battlefield of Fair Oaks and Seven Pines to the 
eastward of Kicbmond, the first great conflict 
fought near the city. Much of the lands then 
fought upon are now occupied by cemeteries*; 
Vmbrnt to the eartward is tiie White Oak &wan^; 
aaotiiflr eoctenarre moraasythroudti which M'CfleUaxt 
^thdrvw his army by a ■ini^e road, the enemy 
iMdng lor tinrea dayaobstructed andbaffled to make 
Ipooo-'this retreat, which was sucoesskdly acoom- 
plidbad. thou^ with great losses of men and 
muiiifid^ All idieae vomaa are miseraUe and the 
lenfiisearing poor, the people evidently having 
littlf occasion or dispositicm teanaintun }u||rh- 
^wa^throu^ such a wretched region. Lo^ang 
lat the uninviting surroundings, it seems wonder- 
ful that any, even tiie most robust, could survive 
4he sickness that sudi a malarious region is sura 
to im^ant. The children still gather ballets and 
-other relics from these battlefields, whieh can be 
•asilygot. The trade in war relics, howevar^ia 
sot pudied in Bichmond as in some, other plaoaa, 
miiare enterprising merchanta have leaxwt to 
teportthemto order. In approaching tho city 
from the eastern side there are seen the same 
formidable lines of defensive earthworka and 
radonbtsas on the ncnrthem side, and the dea* 
.pecate necessities of tibe defence that had to be 
made are shown hy the inner lines of redoubts 
anrroonding the city, whidi made a aariea of 
citadels. Much of tiieae foortiiioationa is being 
(aarted away as earth may happen to be neede<C 
and gardmi plots are being tilled by negro 
'wcmien and children right among the earth* 
wark9. 
Xhe defensive works and battlefielda to ihe 
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sottthwftrd of Richmond are best shown b^ a 
steamboat ride along James river. This historic 
stream, which ptosorv es the memoiy of Jiing 
James I., flows sereral miles dne south frant 
Bidmiondand then makes a diiovr totheeatl* 
ward around Drewiy's Bluff, with CSiaffin's Bluff oiM 
^eopposite eastern bank. Belowthis therirer makenl 
» series et remarkable gyrations through the low^ 
lands, flowing arovnd tme long hordes and eovfiasJ 
none of which, although all are rery long, enal^ 
the rirer to make mucii actxial progress. The £rBt| 
of these is " Dutch Gap," through which General 
Butler cut his noted canal designed to elude para 
ci Drewry's Bluff. As a miUtaiy measure it wa^ 
a Mlure, but it has since been made a shcrtstj 
river chumel lor Biehmond eommeroe. It is ooljs 
MOft* long, and yet it cuts off five miles of riverj 
The second long hook stretches northward towards 
Kewmarket. and the third, further down, id 
bordered oxr its northern curve bv Malvem-hillJ 
lliis latter curve bends around southward to( 
Bermuda Hundred, idiere Butler's camp was 1cm 
oatcRi. Bolow this the James turns eastward into, 
a broad estuarj, on the northern side of which is; 
Harrison's Landing, where M'OleUan's retrealj 
ended, and on the southern side City Point. Herej 
in 1W2, M'Olelian rested under protection of hM 
gunboats; while in 1^64 Grant's lines stieiehe^ 
tar back along the Appomattox to and beyond 
Petersburg, being opposed by equallv strong 
Confederate works on the northern side ofthei 
Appomattox and behind Bermuda Hundred. This 
latter neck of land, enveloped by the great fold ot 
tito winding James, is where Grant in 1864 
significantly^ described Butler as being '^ bottled 
up." Earthworks, Micampments, forts, and historid 
mansions abound Ihrou^^out all this region soutll 
^CJEtiohttuQikL iihiA wmleliii thkmefksmam^uilk 
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;j^,^voYXamG powN jAiips laTER. . 

] *fhQ Jam^e river flowp entively a(jpqs§ Yix:giw^|K 
iii» b^4f Wfl^r^ beu^ upon tiiQ weatoim berddt pi 
(he Old Dominion, atid its Mout^ at Ito lower end 
if CSfesapeafee Bay. Like all iho streams that' 
^rain the Eflopes of the Al^egh^t^ieg, it brejklfS 
P^pough th^ great w^U of tJi© . Kitl^ipni, an4 
l^j^efi ridg© »lt^r ri(%p v^i^tU it emfiiTg^ Um^ th^ 
UOi ol Bidunond into the lowland mgiqn Mim« 
t^iB4iSOixiilQB long in its toftuous eouree, an^ 
from the fells ^nd rr.pids ^t Jtichmon^ it flows hj 
I winding cjiapnej IIG ml^a to tl^e sea. It draJQS # 
pai^di ogyicultur^i district,. i^nd its 9offi9Q-colawe4 
ti»t9i« t^l of th^ rich M^d- doiU trough -wbi(^ it 
o^nnfi^ in th« tobf^ooo pli»it4liioi:)s from Eto)»9en<i 
W-Wtw^ to and beyond Lynchburg. In its e^iw 
Ustoiy this noted fltrewn f^wt iM^ied, »ftflr ^^ 
Isdian King, Powh^tan^and it hea«» tha* xmm 0% 
tto<)ldQp mftpQ, Jul* heiivm JUcflimond »£iPow^ 
I^^A, the fifai^l^in' hom^ Urn dpot vl)finithft 
i»f»3«M ^Pfl»hQritAa 18 fiaid to h^rd tntetlami »\ 
fef I»rpJ«?ted ■ ex0©^ti•n Aftd 4»ved lio li^ -ef 
Oi^pwa John - Smith, B.em standi ^ p^eeiiHt^ 
loUo in a» ^Id'ohiamey b^ievdd ^o hav« hoen 
originally built for the King'fe oahio 1^ hie whitft 
(Klloniit fdende. It ia of solid m«39nry, ^ud hM 
totlasted aeveral cabins which ona after the othe9 
»©re built UP against it in Southern styli^. A 
innahM of oedAVg gfow alongside, mjd^wqi^ldto 
fkf^w th<» vary, stout on whiph ^ith'i huftd iwmi 
■MJk»:u.Xh».j&UftH ««stai » hfl»t7i».Q£amu:tf0iMll 
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^jm %(> iMacl from Biclimond, and in tho way» 
yfs^d liver the depth of chanuol is maintained by 
•p o]^bora^ system of cross-current jetties, buiftt 
PKJ) fl^Qi^ the sUoros and over the ^hallowe iu 
^Ite^ma^ipg clusters, aa the winding channel 
fifiaiig^ from one bank to the other. The deeper 
WJfii^ thvw secured by compressing the tidal flpw 
f« i^ B^)ue places hardly lOpft. wide. Both banka 
jkqW t^ ec.rthworks that are relics of the Civil 
War> wd Jfcs the steamboat carefully tlireads thQ 
^rtiuoug route the passengers listen to th^ 
interesting reminiscences of Stonewa]l Jackson 'q 
old eojdiors, who proudly t^H oi the martial deed^ 
at whioh they assisted, and also of their thaxik" 
{ulua«0 th%t the gtrife is ended. 

Tha shores of the James at first are low, witl^ 
hii|s b^hlQd them, until, a few milcp below ^V^^lvt 
Hapi^d, » iofig ridge comes out from the westward, 
^if proi(K!ting across the route of the stream, 
4iv€ir£s 4w course sharply round from south to 
east. Tbi* projecting ridge is the noted Drewry'a 
Bluff ,. which was tho citadel of the Confederate 
cL^fensive lines ppon. the south. It str^tftbM fn 
uomo disiancQ aloqg %h& bopk, ^ « 9«)OQtt9#i<p ^| 
Wuffp imrhich rayino^ iw frnv^d out by U^lt 
tVre^iins, ipd it«s 8Uiu«ftit» bftviiig fujffik^l^ $9fsh 
Hmn4 9l ^^9 vi¥«r rfM^#8. K^^%r9 ^o^mmm 
pi jfprt p^rUng mi it^ m^lyim fei^tt^iri^, (mm^ 

if*gtbG,*QP§ P^ ^h* ^toff» and i4«iQ*fe Pif^kt4 l^ 
th«^9. Tb<i Blovmti^a of iiboir poi|i^i«4if gfb>f9 
the gupngra the adyaptagft of plunging «bots ^poff 
thf) ^ks of appvoaohii>g ^^sels, and the mm^ 
oessful attack^ made showed tih^PV to bq impr^g-r 
uablo def^Qc^e* Fansipg Ilrewry^ th^ qrocJco^ 
^?iv^ then wind» the o^iftr wftF Jix fi'oat of Ch^^Jii^'f 
Bluff, 1^ jie ea«ite?» b*ol«; wliich wft» f4«Q 
9t»'4:)$«ly f^^i^i »nd m>me cli%(i{iR(i» h^h^^ it ia 
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Butler capimred in 1864. After passing oecween 
these strong defensiye works on the two bluffs,' 
the river flows into an almost level plain, cmd tiie 
^annel widens somewhat as it approaches the 
him<ni8 region of Dat(^ Gap. Its course now is 
sroond a double reverse curve wkdch. cames it 
over considerable surface without much actual! 
progress. The fishermen are out with their nets J 
and after threading its way amon^ them round 
the upper curve the steunboat avoids the seeond 
a^d longest one by sharply tumins into the Dutch 
Gap Oanal, cut through a bluff about 40ft. high 
at &e narrowest portion of the long neck of land; 
lliis ^ort canal saves the navigator a verv long 
detour, and Butler's military fiasco has beooma 
» success for commerce. His object in projecting 
tbe canal was to avoid what were known as the 
Howlett-house batteries, placed at the eastemj 
end of Drewry's Bluff, at the extremity of tha 
liver's sharp curve, and in such poi^tion as to 
eommand both its long reaches. These batteries 
were a great annoyance to Butler, and'he oonoeived 
^e idea of making ^he prisoners he held dig f^ 
eanal, idirewdl y reasoninff that their own people 
would not kill them while working. There yet 
remain marks of the oaves and holes in the face of 
Hm bluff into which the eanal diggers crawled to 
escape tiie shells that often came that way. Just 
below is the large plantation of Varina, whert( 
Pocahontas lived after shemarried the Englishman J 
Kolle. Its fine brick mansion was the place of 
exchange of prisoners during the war. Jetties 
project in front of this plantation, and the Govern- 
ment is prosecuting extensive works in continua- 
tion of tne improvement of river navigation. The 
lowlands in this region are very rich, but therei 
have been extensive overflows where freshets havtt 
hif/kivo, ft^ §S^* ^ m^ tnHmbW x>iantafti<«uLaMl 
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tuUied. tkeir owners not hanng the aiea&s to re- 
elftimthem. The riyer then onrvee round agMii 
and again as it flows past Deep Bottom simI 
circles about one elongated neck of land after 
another, the steamboat heaiMng at times all 
ronn4 the compass, and though it goes steadily 
akMQg the winding channel, yet seeming to alwayt 
be steaming about the same landmarks. Iiod|( 
lises o! earthworks stretch northward towards 
Newmarket, which made an important partol 
Biohmond's southern defence. 

Having for a protracted period suled round I 
know not how many necks ol low-lying land-^ 
excellent mosquito farms and ague g^aerators— 
the steamboat nnally starts to encircle still 
another, ik& Toi^ey Island bend, and heads 
directly for Malyem-hill. This noted battlefield 
Is on the slope of a loxig ri<1ge rising just north of 
the bend, with ahnofrt bare &lds running up to its 
Summif, which is crowned by asmallliouseand 
to the left, at some distance, a little wood. It 
was l^re that FitsJohn Porter planted his 
batteries on the crest of the ridge and made th» 
closing defensiye line, resulting in the linal battle 
of the *^ Seven Days." Along the Newmarket 
road from the west and fr<»B Charles City road to 
the north the Confederates made "Uieir fiere* 
attacks, which were repulsed with terrib^ 
slaughter. In failing to take advantage of l^is 
by attacking the deemiated and dishear^ned Coiw 
federates immediately after tho victory, M'Clellan 
made the mistake of his life. The long ridge of 
M^vem-hill stretches awavfrom the river towards 
the north-west, and in ^e great battle it was a 
vast amphitheatre terraced with tier u^on tier 
of artillery, while ganboats in the river aided the 
Unionist defence. Now the only signs of Ufa 
ace given by a few fishermen with ^ir nets al<mi{' 
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Uif #kore, and we^ratold lh»t siinoa the battlo 
ihkiregio^ ^at be^i £ftmou» meanly for good 6h&4 
l^»d rigoirous «ao«qmtoe8. Having rounded Turkey 
{•tand bw4i the jneandering river has a brief 
iiuberval of comparative Atraightuess, and the 
MiQiMSiboat heads aouthivard towards City R)ii3Lt, 
passing on the right hand the lowlands of\Ber<« 
Hiud* Etundred, wbere Butler was " bottled up." 
{t^ b9Q«d, ^atr £0rtile gurfaa# WAS mainly a wheat- 
i^I^y ^ret«hi|]i^ hatck to its boundaiy by 1^ upper 
reach of the river ofi the OK>osite side. Here, 
On Ihe e^sternl^ank, is the plantation of Shirley, 
on$ of t^ famous Virginia settlements th^t 
come down &om the colonial times, and is now 
iield^-Arare thing in eastern Virginia — ^by the 
40spendants of its original, owners, the Carters^ 
who oceupy a proininent place in the front rank 
qI the ". tirst families of Virginia." The wide and 
attractive o^d brick house, wiih its hipped and 
9oicitd4 roof, stands be]Mnd a fringe of trees 
^long'the B^gv^f ,with numerous outbuildings 
fonslruqted around a^ quadrangle behind it, 
«i^Dfedin the days when Indian attacks vera 
dr^ivo^dy so that an en^lading fire epuld be made. 
|b is two stories high, and buut ol bricks brought 
q^t ixom Ti«ngland« A capacious porch shades the 
6wt windows, while round the roof are rows ol 
dpmer windowsi above which the roof runs from 
sJil sides up into a point between the tall and 
ample chimneys, it is a large mansion, with 
Qiany chambers, and as we pass the doors are wide 
o|)en and give a brief view through the hall, 
behind it are the lower redrroof ed outbuildings of 
muQh similar construction^ that were forts ia 
Qploniai times. This noted house, built originally 
by the Hills, was held by their descendant, Oolcmel 
lyfiU Carter, during the Civil War, aiid is now the 
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thiffpleadftnt spot thd vi^t^^ acroes th^ rit'ei td tfed 
^dstiv^d is ovet ^nmida :Hundrddy 4i}d ^letl aki 
-the ctentiel again bends' ftota idul^ fcMtid t^ 

east, with its surface greatly br^WwIifled, th(B 

Bouthem view from SJiirley is across the James to" 
fche mouth of the Appomattox and Oitv Point. 

The Appomattox river originates m the hilla 
near Lynciiburg, where Lee surrendered to Granty 
and flows eastward 120 miles to the James. 1^ 
passes Petersburg 12 miles south-west of ita 
mouth. The place of union with the James is at 
high bluff thrust out between the rivers, with 
abrupt banks and a plateau on the top which is 
'well shaded. Here is another noted house, 
hostling among the trees high above the water, the 
liome of Dr. iSpps, Its great fame came from ite 
[Use by General Grant as his headquarters during 
the operations from the south side of the Jajnes 
against Petersburg and Lee^s army in 1864-65, 
vmnt occupied tv/o little log cabins on the top od 
the bluff, just east of the house, one being hia 
dwelling and the other his office. One was some 
time afjoremovedtoFairmountParkj Philadelphia, 
where it is kept as a relic ; the other remains^ 
Somewhat dilapidated, but still surviving it9 
renowned occujmnt, 22 years laier. To the east* 
\vard of the bluff is the littlo tcfwn of City Point, 
a place of some trade, with scai-teted houses along 
the shore and upon the bluff, and a railway 
coming out from Petersburg to the landing. The 
wharves, where once an enormous business was 
done at landing army supplies, are now mostly 
ruined, having been burnt at the close of th© 
,war^ and thoir present restricted traffic oppoiv 
tnnities not warranting much repair. In front 
'are anchored a ilcet of monitor ironclads, laid 
up by the American navy in fresh water and 
jt eholtored locatioQ^ gipwlj ru^t^ ojXiLsdj^PS^ 
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e&ee^ for ibe adtranoes in nav^l ftrohitecture nuve 
■npeneded tbcm. The liftleos life led by the 
offioen in dmrge most indnoe tiiem to pray foe 
bet^ter tidings. 

Tbe Ji^es rirer flo>WB to the eastward from C^t| 
Point, a etteadilj-broadening stream, and for milel 
Ibe sloping shores of the northern bank were th<a 
location <A MHIleHan's camps at Harrison's Land- 
ing, where he rested his troops after the ''Seven 
Days/' having re^'eated there npon the close ol 
the final con&st at Malvem-hill. The Unionisft 
camps occupied the plantations of Berkeley and 
!Westover. the former having been the birthplace 
ol General Harrison, who was Preotdent ox the 
United States in IMI for a brief period, dying in 
loffice. In this pleasant spot, with ample 
•pace on ^ore for btvooacs, and plentv of watery 
front and anchorage for txtmsports, the Union 
iliAny reited after ihe unfortunate summer 
campaign of 1862, remaining there until taken 
iaway by vessels and removed to the front ci 
Washington a few weeks later. The Berkeley* 
liouse s^nds on what is now a bare tract wi& 
ext en si ve fi^ds bebind it. Broad verandah^ 
bncloee it, and the yellow outbuildings pye the 
toansion end its surroundings a comfortable look, 
Chough it lacks shade, having lost its trees by the 
Sortnnee of war, tne projecting boat landing 
having also fallen into ruin, ^mis tract, like 
many others of the old Virginia plantations, has 
since the Civil \Var passed into tne possession o( 
new owners. A short distance further down is a 
ouaint old mansion of red brick, architecturally of 
tne reign of Queen Anne, with one wing only 
standing, the corresponaing wing on the eastern 
side having been burnt during the war. This 
ftmcture, with Its pointed roof surmounted by tal) 
tfhiamesv. stasdisg jt .ibd. JbeB pL ii J^^^datolte 
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vloping bank, is Wtstoreir-liouse, the moit fai»#«8 
>pf the old manaioDB on the James rirer. Itynm 
the colonial home of the Byrda — grandlatfaer. 
lather, and son — ^noted in the early history d 
Virginia, whose arms are emblazoned on its iron 
gates and who sleep m the little graveyard along- 
side it. The second of these was of created 
x'enown. the *' Honourable William B3nrd of West- 
over, Esquire/' who was :the founder pi both 
IPetersburg and Bichmond. He was a nan of high 
character and imposing personal appearanc^ and 
his full-lengttiportrait in flowing periwig and lace 
ruffles, after vandyck, is yet preserved at Lower 
Brandon, further down the James. He inherited 
an immense landed estate and ample fortune, and 
Was sent to England for his education, living in 
jBntope for many years. He was called to the Bar 
at the Middle Temple, and was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The inscription on his West^ 
over tomb tells us he was also the friend of 
the learned Earl of Orrery. He held many hijo^h 
offices in Yirffinia, being Beceiver^eneral of its 
revenues and President of the Colonial C^unciU 
He possessed the largest private library then 
owne^ in America. In connexion with one Peter 
Jones, this distinguished Virginian In 1733 laid 
out both Petersburg and Bichmond on lands 
owned bv himself, establishingthem respectively at 
the head of ship navigation on the Appomattox and 
the James. He left profuse joumais^ which have 
been published as the " Westover Manuscripts,'^ 
itod the^ announce that Petersburg was mtAaUj 
named in honour of his companion-f ounaer, Peter 
Jones, and that Bichmond got its name from 
Byrd's vivid recollections of Kichmond's outlook 
on the Thames, which he found reproduced in the 
soft hills and far-stretching meaaows adjoining 
the irsiDide of th^ JAm94U.withth^^Cttr?inesweeD 
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ti ^0 Hvev as It flowed swa; and wad fiMUy ' lo^ 
le tifeW behind the ^iltlin^Hiig Wodds. He died itt 
1744, fthd his eetates have passed aWajr frotn hi^ 
d^scetidants. Weatover-lidtiee, Vrhidh -wtd 
M*C!l&llan^ft headquartei*B wheti his anfiies ejtf* 
carfiiped thero^ id now oofcupiod by Major DtoWiy^ 
Who owned r^rewrf's Bluff Wow Richmond. Hel 
IbitotestdrM all the buildings, effaced as f ai- ad 
|idS»ibk ike riiin wrought bjr the Wat, and harf 
ibiide WMfaf ^ due of ^e loreliest spots oh tha 

It wa^ in tiiese noble mansions, surrounded by* 
Regiments of negro servants, that the courtly 
Vn^ginians of the oldon times dispGnsed a princely 
hospitality which was limited only by their means. 
The stranger was always welcome at the 
bountiful board and the slave children grow up 
amid plenty, hardly knowing what work was- 
the diffictdty usually being not so much to finaj 
Somebody to perform the task as to provide 
enough work for eyory one to do. Now, how-^, 
ever, the upheaval ^ of tlio ^ war has made a vast 
change. The Yirginian continues to bo as open- 
hearted and hospitable, but his means are muchj 
less. To all he nas the guest is welcome, but it[ 
is always with a tinge of regret that he recalls thoj 
good old time when he mi^t have done more.. 
The negro is changed too. Ho now has to largely. 
look out for himself, for the master is no longer 
the provider, come what may. He has his liberty 
and his vote, and he labours for wages, but ho 
hardly seems to get on as he did then. Most of" 
the negroes who attempt to till their own small 
tracts of land seem unable to earn an existence 
excepting in the most stinted and often precarious 
Way .They dislike working alone ,f or thoy always want 
Company, and when they got any money it appears 
k> cause ., them uneasiness until it is spent, and 
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tdi0 ti^avellftig oirctiB gdtfl fiome ol iO and the crosi^ 
ItMidl dohniry ftx^Ji^fiiet inbre^ IjM inveBtmentd! 
being largdy in swoeis and whisky. Thelt chiefl 
desirevis to enjoy t^ crowd and thus fret company^ 
IM^the prominent social delight is the ** chmcli 
ineeting." It is hero they mingle politics* with, 
tejigion, an^ the patson becomes tho loader of Iildi 
Hock in theif social ^nd politidiil an well as thoij* 
^oHgiou* duties'. Thft shrewd lAcJe oi modern poli^^ 
tioians in Virginia have found out that the way? 
to' capttfe the>otes of ^e fl§grol^ ia to get tha 
good Will ot their jprfeatJhers^ and henco in ai| 
ttrtsfting election campai^ i^iese influential 
leaders' «*e rbudh sought after. The political 
Orator in addressing meetings of the voters in this 
ttegiitm opens with "l^felloW citeens and brethren/' 
Wiile " citizens " may do f<ir the White man, th« 
wi:^'" bretluten ^''is always the most eapti¥a$ibg 
litie fot the coloured brotke!?*^ Th<3Se negroes, too^ 
kfe a^ 4mit4tiTe tae*. They follow elosely aftet 
the Ways ftttd m^tl^ods i)f ' f^e Vhite^, and dA th6 
Heambefeits ftfld -railways- to thoroughly imitdtd 
Ihe White folks/ thet insist m. ts^ng first^l^s^ 
Wftces and cheerfully pfey «he fifst^laSs ' fteeUi, 
Their fon©i«ils al*e tiistially ^tm^ displays, WitH 
Isutgfr dtowdd, a long procession, and a feast which 
b6sts all the ready money possessed by thd f Amily^ 
}i.ktit of them are teoklesMy improf ident, Wotklng 
jintii they «cciDJiUlate & little wdges^ then c&ikWiti| 
Iheit' money ahd idling their time nntil *^ty 
bettny iS'iip^ntiiittd sheet: fibcessity f<^ees them 
m ^otk hmi1^, On ito James riv^r pltnitiitioiia 
l^e iiegyo is generally regarded as^a eostiy lalU)tir^ 
t«ir the piant^) as they are given Wi^^itt eh^g# 
Ihleilr eabiiud^ pigs, fowls, all thdit* iratioiis, tttid 
%fttpl& fagots for fuel, afnd are paid ^out ds> pet 
day Wftges besides. They bum mueh m<^ fuel 
IJbMik tiie whites, aa they are _»kr)ur« M&aitivt t<t 
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the cold^ and require large fires to warm theiiiy 
nniaUjr Bleeping on the floor withoot beddothing 
and with their feet almost thrust into the flames. 
This, with the nneertainty about their steadiness 
at labour, makes them costlier than white laboitf 
at hij^er wages, though the latter can rarely l^ 
obtained for plantation work. Suchis the diagnosis 
given me by a prominent Virginian planter ol the 
present condition of the newfy-enfranchised raoa 
on the James. 

\ Oocgins Point projects opposite Westover, and 
rouna it the river bends sharply to thesoutlu 
(N'oted plantations and mansions line the banks^ 
and like thoae above, all these, with the counties 
and villages^ bear well4mown Enjgrlish names. Thi* 

Ethe region of earliest English settlement in 
rica, and from eadi old house on the bank 
landings project out over the shallow watei 
jtothe steambost channel. At the point is the 
Iruined Fort Powhatan, a relic of the war with 
{England in 1812-15, its almost demolished walls 
^inff down by the shoTO, while above on the blnfi 
are the remains of modem earthworks, this having 
been a Unionist outpost. Cypess trees- elevate 
their conical knees and roots in the water on the 
borders of the neighbouring lowland swamps* 
JBturgeon Point is passed, a region of prolifui 
■tuigeon fishery, this favourite food of the locality 
l>eingpopularly known as *^ C9iaries City bacon.^ 
Ilhe Cnickahominy river having become a broaa 
pat^course flows in below here between low 
phores, and the James is a ve^ wide estuary. In 
)this part of the river, upon a low yellow bluff on 
thei northern shore, tne first English colony was 
ehmted in 1607 at Jamestown. Captain John 
Smith, of Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, is the hero 
of this settlement, though the expedition 
e omm i nd^ , by. Christopher He\|rfioxt« 
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It is 32 miles from the OKmth of Jamer 
nwety UKl the bluff by i^e action of the water 
has been made an island, and the situation was 
probabbr seleeted because tnis furnished protection 
horn Indian attacks. The eneroaclunenis of 
the river have swept away part of the site of the 
eariy settlement, «id a portion of tkk^ old ohurck 
to^er and some tombstones are now the only 
relies of the ancient town. Oh top of the blufr- 
can be seen the ruins of the tower, almost over* 
grown with moss and vines. It has a baekgrouad 
of trees, and a couple of little cabins a idiott 
dktanee from it are tiie only present signs oil 
settlement. Here the colonists kuided, and her»' 
tiiey quarrelled, were stiieken with pestilenoeJ 
atid were massacred by tiie Indians. Totheola 
ehtirch Pocahontas came to be baptized ana 
married, and afterwards she made the voyage toj 
England, where she died. Her descendants arel 
to-day among the proudest of the VimniansJ 
Behind the ruined tower is the red wall of the 
graveyard where the first settlers were buried.' 
At seme distance below on ^e river shore is the' 
present mansion of the Jamestown plantation,! 
where our steamboat halted a m(»nent to take iti 
mispress aboard. To the southward the planta-' 
li<m is very low, with bordering laeoons and| 
Aanhes, and the river bends round Uie islwid,' 
behind which its water can be seen across the* 
neck of land* ) 

' The James river forests are being steadily cut 
off, and Uiis furnishes a brisk timber trade,mainly| 
in railway ties, planks, and faggots for northerly 
shipment. l%e wharves have to be built out long 
distances, for as the estuarv broadens the wateH 
adjoining the low shores beeomes very shallow.' 
In the ImvB there are laige surfaces devoted to' 
earner oultwre. whei^e tbeosfd .pys(ei» are planted 
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which are gathered by fleets of small veasQls ic^ 
,tiraB8pia&tl^ ^uto saitrwater beds, j^ W9 oroaa 
^G vast expanse of waters the loi]ig protrudistg^ 

point of ifewport's News, neap the mouth d tho 
river, appears far away in front with 9k huge eortt 
elevator on its outer end. Here came OhriatOph«af 
Kewport to get his news from Englaad, imd it haft 
been " Newport's News " ever pinoe, atid ia Jsaom 
a flourishing town _ and termiuai for tiie Cheoa-* 
peake and Ohio Kailvyay. We steadily approaob 
and touch at the great piers the railway hsfi buiHl 
to conduct its through trade betweeji the Missis^ 
fiippi Valley and Europe, , and also for the sb^ 
ment of coals. Last year nearly 900,000 tons o4 
ireight were shipped from these spiers. It was to ft 
point almost opposite here, in the spring oi 1862, 
that the Confoderuto ram Merrimae came oafe 
from Norfolk and sunk or disabled the Ametiesaar 
wooden naval vessels in Hampton Roads, iha 
next day, however, being encountered by ther 
ironclad Blonitor, whicli had opportunely aixived 
from New York, and being herself disabled. Thia 
timely appearance on the scene of " the litMa 
Yankee ciieese-box on a raf t " made a suddea^ 
and most imexpected revolution in th» naval 
methods and architecture of the world. Bonixd 
the point of Newport's News the broad bay openn 
into one of the &ncst harbours of the Atlantio 
coast — Hampton Koads ^ jat . the mouth of tih« 
James, named from the village of Hampton on th^ 
northern shore, which is npw the site of a 
veteran soldiers' ho^e and a negro and Indian 
i^hool. Across the roads is the wide expanse oi 
Chesapeake Bay^ the ^^ceat inland sea leading up 
to Baltimore- whicli is the theatre of many ex- 
citing but happily bloodless *' oyottjr wars " 
between the rival Mar- land and Vii^inia fUher^ 
9i§n,a^d is a region for the culture pi^ delioious ter<^ 
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ratlin axKt oftnras^baok ducks and far good thooiingf « 
Tm prodfttory oystetm&n who sUaithily TMstuiotl 
l^n forbidden preeenrM is driveti off at cssptox%d 
m the armed ertdaers of the '^ ofsket n^rj^** and 
tftese nourrdng eonflicts occupy ^aeh orpace in 
the ne^spapera and in local polifice. HundtedA 
of yemthf chiefly the lailge Ametican coaeting 
eehooneTf, are anchored in the roadstead aa ^iv^ 
ofOM it. The lovr shore to the norliivard li 
ademed by the hu^ public buildini^ of Hamptan^ 
ftnd this land to the right tapers off to Fartreas 
Af dnroe, a&d there terminates in one of the chief 
Wttedbog jphioeB of l^s coasir-^ld Point Comfoxt 
•^whei^ the landing closes our interostinit loumfiv 
fymn the historic James rirer. 



XXI.— THE OHESAMIAKE BAY KBOKW. 

I4i0 Chesivpeake is the largest inland $tA oo 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. li 
(fetches for two hundred miles up into the lan^ 
bettreen the kir shores of MaryUokd^and Vii^pU^ 
ghring both States valuable nayi^te^on adtai^tageK 
Its bays and arms are the resting-place ' lot thi 
oysters which its people send all oyer the worl^ 
and the sportsman seeks its eh<nres for imrivallea 
fishisg aiid shooting^while it aboiuda with populaf 
■uittttip resorts. The Susquehamia riveri oconSag 
down thrCugh Kew York and Peunsylvaiiiai tcmi 
the hcad-waters of this great Bay, and it als^ 
receives other large rivers from the AUcghanj 
mountains — the Potomac, <iividing Maryland ana 
Virginia, the James in Virginia, and smallo? 
Bhfeams, such as the Bappahauncck. York, 
Patuxeiit, Patapsco, C^ioptafik, and Bliaabetli 
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rivers. Noted cities are upon its shores, indudififf 
Baltimore, Annapolis, and Norfolk. £ixtenBfv3 
linea of profitable commerce seek transport ovec 
it. Canus connect it with other interior waters^ 
bol^ north and south, and three or four railways 
lead to the far West, besides others along the sea- 
board. Hampton Eoads, just inside the caitrance, 
is its unriyalled harbour. The little peninsula <^ 
Old Point Comfort, which juts oat beyond HamiH 
ton and thus makes the northern boundary of the 
mouth of James rirer^ has upon it the largest and 
most elaborate fortification possessed by the 
Americans. After the British inyasion of I8I49 
when they eailed up Chesapeake Bay and burnt 
the GoTemment buildings at Washington, it waa 
quickly determined that no fc^reign foe should be 
again permitted to do such a thiDg,as the invasion 
was a menace not only to the national capital but 
also to the chief navy yard of the States at Kor-* 
folk. Bernard, one of Napoleon's noted engineers,' 
had offered his services to the Americans after the 
downfall of the French Emperor, and he was giveii 
^arge of the ccoistruction of a def^isive work a^ 
the mouth of James river which would commi^d 
(he channel into that river and to Norfolk^ and aM 
the same time be a base for operations against any 
fleet attempting to enter Chesapeake Bay and 
menace the roadstead. Bernard built an elaborate 
fortress, with broad moat and outlying water 
MTtery, enclosing about 80 acres, the ramparts 
being some three miles in circumference. It 
l^as called Fortress Monroe, after the theoi 
President, James Monroe^ of Virginia, who now; 
rests in Holl3rwood at Richmond. Out upon an 
artificial island known as the Bip-raps, two miles 
off shore, in the harbour entrance, the smaller 
works of Fort Wool were subsequently construe* 
ted, and the two , are now the def^ncsi ..of ik% 
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entrance to Chesaj^eake Bay. Daring the 70 years 
ftie fortress has existed it has not UmL occasion to 
fire a ffnn at an enemy, but its location and stren^tii 
proved invaluable to the North, who held it during 
the Civil War. The fortress is the seat of the 
artillery school of the United States Army, to 
which the young officers are sent from their regi« 
ments for instruction. 

Upon the water side of the fortress, to the 
iouthward, Old Point Comfort is occupied by an 
•xtensive sea-side hotel. Here the ladies come 
to flirt with the young army officers, and the usual 
fashionable friyolities reign supreme. The place is 
very popular, and a thousand people are at timea 
packed into the hotels and endeavour to kill 
time as they best can. The invalid from the North 
ia the severer seasons seeks a balmier air at Old 
Point, while in summer the Southron comes ia 
■earch of cooler weather. It is a sort of smidl 
Biviera in Hie winter, while the ocean tonpers ita 
summer heats. The glass-enclosed piazzas^ and 
the adjacent ramparts of the fortress, which in 
^lese piping times of peace are a common pro^ 
menade for the hotel guests and the artillerymen,; 
give a fine outlook over the waters east and south. 
Tlo ihe eastward is a boundless expanse of open 
sea limited only by the horizon. To the south 
the view is across a gentle surf, rolling in upon » 
sandy beach, with a couple of boat-landinm 
pushed out oeyond it. A tittle way out intA« 
narbour is the low-lying Island of {he Eip-n^i 
with its fort ooverinff almost the entire surface, 
behind which is seen tne distant line of land that 
makes the southern boundary of Chesapeake Bay, 
beyond this being the Elizabeth river and Norfolk. 
To the westwara, Hampton Roads spreads across 
the scene, with N^ewport News ana its railwajp\ 
piers and elevator in the distance. The Jtamm 
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ifif^f kptian betiind tile Mevatbr, l6bM&g Kfe^ 
ittoth&if ojiGii 60!i al bnb gfeiseii tip its wide atid! 
n^par^ntly althost boundlesa estuary, tot ftll these 
Ghesapeajco Bay rivets hare enormously brdad 
and liaudlly shallow mouths. la th6 dapacioUiii 
<*badfttead, ntindrods of vtjsselft ar© at anchor, and 
mftnjr are moving in all ditedtions, in or but hovA 
the James river^ or from the ElisJJlbeth riVer ftjid* 
Sotfolk, Of the tippet b*y ftnd opoii Sea. J^oifpoicies 
gahibol oh the Wftters, atid boatfi* cteWs ftbhl th^ 
aaiVal tesaels at fthchor Skim m^^t the Murfaee/ 
It is ftpezldeful ftcene^ yet with tnan^^ Warlike 
fllemorieS of a quartei* Of a centnry affo. It has W 
i^ootnin^ idffeot upon the traveller wno has beetl' 
buffeted fcbout in railway o&rriagee or ovAr th* 
ifbUghly-paved streets of most American eitieri.] 
There is no surprise, consequently, that ikiH 
($hai*ining mMne p^moram^ attracts so i^toVl 
tt6it<5r«, who k)Ve to gaio Mj the ehangiiig Hghwir 
And sbiidbwrf and ttie vessels tooVing updtt thdi 
#tofci9r«. When they tire of this* a fine fthdll roatf 
■Ai-a ttiat<iri*l making iarh tkdmirable toadwtty^ejidiif 
tb the adjfteent settlem^t of Hamptbtt, b qutkintf 
•Id Vir^ni* village, having a soldiers' hotnl^ 
cftrin^ fer iibout 8W Veterans, housed in extellent 
bttildihgii situated in A splendid park fronting thd 
l^dstead. Here also is the Kormal lustitutey* 
deVoti^ td the higher education of ^e negro 
ifAce,ifhich, btesides, provides, for quite a nutnbor of 
Indited ehildreA brought from the fat WeStit 
TM4 lichobl is designed ^^peciftlly to tr&in fk^ 
•eldured yotith to be te^oh^s for their owW 
odeple^ iknd has a Iftrge fatm ikttcithed to H wher^ 
ihe pupils cultiv&te the llind and get ftgticulturai 
ktstnietion. This institute is aU ofiTshoot (of th« 
flktnous *< IVefedmen^^ Bureau,'' established ftfte» 
^ Wait to look after the welfare of the negtoei,! 
Rwjtt^an fi)fio hiia aiidtber rdlio of the.Wtti^ m it^ 
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^toetery, whei-0 6,000 itiiioliidt isoldi^irs llAVd 
fottnd theil* last resting-place. ' '' 

To the spacious Govemn^ent Wh^rf at Old Poliit 
tnaiiy steamers come, and hither all the neighbour- 
ing fai*mers and gardeners send their eiirly fruitd 
fknd vegetables for Koi*theni ehipitient. All kiiMta 
of specimens of ** darkeys "come with all sottrf 
oi vehicles ^nd the queetest and most amtisin^ 
tigs, bringing theit peas and potatoes, lettuce^ 
aabdage, aiid berries to load tipoii th^ North* 
boUttcTfiteambciais. In fact, much of the available 
dmtitrf about Chesapeake Bay atid for a long 
distanfie sotifchwafd is a ^ast matket-gaj*deA fdr 
raising early produce for the Northern Cities, and 
6ho steamers ahd railways thrive upon its wana- 
portation. To this wharf also freqaentlv comes 
thti' trifti Itttle Uilited States steamer DlspateL 
%hi6h is Usually employed in taking Govertimenj 
tJflicials on excursions, and is huittbrousl^ 
Jointed out by Americans as <* what is left of tha 
American navy«^^ Better thingti. hoWever, m4 
hopeid for that gallant navy when the fltot of ne# 
taodern cruisers recently ordered by Cofagress ar^ 
f>tt into commission. From this wharf we take A 
frteiimboat, and, crossing ihd roadstead, sail ti|i 
ISliz^both Hver to Norfolk. The portion of th« 
" Old Dominion " southward of James tiver U ft 
tegibn largely of worn-out lands, though thtf 
Wortherh demand for frtlitfi and vcgetablea hai 
j^atly atimulated its market-gardening hi reoeni 
years. The back country eastward fi*om retersbui^ 
16 tho sea h a flat and uninteresting surface c3 
bine forests, with occasional clearings, where thd 
bl^s and negro ** piccaninnies *' appear td 
hold the rude cabins where they live in a sort bt 
oint tenancy. A vicious farming system in th§ 
last, combined with the present poverty of most 
' the landowners, has ruined mu^ ot the aittt^ 
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cultural prospects of the region. Upon tha 
grinding paths through the woodB the oz-team 
plods along, or a solitary horseman may be seen, in 
ais butternut suit going home with supplies from 
the cross-roads grocery, not forgetting tne whiskjp 
jug, usually hung from the saddle-bow. This ia 
the land where the " gouber " or " peanut " 
grows and is a staple food. It also TOoduoes rail* 
way ties and £u:owood fagots in , abundance fos 
Northern export. As the ocean is approached, 
this section gradually changes into the lowland 
region of market-gardens and good lands surround* 
inj; Norfolk, to the southward of which is thegreal 
Dismal Swamp. 

Our huge steamboat bringing over the Peiui'*. 
p-»'lvania Railway train carehiUy enters the 
S!lizaheth river, which in reality is an am^ 
<>f the sea, curving round from the south 
to the east, and has Norfolk on its northern bank 
ipnd Portsmouth opposite. It is a flat and low 
«ountiy, the entrance to the inner harbouz 
!havin|; on the left hand a fort and on the right a 
pRgnificent park of noble pine trees, within which 
is a large marine hospital. On the opposite sid^ 
are the capacious wharves fronting Norfolk and 
also its finest residential section.- Far up the river 
are Gosport and its navy yard, the largest in the 
States. Many cotton bales, much timber, tobaccO| 
and naval stores, and a vast amount of garden 

goduce, not force tting the '' goubers,'' all await- 
s; shipment, fill the Norfolk piers. This ente1^ 
prising city luus awakened since the civil war from 
a long period of semi-somnolency, and under the 
ptimmus of Northern energy and capital has 
l>ecome, next to Savannah, tne Atlantic port of 
largest southern shipment. Although there are 
(barely 60,000 people in the various settlements 
(idioiniae^.the Mizabeth river^ ye^ under its 
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renewed impetus there was last year a trade 
ralaed at nearly 11 millioDS sterling. The oottott 
compresses do a Jively business' preparing ^bm 
bales for ocean transport when the season is brisks 
and imder the powerful hydraulic pressure they 
squeeze the bale t6 barely one-fourth its formeff 
size, and bind it firmly with iron bands, to giro 
the reesels increased stowage. The various rail* 
ways from west and south centering at Korfolkj 
and the advantage of an excellent harbour almost 
at the ed^ of the Atlantic ocean, hare greatly 
enhanced rts trade. The Norfolk and Westem 
Railroad, bringing the minerals from ihm 
Alleghanies out to the coast and traversing the 
entire State of Tirginia, is ite chief line, an4l 
through this medium Korfolk has become aii 
extensive exporter of bituminous coal of thei 
highest quality throughout l^he Atlantic seaboard! 
and to the West Indies. The Seaboard and 
Boanoke Railroad and the Southern line bring ivi 
a large traffic from the south, and there are also 
many connecting steamer lines on the Jamet 
river, Chesapeake Bay^nd alon^ the Atlantic 
coast. The New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk 
Railroad is the chief railway connexion witii ihB 
Northern States, the trains being transported 
across Chesapeake Bay to the '' Extern Shore '^ 
peninsula, between the bay and the ocean, and 
S[oing thence northward to the connexion with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, leading to the gteai 
Northern cities. The most prominent feature ii^ 
the trade of Norfolk is probably the export o| 
food supplies. In the spring the shipment of 
early fruits and vegetables is enormous, and vaslj 
eurnices in the neighbourhood are devoted to 
their growth. Strawberry beds cover many acree| 
and hundreds of pickers, gathered from all 
fluaciers^ will work in a jkele field. JQi^jQectaiulia 
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of this trado eauees constant additions of ne^vr 
IukSs to the market gardens, and the express toains 
oaatving the prodnce northward become something 
ptoaigions, besidds the vast cargoes laden on. 
Vteamers. The oyster is another NoSolk specialty^ 
the packing for shipment coming in opportunely 
altar tjie early fndt and regetable season is over. 
5Che '* gonber " crop oomes into Korfolk foi 
d||Saix8in^ and export by millions of bushels. 
WhM tiimber trade is immense, larg« saw mills 
Qonverting the logs into merchantable timber, and 
im extensive section south and west being 
•otfessible to l^e axemen. 

It is ftbout three centuries ago that cettaiti 
idventraroufl Bbglishmen, sent out hj Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had landed upon Koanoko, to 
th0 southward^ in their wanderings found the 
tndiaa village of Chesapik, on what is now 
iKliBabeth rivet. This villoge gav© ite name to th« 
ff»eat bay on which Elizabeth river — named after 
lUblei^'s Sovereign-Debouches. There wer« 
misaccessful attempts to plant a colony, and 
frhen, in the subeequent reign, Captain John 
Smith entered the ^' fair bay, ^ as he called tht 
(}^8apeake, there were no signs of colonists on 
EUaalieth river, the Indians having driven them 
fcway. Norfolk b6gan about 1680, and was made 
i barofofth in 1736. Portsmouth, on the south sidQ 
of the nver, was settled later, but the navy yard 
luivisg been established over on that side it haa 
had great impetus. This yard is an extensive 
bxtdosi^, with a lacrge and costly drv dock, many 
•torehouses and i&ops, but it does little work at 
|>refie&t. The Portsmouth streets are all well 
oontftruc^d shell roads, wide and shaded. In a 
prominGnt poeition on the chief street is au 
elaborate monument to the Confederate dead, for 
Portsmouth itx proportion to siee is said to have 
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seni* more soldiera to the soutliem srniies uid to 
have had more dead than any other city. Thc^ 
Xiaval hogpital and it6 splendid grove of trees* 
front Portamouth on the northern side towards the. 
hctrbour, over which there is a pleasinef view 
from under their grateful shelter. The Norfolk" 
streets are not so well paved as those 
0f Portsmouth, but they show brisk business.^ 
The finest residential part d Korfolk u$ 
the ''Point/' where the' Elizabeth Hvsr i« 
joined by one of its branches at the lowsr end oi 
theaity. All the land thereabout is k>w«-lyixtf, 
and .muoh of it is ground reolaimed from t& 
water. As the creeks and bayous seem to flow all 
about the nei^hbourhoodLthere are pretty views in 
Umost everv direction. The houses are sunrounded 
by beautiful flower gardens^ and these, with thd 
ends of the streets, run down to the edge of thcf 
harbouT) havinsj fleets of shipping at ai^or in 
front. While pleasant to look at, these inoist suiNt 
foundings make it a prolific m06quitc-^rodneiii|| 
legion, and the residents say they still etshibit tdh 
mi aggressive and energetic spirit lormerht 
shown 1^ the Southern people. The old 6t« Paol't 
church of Norfolk is its Amerioan revolntionarr 
relic-^an ancient building with a yard of ola 
graves, and having in its steeple the tndentatioa 
made by a: cannon-shot when the British fleet in 
1776 bombarded and burnt the infant yet patriotio 
town. An old-fashioned ronndrshot rests in thft 
Indentation ; but it is not the original visitor pa^ 
there by George III.'s cannoneers. The sexton^ 
Irith an eye to the fitness of thin^,manages whenw 
ever the cannon-ball is ajmtopnated by a relio* 
hunter to have another on hand to nop into th* 
caviiy , and thus is the r^mtation of tne old ohurdil; 
SDaintained. 

ISa^ nliudM^ took teffir^ .jol tbk YiaMm 
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re^on of balmy fertility and whole-sotiiea hospi- 
tality, and turned our faces northward. The 
renewal of the memories of the earliest English 
settlements in America, and the recalling of so 
many English names ana of so much that had been 
of Angk^Saxon origin, was intensely interesting* 
But our footsteps must not tarry, and in the morn- 
ing we boarded the great steamboat that carried 
tile north-bound train across Chesapeake Bay to 
Charles City, to take the railway northward over 
fthe ** Eastern Bhore '^ peninsula. A brief and 
capid sail over the sparkling waters brings us to 
the railway terminal.and the train speeds nmidly 
northward through Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware over the line of the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk Hailroad. It passes through much 
forest over a level surface in a fiat country, which 
bas enabled the railway builders to lay a mathe- 
matically straight line for nearly 90 miles— said 
to be the longest tangent in the States. The recent 
construction of this line has just opened this 
country to a ready access to the northern markets, 
and has attracted market garcbners and fruit 
growers, who have made many new clearings. For 
miles the region is a perfectly level plain, withnew 
settlements appearii^g and buildings going up 
wherever a station has been located. Quite a 
tendency has thus been developed to settle in this 
fertile southern section, widen the railways have 
brought close to the northern cities, where good 
Bale of produce is assured, rather than to f(o to 
the Far West. The country is fast becoming a 

garden spot between the Atlantic Ocean and 
hesapeake Bay, its climate tempered by botii, and 
its sous adapted to the wants of the gardener and 
&uit p^rower. As the train speeds northward, it 
runs into the peach country, renowned through* 
oat ^luerica i^ the land wbS^ire tbQ '' Delaware 
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peftcn crop " is grown. This section extends 
through both Delaware and Maryland, and for 
mi Ids the line is bordered by the extensive and 
thrifty peach orchards, and the stations are filled 
with the peach crates that carry the ^it to 
market. In the centre of this region Delmar is 
passed' on the boundary line between the Stftte ot 
Delaware and Maryland, named by taking the 
first sellable from each — a flbmrishmg village of 
several hundred people, owin^ its prosperity and 
quick growth entirely to the railway. The sign on 
a pretentious buildinc^ near the station tells of the 
prevailing business — " Fine farms for sale in the 
peach belt." The development of ^ood agriculture 
is shown all about. The construction of this line 
has been a great thing for the northern dining 
table. It rushes the product of the Norfolk markeS 
gardens and of the peninsula truck fields and 
fruit orchards to the northern cities in a single 
night at express speed, and has almost cut out 
their own outlying market gardens,which are much 
later in production. It has provided extensive 
.terminals at Norfolk for its trade, and vastly 
stimulated the raising of produce throughout thtf 
entire section which it serves^ so that the aspect 6f 
the whole country along its route is being 
changed. This spring there were cultivated neai; 
Cape Charles a hundred acres of strawberriei 
an a single field which an army of pickers gathered 
lor shipment. 

The way in which a country can be revolntioni 
iased in the States by opening a new transportation 
route has been shown bv the changed methods of 
this ^^Eastem Shore." A few years ago it waa 
sparsely peopled by a listless community whose 
];n:imitive ways had come down from the last c( 
jlnrjr. Now the farms and forests are changing 
ltrookt«rifmft,-,ftnd4hftafltiiniilTift<fCl,,t 
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fitjjsblfi trade piles up the stations witU ttieir pro- 
fiupe. f^r t^<5y ^re cfibsi^ed in feeding popnJlation^ 

jppriiwjkra. The r^pid traii^s for the quicfe dolii 
very of this produce go as far as Boston, and in 
borne PAses tp Canada, In 13 hours the freeb ftPd 
tenipting fruits a«d vegetable? are dolirered in 
New yprk, in 30 ho^^s in Boston, and in 30 bour^ 
In MpptreaJ, In the height of the spring season 
the ^* Feninsulft Strawheny Express " is eome- 
|;hing wonderful to behold — traii^ after train 
fiakipg the fruits to market, with cars going tq 
icoref of northern cities and towns, for ICO cars 
l^den wifch strawberries will be sent north in ^ 
flinfijle day, and 275 cars a day in the season foj? 
pmy v^&i^hhfi. The " Peach Express " is apothep 

Koaji train,whQn that fruit is earned in naidsummeB 
4 au^unin, mid all else stands aside to put Uie 
jpeaei) ^al|is t|iipugh on a lightniB£[ schedule* 
ythe g^^^ib of the business I an» told is so rapi^ 
pat nearly $ix times as znuch stuff is beii^g fori 
Brard^d tbis season as last. To show the charac* 
|er of the traffic I obtained froni Vice-President 
j^attoi^ of this railway ^ stiatement of the produce 
gathered by Ws line and delivered to its northerly 
lip|jp^?d(jns with the Pennsylyftni^i f^ystem ^i 
DeliniM? ^ji 183C, ^nd the aggregate is enprmous, 
9^erQ\Fare sent nprt^i 125,0UP barrels of Irish 
potatcfis, 275,000 barrels of sweet potatoes, 50,000 
peaces of green peas, 100,000 barrels of kail and 
pabbagq,. XOO,pOO barrels pf oysters, 6,000,000 
guai-ts of strawberries packed in 60-quart cratea| 
^)000 sacks of pea-nuts, 10,000 boxes pf fish, ana 
X2^0OO baskets of peaches. I am told tliat this 
failF^y t^afiic represents about one-half the pro- 
fi(u(je ^ent north from the Peninsula and the region 
fttout ^priplk and the mouth of tbe Ohpaape^koi 
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mpre, so i^t fm idefi xo.i^y bq got o| the eaonnoufi 
UMpIc the " Ilastoni ^0x0 " liw un^ertn^k^n ia 
iivi^iDg to feed the great northera cities. Ftgix) 
Weimar the railway leadg up through the 
^^ Diamond State/Mn a reg^oti efeldev agri^ltox^ 
in tha heart of the peaoh ocmmtrv. It pMB« many 
|iQ|u^i|hipg Fijlagee, 4&cl«uUeg I)wey, t^a oa]^t«l 
pi D^lawaren 9m Ne^oaptle. an aged town on tjif 
peU^aro piver, where the i^nipping-po^ts ai^d tha 
fitocics are still in active and popular operatiop s^ 
ii method of punisliment, and are a terror to evil* 
doers. The aurfacQ of the country' is throughout a 
level plain, well watered by many small streama 
flowjpg into the Delaware river, and its thrifty 
{^.nno}.'!^ are accumulating wealth from their ship^ 
m^ts of peaches and produce northward. We are 
Jjl^iipmtely hronght into tlie Pennsylvj^pia Eailroad, 
pp^ the City of AVilmipgton, through which we 
PfMifi^ %^9i days before on our southern journeyj 
Hffiiy levying the land of orcharde and market 

E^Qcmf rotrp-ce the line to the Quaker City for & 
iel )re§t before starting on a westerly io\^i^f jft 



BYLVANIA. 
T^e portioji of the Kevsto^e State, fftietql^ip^ 
fAstw^^^d froTn thQ Alloghanie^ to thePelft^ra^^ 
mer is poa ol tha riohe^t a^ioulturol «aatipiMl im 
Ihe United States. It is mainly * Bdiies of iimfr' 
rtone valleys, with running streams i^nd highly 
qultivated eoilsj prolific ii^ crops and dairies, an^ 
fajnQji§ t^rpugjiont the Op ion f^^: ij^ ii^e farm«i 
«»d F*!«>We prouw^ts. W^stwft^d fh^eiigU tim 
tcmn 19 laid ^tiHt Main Um ot ik» 
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Pennsylvania Kailroad from the Delaware to tne 
Susquehanna. This noted highway of travel and 
traffic crosses the Keystone State from Fhiladel*^ 
I^iia to Pittsburg, and this, the main line ol 
the company, is the nuoleua around which has 
been gl^thered the greatest railway system in the 
world. The Pennsylvania lines traverse 12 of the 
American States, and carry the heaviest traffic in 
the Union, the vast railway octopus, with its arms 
■preading in every direction, being all designed to 
iMring trade to this main line. The system joina 
the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic seaboard,' 
and the great lakes of the Korthem border with 
the Chesapeake and Potomac in the east and the 
Ohio river in the west. It unites the populous 
coast cities with Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnatij 
Louisville, Cleveland, Erie^ Buffalo, and many 
ether of the great municipalities of the West. Ths 
Pennsylvania undertaking includes no less than' 
7,600 miles of railway, and employs an earmj of 
70,000 men. Its share capital of about 21 miUions 
sterling is largely owned in England, and its 
annual traffic receipts exceed 22 millions. Its 
lines from New York southward to WashingtonJ 
which have alreadv been followed in this joumeyJ 
were all acquired by purchase or lease ; and nam 
Its orijB^Aai fine of railway will be tak^i for a! 
westward tour tiirough the Keystone State. In! 
earlv timeii,after Philadelphia was the capital cityj 
of the Federated Colonies and subsequently of the 
United States, the capital of Pennsylvania was 
located at Lancaster, o8 miles westward, then the 
largest inland: city ot the Union. To connects 
them a fine highway was constructed in tiie eariyi 
part of the nresent o^rtuiy, and this ** Old Lan« 
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to ihe West, who toiled alone it with ^eir wagon 
trains towards the frontier, then in Ohio. Wnen 
railways catne in vogue the Penn^lvania State 
Government built a line from the Delaware river 
to the Sus<][uehannay following substantially the 
route of this highway. This original railroad had 
a long inclined plane at each end to get down to 
the lower level of the rivers, and horses dragged 
the rail cars over it. This State railway, opened 
in 1834, was worked for over 20 years at a loss, 
and its leading engineers and builders became 
afterwards the projectors and managers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which waschartered in 1846 
to extend, aa a private work, the State railway 
beyond the Stisquehanna river and across the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio river at Pittsburg* When 
this extension was completed the chartered teoiii* 
. pany finally bought the Stato railwanr in 18679 and 
then the continuous route from Pnil9de^)hia to 
Pittsburg became the Pennsylvania main liBe, 
whidi in do years has grown into such an enormom 
mnd oomplioated undertaking. 

The route in leaving PhilMelphia at first skirts 
^e SchayUdll river, and then, turning westward 
jtway from that pretty stream, steadily mounts a 
rather stiiT gradient through the suburbs, and out 
into a very attractive country — a land of villas 
with ornamental grounds. interq>ersed with bits 
of woodland, having pleasant brooks running 
throuffh the green and vellow and brown fields. 
The mie rises alM>ut 400 feet in eight miks, and 
four sets of rails are necessary for along way :out 
to carry the enormous traffic. The suburban 
stations are highly ornamental buildinss sur- 
rounded with lawns and flower gardens, for this 
railway mingles cesthetic tastes with its prosaie 
business. For miles the country adiacent to the 
4i9e it.» xesaaa of oostly villis tmA filoimiit hme 
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loti, ftlfldodl iBYiry elieiUe site being CMumpied by 
ntistic Btructnres that »ro the oomf ortable rural 
homes of many woU-to-do people, the profeseiona] 
ami business men of the Quaker city. Soma 
of the buildings that flit paefc the oar windows 
aana great seats of learning. Haverford College 
b passed to the southwatd, in its estensiva 
flroands, the baildines almost concealed la a 
stately grova ; this is mo great Quaker ooll^;e <^ 
Ab ooantry and is amply ebdoved. A,t Brya 
ifawr, ten sdleb out^ is another Quaker founaa» 
tioD, tha Wonien's College, a fine struetuite soma 
distanea Kjnih of the railway , its tall tower 
itanding qp a landmark for the neighbourhood* 
The Roman Catholic Aug^tinian College of Villa 
Hcrra is a short distance furtixer on, its cross-€ur- 
Btounted dome and twin church spires rising 
above the trees» About one mile soutnward ttoui 
ike railway at Bryn Mawr is the most noted rural 
rasidenae along 1^ line^-Woo1^on-*the seat c^ 
Gaoige W. Clulds. A pleasant valley opening to 
the westward has a broad sloping plateau strelobr 
ing doim ari its southern side, and here, well up 
on the hiU, is a pretty EngUsb villa. Ample lawna 
Iratit it^ and fodiind is a bit of f orest, wliiLa 
ironng ever^pEoens are just starting all about. It ia 
a oomparativelv new place, but when the ^eea 
tuMfe grown tnere will be none that are mora 
attractivev Here is dispensed a splendid hospi* 
tality, and here was given one of the special 
features of the reeent oelebration of the centenary 
Of the Ai^arican Constitution— the garden party 
for the President's wife. Mrs. Cleveland drova 
Iwrself to tha dobr. skilfully holding the reins of 
• Spirited four-in-hand, planted an oak tree ia 
memory of the visit, and then held her recepttoiu 
9tie garden scene, with the lady surrounded hy 
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and the le&ding people of Philadelphia, Will long 
be rememberocf. 

Beyond Bryn Mawr the railway passes frequei^t 
settlements, and finally upon a slope to the south* 
ward is the Derbn Inn, a moderate hostelry much 
irequented as a summer refuge, its broad red briok 
front and capacious piazzas and steep rbofa 
forming a fitting background for a wide-spreading 
lawn border<3d oy outlying cottages. In its stead^f 
Westward course the Pennsylvania Railway crosse* 
and recrosses the old Lancaster Boad, showing 
how well the original road-makers sought tho 
easier gradients, and processions of passenger and 
goods trains pass upon the east-boimd lines, fot 
this is B season of enormous trai^o. About 20 
miles out the villa region is gradually transformed 
into a country of rich farms and dairies. Thtf 
lin^ steadily ascends the slope of one of the long 
ridges that are . the southern outcroppings of tha 
Alleghany ranges, and as the old-fashioned famt 
houses appear we enter Chester county, and can 
get occasional glimpses, through briei deprea* 
sions in the ridge to the northward, over the 
famous Chester V alley. Passing Paoli, a villaga 
named after the Oorsican patriot, and the birth«4 
place of " Mad Anthoir^ Wayne,*' one of th# 
beroes of the American Evolution, the railway 
crosses the summit of the ridge at 550ft. eleva* 
tion^ and suddenly coming out of the hill sida 
there breaks upon the delighted eye ft glorious 
riew over the great volley^ the land of plenty and 
one of the garden spots of America. A^out threo 
miles northward is another parallel ndge, and 
this charming region lies between. Fielda and 
farms are spread out for many miles on eithet 
hand, sloping down to the pleasant streams 
meandering through the bottomland, and then fav 
up on HkQ other sids. whera (]ti0 vi^W ^ olpse4tal 

10 
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the hazy fringe of forest oq the distant hills. 
To the eastward the streams flow out to the 
Schuylkill at Vallev Forge ; to the westward 
they make the headwaters of the Brandy wine; 
that goes off to the south-^ast to the Delaware 
river at "Wilmington. This magnificent region, 
with its capacious bams and high cultivation, ia 
like a piece cut out of England. Within its 
picturesque borders is a varied expanse oi 
greenest grass and waving com, with nerds of 
countless cattle feeding, and little patches of 
woodland clustering about the farmhotiBes. It 
is a perfect Garden of Eden under the bright sun- 
light, as the train runs swiftly along, near the 
Bummit of the ridge fully 300ft. above the floor 
of this glorious valley. Here it is that the thrifty 
Quakers make the delicious butter they take to 
Philadelphia, and often sell for three and four 
Bhil lings a poimd, and many an old stocking is 
hidden away in the trim farmhouses we look 
down upon which is filled with the hoarded gold 
tliat butter attracts. 

A brief halt at a junction, where branch lines 
start out both ways through this rich dairy region, 
gives a charming view, and then for miles the 
train runs along the edge of the ridge, gradually 
fdescending into the valley. When a sufficient 
jdescent is made, the railway turns north-west to 
'4jro8S the bottom lands, running among the 'farms 
»nd pastures, and crossing the east tork of the 
[Brandywine creek at Downingtown^ 32 miles west 
of Philadelphia. Then for a long distance the line 
is laid up the valley, which gradually narrows 
between the ridges and begins to vary limekilns 
and iron furnaces with its farms and cattle. The 
old highway is kept in close neighbourhood by the 
railway, and at Ooatesville the west fork of the 
!B^A?«ind«uUibiattcactiT!^£Hi3i «nu:roQ«edc»ji 
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h\^h bridge, which passes almost over the chimneys 
of a huge iron mill. The towering ridge of Mine-Mil, 
which 18 the north-western boundary of the Chestwc 
Valley, is steadily approached by the line, which 
pow begins to ascend its slopes to cross over to 
the Pequea Valley on the northern side. Flourish- 
ing villages are quicidy passed, each with its 
chinrch spure and graveyard, and the evidences of 
successful agriculture and thrifty rural hom^^ 
steads are on all sides, for the city suburbs and! 
villas have given place to big bams and marketl 
hamlets and grist mills. After having run somd 
80 miles along and through this noted Chester 
Valley, the long ridge of Mine-hill is finally 
mounted, and seeking a convenient gap the rail- 
way crosses the top at the highest elevation of 
the Pennsylvania line between the Delaware and 
the Susquehanna rivers, 560ft. Then opens another 
grand view over the Pequea Valley beyond, one ol 
the richest parts of Lancaster county, its 
broad acres stretching for miles away in waving 
fields of corn and tobacco, and its huge bams 
showing that here is another land of plenty. The 
limestone quarries and frequent limekilns display, 
the basis of its agricultural wealth. Lancaster 
county is a region where the best com is grown, 
and these farms were the earliest to send 
American wheat across the Atlantic to feed 
Europe. In former days the Lancaster wheat 
ruled all the prices, but now the vast Western 
prairies have come in to undersell Pennsylvania, 
and Chicago controls the quotations. i 

The train runs swiftly over the wide expanse of 
waving corn-iields, which in the early days of the 
American colonies was the land of the Conestogas«( 
These Ladians were in their day a great and power- 
ful people, and three centuries ago they hunted) 
llong: the iSusquehanna . and commanded th^^ 

10— 2 
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fealty and allianco of the Indian tribes through- 
i)ut the Middle States. They were deadly foes of 
fcho whites, and their tribe being reduced by 
repeated wars they began to decline in the early 
iays of Pennsylvania. The last remnant of them, 
leaving been hunted almost to death, took ref i^ 
in 1763 in the ancient gaol at Lancaster, and here 
the^ were (niieUy massacred by a guerilla organic 
•iation called the " Paxton boys." The Conestoga 
ireek, a broad stream skirting Lancaster with its 
Utractive shores, preserves their name, and flows 
^wn to the Susquehanna. Crossing the creek, 
beyond it are stretched out the factories and other 
buildings of Lancaster, prominent among being 
ihe castellated brown sandstone tower of the 
louHty gaol, which almost reproduces one of the 
romantic castles of the !Rhine. Li early da3rs this 
Inland city was known as ** Hickory Town," but 
in the last century it loyally christened itself 
[jancaster, and named the two chief streets that 
btersect at the Central Market-square King and 
Queen streets, with Duke-street parallel to the 
latter. These loyal names continue, and there 
has grown up a ^e specimen of the older style 
Df agricultural market town of America, with 
K),000 people, who have developed extensive 
Bulling and tobacco packing and large manu« 
facturi]3g industries and amassed considerable 
vealth. In the Ceiitralnsquare is a splendid 
monument to the soldiers of the county who fell 
in the civil war, its shaft rising to a great height 
itnd finely sculptured guards representing each 
branch of the service standing on duty around the 
base. Franklin and Marshall College has attractive 
buildings on the outskirts of the city. Its gem. 
bowever, is Woodward-hill Cemetery. A Dgltt 
bluff slopes steeply down towards the Conestoga, 
kHok Ubiim^ .9xA a soMi^tal oiiole in iti 
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tortuous oonrse to wash the base of the bluff. 
Upon the surface and sides the graves are 
lierraood, while in front of them, and far below, 
the Conestoga flows placidly round a conical 
hill. Here rest the ancestors of the people who 
fco-<lay control this attractive region. A primi- 
Hve rope ferry carries the passenger from the 
0emetery over to the opposite shore, where almost 
tvery wot of land is carefully eultivated, 
lioncaster has contributed much to Amerioaii 
bistOTy. It was in this tiien frontier town of the 
Oolonies that in 1753 Braddock's xmfortunate ex- 
pedition to Pittsbiirgwas organized and eouipped 
Dy Benjamin Franklin. Here lived and died the 
Dnly American President from Pennsylvania,. 
Jpnes Buchanan, whose remains lie on Woodward- 
hill. Here Robert Fulton grew up and was 
liHucated, though his remains rest in ^ow York. 
iThaddeus Stevens, who was one of the greatest 
Northern Parliamentary leaders in the civil war, 
beloiiged to Lancaster. To-day, a walk through its 
quiet streets and among its comfortable dwellings 
lliows that the wealth and thrift of the region may 
be great, but still have their drawbacks. Litiga- 
tion must thrive, for the number of lawyers' signs 
displayed upon aoors and windows is legion ; and 
the politicians thrive too. The Oourt-nouse and 
other places were liberally placarded with the 
announcements of candidates for office — ^f or a long 
ftist of offices are to be filled at the approaching 
ejection, and there are plenty of candidates for 
^ach. Their cards annotmce their claitos, among 
them being " a crippled soldier." " a life-long 
Eepublican,*' ** a one-le^ed soldier," " ^^"^^^ 
% Republican," and similar statements. 'The 
Democrats do not seem to get much chance at tho 
offices in Lancaster county. 
We leave the banks, of w Conestoc^. and atari 
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from Lancaster for Herrisburg, the Pennsylvania 
State capital. Another rid^ is crossed and^passing^ 
a fertile fanning region, the grade descends to tho 
picturesque Uonewago creek, which divides 
Lancaster from Dauphin county. The country 
becomes rough with huge boulders scattered about 
and wild woods growing over them. Here is a 
region haunted by artists, the striking scenery of 
the Conewago gor^e being a veritable Swiss repro* 
duotion. Tae train moves slowly over the high 
bridge, and gives a grand view down the gorge, 
wiiere the stream flows a torrent over its rocky 
bed and far away westward towards tha 
Susquehanna. Tlirough the defiles of the South 
Mountain the railway winds along, and finally 
comes out on its western ^lope upon the side of 
the wide vajley of the Susquehanna, a river which 
we have seen before in this journey both above and 
below this region. The broad channel, fully a 
mile wide, is filled with little islands and protrud-i 
Ing rocks, over which the water foams, for • this 
vast stream is nothing but an immense drain ,.' 
being sown too thickly with rocks and shallows to 
permit navigation. The train descends tlie slope 
to the river side and crosses tho Swatara river, 
which not far above has pierced the great 
Kittatinny range. Tlien we run among a 
succession of enormous iron mills and steel works, 
with their outlying %dllagos and almost endless 
stocks of iron and steel and heaps of refuse. There 
are more farms with rich fields and big barns, and 
amoDfl them is the historic estate of ** Lochiel." 
Here lives in his old age the chief of the Cameron 
clan, which for years has ruledPennsylvania.General 
Simon Cameron, who came a poor printer's boy to 
Harrisburg, rose to vast wealth and power, and in his 
declining years has left his sou. Senator James 
Dittiald Cameccai, as his eucceeeor. Their " claw^^". 
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who rule the State, has in its combination politi- 
cians, bankers, railway princes, and mercnantey! 
and it is said to be probably the most complete 
and BUccessf ul specimen of the political maaiina 
the States can exhibit. ) 

i Harrisburg has grand snrroimding scenery. Justi 
above it the Susquehanna river breaks throiffih 
the Kittatinny at Dauphin GJap, giving a magnm« 
cent display of the rending asunder of the moun^ 
tain chain. Opposite are ine forest-clad hills that 
border the counties of York and Cumberland. 
Within the town are sundry eminences, upon one 
of which, known especially as ** The Hill,'' stands 
the State Capitol building. The town is rather 
dull when the Legislature is in recess,and the law-* 
makers bring it most of its business. Their 
daily walk when the session is on is from 
the ** The Hill " down to the white painted brick 
hotel,. with a mansard roof, in Market-street, which 
bears the inscription " Lochiel,*' the watchword 
of the powerful clan. Here is the centre of Fenn- 
el vania statesmanship, and in its apartments the 
destiny of the commonwealth is shfwped. Th^ 
Capitol is but a short distance off, stanmng in the 
centre of a park on top of ** The HiU," a 
brick building, 180 feet long, with a circular 
columned portico and surmountine: dome. The 
Oapitol has a fountain and flower gardens around 
it, and State-street is opened from its front downi 
jto the Susquehanna. In the centre of this street 
stands the Dauphin county soldiers' monumentji 
an enlarged representation of Cleopatra's Needle. 
The Front-street along the river bank is an attract 
tivo prcmonade, bordered by fine residences. 
Here, live the Governor and Senator Cameron, with * 
a beautiful outlook at the landscape beyond. Be- 
low is a largo island, where two bridges cross the 
siyar» OAd s^iWf^ ^ Cftilroad. sAd. the jother m 
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wa^on-road. This latter old " camel's bae« 
bridge," a mile long, with its sheMtig stone ice* 
breakers jutting out ioWards you, stands notr 
exactly the same as when Charles Dickens saw it 
nearly half-a-century ago. Dickens then came 
i»td fjorrisburg fromYorfc county hy a stage coach 
tbrou^h this bridge, and his description of it at> 
that time is eood to-day. "We crossed the river,^* 
he wrote, "by a wooden bridge, roofed iind 
covered on al,l sides, and nearly a mile in length, 
it was profoundly dark, perplexed with great 
"beams, crossing and reorossing it at every possi** 
ble angle, and through the broad chinKS and 
crevices in the floor the rapid river gleamed fav 
down below like a legioQ of eyes.Wo hadnolamps^ 
i^d a6 the horses stumbled and floundered through 
this place towards the distant speck o^ dying lighii 
it seemed interminable. I really could ndt pev 
suade myself at first, as we rumbled heavily on, 
filling the bridge 'with hollow noises-^and I held 
down my head to save it from the rafters — ^but 
that I was in a painful dream, and that this could 
not be reality." BJArrisburg, like most of the 
interior Pennsylvanian ' towns, has its central 
matket square, and the converging of a large nnm« 
hoi of the branches of the Pennsylvania Kailroad 

grstem makes the oitv a great railway junction* 
therwise, however, it has not tntioh beyond its 
magnificent scenery to attract. The towttlblk 
are loyal to old John Harris, aftet whom it ift 
named. They preseirve with scrupulous ci^o thsi 
atump of the tree at the foot of which he itt 
buriea down on the river bank. It was to thiii 
tree in 1718 that a drunken band of the Oonestoga 
Indians tied him to be tortured and burnt, when 
the timol}r interposition of a friendly trim from 
tbe opposite shore saved him, Tbis old fttump oi 
bistorio iaam<;«y is eaoloMd by i^ failing is th« 
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JUfcle *' JIams Park.'^ His son estftblished Hurria 
Ferry iMsross tj^e Susquehanna, and thus was 
fQunded before the Revolution the capital of 
S^en];iaylyaniA^ 



:EXm.— THE GETTySBUBa BATTliEmSWff 
A quick railwaQT ride for about 60 milep aouth* 
wasfe of H^risburg le^ds to th0 gpreatQs^ battle 
Qoid of the American Oivil Warr-^the aoene oi ih« 
thvQB days' contest at' Oet^sburg, which many 
reg^d as haying decided the struggle. Gettys- 
burg ija seven miles north of the Penn^ylvunia 
southern boundary^-the noted *^ Mason (ua4 
Pixon^s Un<)," which marked the n(»iiheni limil 
of slaveiy. The route is across the Susquehanna 
river and though the Cumberland Valley, a broa4 
ftnd fertile limestone region of thrifty farms and well-* 
filled barnSySpreadiug over an idmost level surface 
between the two mountain walls of the Kittatinny 
pn ^e north and the Soath Mountain. 'JM9 is 
another garden region of Pennsylvania, gradually 
eiirving around between the ranges from the we^ 
to the 80Uth-west,and it contains many iSourishing 
towns. It was the vast agricultural wealth of this 
fertile region, which stretches down to and across 
the Potomac, where it becomes the equally noted 
** Valley of Virginia," that tempted the Oqn* 
federates to make their northern invasion ovef 
its rich farms in the summer of 18C3 that closedi 
with the great battle. The railway, after crossing 
the Busquehanna in full view of the splendid gap 
where the river breaks through the Kittatinny^ 
fmd just below the '* CamePsHback-bridge,'' ruQf 
for il miles across the rich farm land to Carlisle^ 
the chief town of the Cumberland Valley. Herci 
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is located the Government Indian Training School^* 
, where for eight years past the boys and girls have 
been brought fix)m tlie far western tribes to be 
taught the arts and methods of civilization, and 
over a thousand have already been instructed. 
On the railway train several of these Indian 
children appeared with their straight hair, round 
fewarthy faces, and high cheek bones, dressed 
trimly, and showing the surprising effects of a 
civilized education in humanizing their features 
»nd modifying their nomad peculiarities. The rail-^ 
way then Dranches off southward over the Gettys-* 
binrg line, which goes through Mount Holly Gap, 
» wooded defile of great natural beauties 
obliffiBgly made in the South Mountain by a 
winding stream, and, after rising to a thousand 
feet elevation, it passes this range of broken and 
rounded timber-covered hills that run irregularly 
across the country and divide the Cumberlanq 
from the York or Susquehanna Valley to the 
southward. The railway has sharp curves, and 
crosses tall trestle bridges in the hilly region 
beyond the ridge, which makes picturesque scenery, 
and when the country is partly smoothed down 
into somewhat gentler slojjes Gettysburg is ap-i 
preached upon a rolling plain,bordered by parallel 
ridges of hills. The railway runs into town over 
the first day's battlefield of the ^eat contest, and 
the earliest warning of the mstoric ground ia 
given by the fine monument of the ''Massachusetts 
colour bearer," who stands upon a slope alongside 
the line holding aloft the fla^ of the Thirteenth 
Massachusetts Kegiment, marking the spot where 
he fell at the opening of the terrible fight. » 

The town is not of much pretensions, having 
3,000 population living in roomy and comfortable, 
though generally plain, dwellings, on streets thai 
cross at right angles with a centre square. Tho 
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town 18 the seat of two of the most prominent edu- 
cational institutions of the Lutheran Church in 
America — ^the Pennsylvania College and the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary ; but it has grown 
little since the great battle, which gave it unend* 
ing fame. The battlefield is situated mainly to 
the southward of the town, and. topographically, 
It is the best representative field of the American 
war, being the plainest marked by the configurft- 
fcion of the ground, and the most completely re-» 
itored to its original condition. The greatest 
pains are taken to preserve this famous battle^ 
field, and the work is in charge of an organization 
known as the '* Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial 
Association,'* which has completely marked the 
lines of the contending armies, extending over a 
surface of about 25 square miles, has acquired the 
ownership of the most important parts of the 
field, places and cares for monuments and cannon 
showing the position of each organization in both 
armies and the various batteries, and has opened 
avenues making all points accessible. Already 
over £100,000 has been expended by the general 
Government and the various States in wo^ con- 
nected with the preservation of this historical 
landmark, and as much more money is voted 
which is not yet expended. Fully a hundred 
monuments, many of them of great artistic merit, 
are now in position, and 80 more are being pre- 
pared in differenfc parts of the coimtry. These are 
chiefly northern gifts, but there are some southern 
monuments, and the Confederates are showing a 
pood deal of interest in the work of preserving 
Gettysburg, which is now visited bv a constanl 
stream of tourists from all parts of the world. 
The three days of combat at Gettysburg were 
among the most hotly contested of the war, and 
in the actual numbers engaged made the larsest 
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b»ttle~about 80,000 men being engaged on eaoli 
ilde, while the casualties reached 50,000. 

To get an idea of the military campaign trhioh 
fulminated in this great battle, the read^ must 
reeall the configuration of the ground in Central 
Pennsylrania, oaused b^ the long parallel curving 
ridges and the deep interreninsr valleys of the 
/Llleghany Mountain range. The Cumberland 
Valley in its prolongation beyond Carlisle to the 
Potomac river has two |yrominent town)9*^0ham-» 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania, and Hagerstown, in 
Maryland* To the southward of the South 
Mountain and eastward from Gettysburg is York, 
the Potomac river flows just south of ^' Mason 
vad Dixon's line " and not far from Hagerstown, 
and Gettysburg. I have mentioned the paraUel 
ridges of hills bordering the plain on which G^ttys* 
burg is situated. About a mile west of Gettys^ 
burg is the long '' Seminary Bidge," stretching 
from north to south, with its western slopes 
washed by a stream known as Willoughby Bun« 
fhe red-topped cupola of the Lutheran Seminary 
rising among the trees on the elevation of thia 
long ridge, just west of the town,gives the ridge ita 
uame. Stretching irregularly south from %hB 
U>wa is another long ridge, parallel to and abou^ 
a mile east of the Seminary. The southern suburbs 
of Gettysburg are on the slopes that begin this 
ridge,and its northernmost eminence is a rounded 
hill with a flat top, on which is the graveyard fc^ 
^e town, and this named it the Cemetery Eidge« 
To the eastward is an outlying eminence known 
aa Culp's-hill, and Rook Creek flows at the bottom 
p£ the steep eastern declivities of the ridge 
and this hilL These two fonnations make tSa 
northern end of the ridge bond sharply around 
to the eastward, in shape not unlike a fi^ 
hook. At the bend of .uio hook is the eomo^ 
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tery, at the barb is Culp's-hill, and down 
ftt the south^n end of the long straightj 
shank, with an intervening rocky gorge called the 
Devil's Den, nearly three miles from the ceme- 
tery, are two rounded, elevated, tree-covered 
peaks formed of crags and botdders, called Little 
Bound Top and Big Round Top* These two 
ridges, with the country adjoining the two streams 
that wash their outer sides, made the battle 
|;round, the fighting being across the intervening 
valley of rolling farmland and around to the nortE 
and east of the cemetery and Culp'fl-hill. No- 
where does the configuration of the ground display 
ft battlefield to better advantage. 

In the elation throughout the South which 
followed the Confederate victory at Chancellorsville 
in May, 1863, was found the origin of the inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania. Notwithstanding the severe 
loss caused by the death of Stonewall Jackson, 
the Southern army were in high spirits and bent 
upon an aggressive campaign. It is related that 
General Lee, in the latter part of May, ma'de 
a requisition for rations upon the chief of the 
Bureau of Subsistence at Richmond, and the 
reply was, " If the General wants provisions, let 
him go and look for them in Pennsylvania.*' This 
answer typified the Southern feeling, and Lep 
resolved upon a northern movement so as to take 
the Union army out of Virginia, and carry the waj 
Into the enemy's country. He gathered all hijp 
available forces — about 100,000 men — ^near Cut 
pepper, in Virginia, some distance from the 
Potomac, and early in June had there the largest 
and best organized and equipped army the Con- 
federates placed in the field during the great con« 
test. It included 10,000 cavalry, under J. E. B. 
Stuart, and the infantry and artillery were formed 
into three corps under Long:8treet, Ewell, and A« 
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P. Hill. From Culpepper a slow and carefully- 
conceaiea movement o^an nortnwara towards tne 
Potomac. General Hooker, who commanded the 
Union army then encamped alon^ the Bappa* 
hannock river, opposite Fredericksburg, heard of 
this after some days, and also be^an movingr 
northward, on a line parallel with, but eastward 
of, Lee. and having the Blue Kidge between them. 
Jin Outlying Union force of about 15,000 waa 
warding the Valley of Virginia south of the 
l^otomac, and these were attacked and defeated 
i>y Lee's advance on June 15, while several 
fiubsequent cavalry raids developed a most 
defenceless condition across that river. Lee then 
crossed the Potomac and made a rapid movement 
up the Cumberland Valley, his cavalry overruiv- 
ning all the adjacent country east of the South 
Mountain, and doing much damage. The Potomac 
was crossed June 22 to 25, and the Confederates 
concentrated at Hagerstown. Hooker did not 
wholly cross until the 28th, and then a northward 
race began, with Lee considerably in advance, 
although moving in the outer circle of the 
graduaHy bending Cumberland ValJey, while the 
Union troops moved on the shorter line of the 
inner circlo. Hooker was mistrusted at Washing- 
ton, where the Government was in some trepida- 
tion, and he had previously asked that Harper's 
Ferry, on the Potomac, might be abandoned, and 
its garrison of 10,000 men added to his army. This 
was positively refused, and Hooker beirg dis- 
pleased resigned command of the forces, &\.a was 
Bucceeded by General George G. Meade, who Uius 
on the eve of the battle became Union commander 
at Gettysburg. When Meade assumed command 
on June 28 ne was in the neighbourhood of the 
Potom.ac crossing, and Ewell, with Lee's advance, 
had marched up the Cumberland Valley to 
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Carlisle, and was preparing to push on to 
Harrisburg, whiJe Longstreet and HiJl, with the 
main body, were at Cnambereburg. There was 
practically nobody to oppose them. 

These movements had carried Leo far from hia 
base into the enemy's country, when he learnt 
Ihat the Union army was north of the Fotomao 
and in pursidt. He became fearful that his reai^ 
might be attacked, and perceiving that ther 
Northern invasion could not be carried further, 
tmtil he had crippled his pursuers, he determined 
to concentrate his whole force in the direction of 
the enemy. Fixing upon Gettysburg as the point 
of union, Ewoll was ordered to turn southward 
from Carlisle, and Lorgstreet ard Hill eastward' 
from Chambersburg and marching through the! 
various passes in tne South Mountain to get into, 
position for attack. The advance guards, which; 
Bad overrun the country beyond York to the 
Susquehanna, were all called back. The various 
towns had been levied for assessments, but! 
responded very meagrely, and Chambersburg was" 
burnt. When Meade, who had just assumed hia; 
new command, heard of Lee's changed tactics, 
his cavalrv advance, under Buford, on June 30 had 
reached Gettysburg, and encamped west of the 
town, two brigades of cavalry, with their pickets, 
being thrown out across Willoughby Run along the 
roads leading to the mountain passes through 
which the Confederates were coming. Meade's 
marching columns stretched southward 40 miles. 
Fearful of the risk of this extended formation, he 
determined to meet the new movement by with- 
drawing the advance and hurrying, forward the 
rear, concentrating along a strong defensive posi- 
tion upon the Pipe Creek hills in Maryland, aoout 
15 miles south-east of Gettysburg, ijee did not 
know of Meade's position when he resolved to 
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concentrate at Gettysburg, for Stuart wi<3i th© 
cavalry bad loet commuiiicatiop and west entire^ 
around the Vnion army to tiie eastward. Witi 
the hostile armies each executing a movement fox 
^ueentration the battle of Gettysburg began, 
there being three days of fighting. 
i The opening day vafi July 1. Buford had 
cxtondqa a thin line slplfuUy around west and 

SoFth of Gettysburg to make an apparently 
nposing array, llwellwas coniing on theroad fro|p 
Carlisle, aud Hill on other roads ^om the northt 
west and west. Eeynolds, with the Union 
infantry advance, had reached Gettysburg. Tho 
oavalry began the acticm about two miles north- 
vest of the town, and Buford watched the move** 
ments from the elevated cupola of the Seminary, 
Reynolds, who commanded Meade's right wing- 
hurried forward to support the cavalry, and almost 
«t the opening of |^he battle was shot bv a Co^'■ 
federate sharpshooter, and died instantly in the 
edge of a grove near Willoughby Hun. Meado 
thus lost one of his best commanders. Howard 
aucoeeded Heynolds, and each side hurried 
forward troops. , At first the Union forces were 
superior, and for a long time the^ checked th^ 
enemy's advance, capturing many prisoners. Bu^ 
the Oonfederates were the most speedy of move^ 
mont, and soon Hill and Kwell got 20,000 men 
into action, overpowering Howard, who had lesa 
^an half that number, and ho was driven back 
in oonfui}ion throu^ih Gettysburg, losing a larffo 
part of his force. With losses numbering X0,C0O 
t^e remnants of tho Union advance abandoned tho 
town, and retreated southward to tho cemetery, 
{{ere had already been hastily fortified a stronff 
position on the CJemotery and Culp'fi-hill, mannea 
ty fresh troops who had been brought up. Tho 
ftdvancin^ Oonfodef atcs captured tne town, and 
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their left wing m^der EweU extended far around 
k> the eastwfvrd, and from tlmt direction confronted,' 
toe new Union position on Culp'e-hill. Meade- 
ifrho was 15 miles away at Pipe Creek, where he had 
(ntendcd to concentrate , h^Su'ing oi the fighting 
Knd of Iieynol4^'s death, sent General 'HancocE 
forward to Gettysburg to take command there, 
ban cocks on airivina, saw at once that tho 
Den^etery Ridge was w pjace tp ^ve h^ittlo, w^ 
gxe snggestioQ being adopted by the oomman<ier, 
irders were giren to move forward all the troops* 
Lee, after the Union retreat and the capture of 
0X0 town, had suspended most of the active opera* 
lions until he could get his army u]3, and the 
afternoon and night of the 1st were mainly spent 
fafi hurrying forward the forces on both sides, 
ICeade had got his troops into position by early 
l^ext morning, excepting his rear under Seqgwick. 
which, after a forced march of 3q miles, wa9 go? 
up by afternoon. 

The second dav was July 2, and early in tha 
morning tlie buik of the two armies confronted 
$ach otner in line of battle. The Union <vrmy was 
bosted along the whole line of Cemetery KidgO| 
their bivouac stretching around the curve of SiQ 

eihook, and being three miles long from Big 
and Top, on. the southern end, up to the ceme* 
fcery at the bend, and around to Culp's-hill at tho 
0arb. Lee's army was stretched tor over twQ 
miles along Seminary Ridge to the westward, with 
most of A concealed behind a fringe of woods 
QTOwning the brow of the long ridge. The Cent 
federates also occupied Gettysburg, north of thQ 
cemetery, and Ewell's corps wap around to the 
eastward and stretched along the foot of CulpV 
hill two miles away. The armies were nearly 
equally matched. In the long intervening valley 
b^w<20ii tb» ;adge«, and on t& iravineo fk^d slopeff 
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of Cemetery Ridge and Culp's-hill, the subsequent 
actions wore fought. Lee evidently under-esti- 
inated Meade's force, not believing that his army 
bad been all brought up, and he determined upon 
an attack. Longstreet was to assail the Union 
left at the Hound Tops and northward, and when 
the noise of the battle gave notice that the conflict 
had begun Ewell was to attack Culp's-hill, the 
extreme Union right. The Confederates were quick 
in movement, and endeavoured to capture the 
two feound Tops, particularly the Little Eound 
Top, whence they could have enfiladed the Union 
line. The struggle for this was bloody, but the 
t/nionists held it. General Sickles, wno ccpi- 
manded the line northward of Little Round Top. 
where the ridge fell off into the valley, thought 
he could improve his position by advancing to th^ 
Enmietsbur^ road, about half a mile towards 
Seminary Ridge. This made a broken Union lin6 
with a portion thrust out in a dangerous manner, 
which the enemy quickly discovered. They fell 
upon Sickles in front and flank, and almost over- 
wnelmed his line in the " peach orchard,'* driving 
it back to the adjacent " wheat field.'* Ths 
conflict was hot, reinforcements were poured in, 
and the orchard and wheat field became slaughtt*- 
pens, in which thousands were killed. The Con- 
federates drove Sickles out of the " peach 
orchard," he being dangerously wounded, and hii 
corps was almost cut to pieces, losing fully halj 
its numbers. Ewell was dilatorj^r in)novement, 
the adverse winds carrying the noise of the battle 
away from him, but he finely attacked Culp's-hilj 
and effected a lodgment, the number of its de 
fenders being weakened by those drawn off t< 
reinforce Sickles. The Union guns on Litth 
Round Top ultimately cleared the wheat field, anc 
ifh&a nicht came the combatants rested after fiercf 
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fightings which had decided nothing, but had 
Inflictecl over 10,000 losses upon Meade's army. 
Lee was inspirited hy his partial successes, anc 
determined to renew the assault next day, stil 
onder-e&timatin^ the strength of his foe, an< 
placing great reliance upon the fact that only ba^ 
his own troops had been engaged. 
' Upon the third day, July 3, Meade b^an aa 
offensive movement early in the morning which 
Brove Ewell oft* CuJp's-hill, and this advantajs^e, 
«ehich Lee did not hear of, proved of great im» 
portance. Lee had an idea that the Union centre 
was weakened, and he formed a plan for an attack 
in front, aided by a cavalry movement around the 
Union right flanK to attaoK the rear, and follow 
up the supposed advantage Ewell held on Culp's- 
hill. To give time for J. E. B. Stuart with the 
cavalry to get around the flank, the attack in front 
was not to be made until afternoon. Meade got 
all his troops well in hand,ready to concentrate on 
any threatened point, and both sides spent the 
morning in preparation, which consisted mainly o£ 
getting cannon into position. Iiee placed 120 
guns i3ong the crest of Seminary Ridge, but Meade 
could not get as many into position, as much of 
Cemetery Ridge was too rugged to permit of the 
movement of cannon, ^e confronted Lee with 
80 guns, in the cemetery and southward along a 
low and irregular stone pile which formed a sort 
of rude wall alongside the Taneytown road,leading 
southward from Gettysburg. Meade had three 
times as many cannon, but could not got more 
into effective position. The battle began about 
1 o'clock, when the Confederates opened fire, and 
the most terrific aiiiillery duel of the war followed. 
The Confederate tire was murderous, dismounting 
many of the Union guns, and was so rapid that six 
guns were di6charfi:ed every second. The infantry 
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lay low, however, behind the oreat of the tfidge, 
and thus suffered only slightly. This fire waft 
intended as a preparation for the assault, an4 
after two hours of deafening cannonade, General 
Hunt, the Union Chief of Artillery, gradually 
suspended fire,desiring to let his guns cool.andalso 
to see what Lee w&s going to do. About tnis timo 
the sharp observers on the left of the Union line 
detected the formation of a charging column 
Opposite the centre, and word was <^uicldy tranS« 
mitted, so that Meade made preparations to resist 
it. Lee, supposing the Union batteries had ceased 
reply because they were silenced, and that theic 
ipfantry must be demoralized, then ordered the 
grand attack of the day. This was Pickett's o6le« 
brated charge, a force of 14,000 men, with brigade 
front, advancii^ across the intervening valley 
from Seminary Kidge to assault the Union position 
on the Cemetery fiidge. They had a mue to go 
and moved swiftly^ but before they got half way 
across all the Union cannon, from Little Round 
Top up to the cemetery, along the entire line, had 
opened upon them. They directed their attack 
for an umbrellanshaped clump of trees at a low 
point in the ridge, where the stone walls made an 
angle with its point towards them, and in 
marching exposed their flank, which subjected 
them to an enfilading fire* The result was terrible. 
The grape and canister ploughed great furrowl 
through their ranks, which were quickly closed up, 
fiancock commanded the portion of the Union 
line where the attack was delivered, and wheq 
the column came within 300 yards musketry fir^ 
was opened. Pettigrew's brigade streamed back 
in disorder, but Pickett's advance pressed steadily 
forward, although thousands had fallen. 

This advance was led by General Armistoad on 
foot, who with about 100 followers leaped over thd 
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Btone piles at the angle to capture the Union guns, 
lieutenant Gushing, mortally wounded in ' botB 
thigl^, tan his last serviceable gun towards thS 
wall, and shouted to his commander, " Webb, 1 
will give them one more shot/' He tired his piec« 
and died. Armistead put his hand on the cannon, 
and waving his sword, called out " Give them ths 
cold steel, Doys," and, pierced by balls, he fell 
dead alongside Gushing. Both lay near the clump 
of trees about 80 yards inside the wall, and theit 
eorpses marked the furthest point to which 
Pickett's advance penetrated the line. A hand-4)0* 
hand conflict ensued, the Confederates were over* 
powered, and their decimated ranks retreated itt 
disorder. Th^ slaughter had been dreadful, and 
hundreds held up their hands in token of sur^ 
render. Kot one-fourth of that gallant charging 
column, composed of the flower of the Virginia 
troops, escaped. All the others were killed, 
wounded, or captured. Stuart's cavalry failed 
to co-operate, because thoy unexpectedly met ths 
tJnion cavalry under Gregg about four miles east 
of Gettysburg, and a battle ensued which pre<* 
vented Stuart's turning the flank. Meade, when 
the attacking colimin of Pickett had been routed| 
ordered a general advance, which drove back the 
onemy, and thus the contest closed. The Gon* 
federates lost 16,000 and the Unionists 3,000 in 
this third day's battle. Lee fully expected that 
Heade would follow up his advantage with an 
Attack, and awaited it during the night. Meade 
rested on the Held, and upon the morning of Juljf 
i held a council of war, which decided to remain 
quiet for a day and await the development of the 
enemy's plan. But Lee had already decided upon 
retreat, and was sending his trains and wounded 
•onth^west through the mountain passes toward! 
Eafferstown. Before ni^rht. as is usually the case 
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after great battles, a heavy rainstorm began, ttnder 
cover of which Leo made a swift retreat, leaving a 
strong rear guard to defend the mountain passes. 
Meade did not discover this until later, and then 
followed. Although the rains had swollen the 
Potomac, and Lee was compelled to intrench his 
position while awaiting the subsidence of the ^od 
before he could cross, Meade felt that his force 
was too weak for an attack, and Lee finally escaped 
over the river. This retreat from Gettysburg by 
lioe becan on the same day that Yicksbarg was 
surrendered to Grant, and they are the two joint 
events marking the beginning of the downfall 
of the Confederacy, which was afterwards able to 
do little more than conduct a defensive campaign. 
This great batt lefield of Gettysburg is now a 
vast expanse of hill and vale, with alternating 
forest, com and grass fields, d.otted over with 
monuments and marking posts designating the 
positions of the two armies. Nearly a quarter of 
a century after the contest I made a survey of the 
field as it exists now with time and care softening 
the asperities of war. Going southward from 
Gettysburg to Cemetery-hill, ** Jenny Wade's 
house "is on the roadside. She was the only 
woman killed in the battle, and was accidentally 
shot by |}he Confederates while baking bread, it 
was said for the Union troops. Mounting the 
Cemetery-hill beyond, its strength as a defensive 
position is at once recognized, the declivities 
falling off abruptly on almost every side. Hera 
guns were placea protected by hastily-constructed 
lunettes, and guns and lunettes are now there in 
the identical positions, with monuments recalling 
the locations and achiov^ements of the regiments 
holding the place. This rounded hill stands as a 
prominent landmark overlooking the town and 
surrounding countrv* The cemeterv. was then a 
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little village graveyard, its chief tomb being that 
of James Gettys, atter whom the town was named. 
The greater part of the hill outside the graveyard 
then was rough and rocky, but the Government 
took a tract of 17 acres and made a national 
cemeterv for the interment of the dead soldiers 
who fell on the field. Here lie S,512 bodies, ol 
.whom nearly 1,000 are the unknown dead. A 
magnificent monument stands beside this mass ol 
graves, which are arranged in a semi-circle. The 
figures of War, Histoiy, Peace, and Plenty sit at the 
.base of the shaft, which is surmounted by a statue 
of Liberty. The greensward has the finest shade 
trees, chiefiy evergreens, scattered over it, and the 
rough hill which was the centre of the Union line 
of Mtttle has been converted into a most charming 
place. This cemeterv was consecrated during the 
Tear following the battle, and in the services 
■President Lincoln made his famous ** twenty-line 
address," of which the WesiminsUr Eeview said— > 
^' This oration has but one equal, in that 
pronounced upon those who fell during the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War ; and in one 
respect it is superior to that ^eat speech. It is 
not only natural, fuller of feeling, more touching 
and pathetic, but we know with absolute certainty 
that it was really delivered. Nature here really 
takes precedence of art, even though it be the aH 
of Thucydides.*' The formal oration in oonse* 
crating uie cemetery^ was delivered by Edward 
Everitt. The President was requested to sav e 
few words by way of dedication. It is related tnat 
he drew from his pocket a crumpled piece of paper 
on which he had written some notes, and then he 
spoke with almost inspiration : — 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers broughl 
forth upon this continent a newnation.conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the propo6iti«n that all men are created 
equal. ^?t we are engaged in a great civil war. testing 
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^l^etiier tbat patloa, or i^ny nation, so Doneelved and tA 
abdicated can Jong endure. We are mot on a gre«it baJt|ot 
field of that war. Wo are mot to dedipate a povtioi} of it t^i 
the final resting place of those who here gave their li^os that 
that nation might livo. It is altogether fitting and propel 
tliAt Tve fdiouid dp this. But, in a larger sense, we cannol 
^dlc^tpy we cannot con^ecratOt we o^nnot hullow thii 
groi^pd. The br^e men, living and dead, who Htnigglefi 
Eere have consecrated it far above o^r jjpwer ib add Q$ 
Retract. The world wilj little note nor long remembei 
krhat we say here, but it can never forget what they dii 
Dere. it 18 tor u», «ue Uvmg, rather to be dediosted bMi 
fo the unliniehed work iha.% tney have Ji^«hu» f ap w poUj 
earricd on. It i^ ri^tb^ for us to be here dedicated to \\i 
ereat task remaining before us — that froin these hopoure^ 
Head we taire increased devotion to the cause for wnich 
they hare gave the last full measure of devotion— that we 
^ere highly resolve that the dead shall not have died ia 
vain—that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth 
pi freedom, and that government of the people, by th9 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the eartn. 

Irrom th© cemetery is seen the red-topped cupola 
ef ^he Luthoraij Seminary, over a mile away 
across the intervening valley, the most ponspicuou^ 
landmark of the Confederate line. To the north- 
east is Barlovsr's knoll, now a grain field,. wherQ 
the woujided Barlow fell into the enemy's Jiands. 
and the Confederate General Gordon, in th«^ miJs^ 
of the battle, succoured him and sent a flag ot 
truce through the lines to bring hia wife to nurs0 
him, thus saying his life, 'i'wenty years later. 
Goraon:and Barlo«ir accidentally ipet, and rocajlea 
this great service which cemented their frj^ndship. 
The '^ Grand Army of tho Republic " hofi S$ 
annual encampn^ent every July on the Cemetery^ 
hill. Off to the south-east, covered with tinjber, 
is Culp's-hill, protruding eastward beyond the 
Hdgo. It Is strewn with boulders, and its trees 
to this day show marks of the fierce fighting. It 
was from tnis hill that tho terrific canr.onado wa9 
pour^ into the„" Louieiftfta Tigers " which broke 
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np their attack upon the cemetery, The 2d 
Maryland (Confederate) Re^ment have thei# 
pionument and niarkic|9f stone on Calp'o^hill, 
oixowing the point to which they advanced, when 
on the Boeond day they got poB^ession of part d 
this natural stronghold . Out of the south-eastern 
elope of the bill Sow Spangler's Springs, where it 
is said that on the morning of that second day, 
when both lines of battle were formed and this 
was neutral nound between tbem,the soldiers from 
both mingled peacefully to get water. Southward, 
tiie Emmottsburg road leads right over th0 
yalley that was the hotly-contested second and 
third days' battle ground between the ridges. Ife 
gradually diverges from the Union lines, and 
oroBses the level fields over which came Pickett'd 
famous charge* Monuments, some being of great 
paerit, line tnis road. At the riffht hand cS General 
Bickles^s line, which was so venemently attacked, 
is the monument of the First Massachusetts Begi<« 
ment, the finest on the field. It represents uie 
landscape view of the enemy'c^ line as seea 
from the advanced position on which these troopa 
stood. This is most exquisitely carved in tho 
granite, and a soldier stands, rifie in hand, keenly 
U>oking for the foe, This splendid piotore is ouA 
upon a block welshing many tons. That war-lik* 
landscape is a quiet pastoral scone to-day, with 
cattle feedihg and birds singing. The front of 
Sickles^s advanced lino was composed largely of 
Uassachusetts troops, and that State has liberally 
■cattored its beautnul monuments alona this road, 
which was the Union line most of t&e distano9 
to the ** peach orchard.'' 

In the fierce fighting of this peach orchard ^ 
Sickles lost a leg, The line bends sharply back- 
siround the orchardi and here the attack was i»ad« 
/qn b«tb eijies, !tbegredteet eai^ hail»t«atidw» 
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to roplant poach trees as the old ones fall, ana 
lifere are monumente of exquisite finish, represent- 
ing riflemen ready to fire «nd other appropriate 
emblems of active warfare. Massachusetts was 
almost the first State to begin the work of mark« 
ing the positions held by the troops, and nearly 
every regiment and battery has a fine monument. 
The other States, however, are emulating the 
example. Alongside the peach orchard is the 
** wheat-field,'' now a grassy meadow, hardly to be 
realized as a scene of such fierce lighting and 
terrible slaughter. We then go down among the 
cm^fB and boulders into the " Devil's Den," a 
ravine through which flows a stream coming from 
the orchard and wheat-field, and separating them 
from the vast rocky eminences of the Round Tops 
that tower beyond it. The faces of the rocks bear 
many bullet marks, for they flew about numer- 
ously on the eventnil second day in the contest 
to carry Little Round Top, which is a pile of 
beetling sandstone crags reared high above the 
ravine. The Devil's Den is now devoted to the 
peaceful pursuit of photography, and the bullet- 
marked crags form an excellent background. Tho 
sloping fields stretching up the stream above 
the Den are known as the ** Valley of Death," and 
were literally bathed in blood. Among these 
rooks some of the monuments are appropriately 
made of the boulders that are so numerous. 
Mounting Biff Round Top by a toilsome path 
among the rocks, an elegant view is given from an 
observatory over the surrounding country for many 
miles. The hill has tall timber growing, which is 
preserved as it was in tho battle. Gettysburg is 
seen more than three miles northward, liehind the 
cemetery and its monument and waving flag. 
All the way between the lines held bv tne con- 
teii<$«i: |iia&^ fii» J^_tcao«d« »nd w Lx>kdowxi] 
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from above into the fatal peach orchard, wheat« 
field, and Devil's Den. where Sickles's men were 
slaughtered. The Bcutnem view stretches far over 
Maryland and Virginia, the entire country being 
now a broad expanse of cultivated fields, with 
patches of forest interspersed. Oomint; down 
again and crossing an intervening ravine, we 
climb the less elevated heights of Jjittle Bound 
Top, which were the scene of stubborn charge and 
coimter-charge and much bitter fighting. Among 
the crags on the summit stand cannon to repre« 
sent the battery that was dragged up there to 
hold the place, and the monument of the Kinety- 
first Pennsylvania Regiment which supported the 
^ns. The steep decHvitv in front goes sharply 
aown to the Valley of Death, which spreads off 
to the DeviPs Den on the left. The peacn ordbard 
and wheat-field — now the greenest grass — are 
beyond. To the westward is the long fridge of 
timber marking the Confederate position on 
Seminary Bidge, and far off to the north waves 
the flag over the cemetery which was the centre 
of the Union line. From this spot, which waa 
the left of the Union line, is given a charming 
view of almost the entire field of Gettysburg 
stretching at our feet. The steep side of Little 
Poimd Top has carefully preserved upon it the 
long piles of boulders wnidi the soldiers hastily 
built for breastworks, and all about are moiiu<« 
ments marking the different positions. i 

A park has been formed by the railway along* 
side of Little Eound Top, and it is a populax 
resort for excursion parties, who have only to 
mount the hill to get a place to see the great 
battlefield. Many thousands come here during 
the spring and summer, and the town frequently 
has to take care of crowds numbering threo or four 
timQ9 its population. Hcarly evoiybody dimbf 
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the Rotmd Tops, snd then th^ return ootih aioiy 
the av«mie opened upon the Union line ci batUe. 
vhich is bordered with monuments. The linee of 
breastworks are preserved, and ther finally bring 
OS to the point upon lower ground where the stone 
w^ls angle »o tliat a gore in the line, as it were, 
is thrust out towards ihe enemy just beyond a 
little grore of trees whose foliage expands mndi 
in the form of an open umbrella. Here ^e 
Twentieth MastachusettsKegiment (whose colonely 
Paul Kevere, was killed) have brou^t a huge 
boulder of conglomerate, weighing 19 tons, from 
their New England home, and set it up ss their 
monument. Ihis rounded, pudding-shaped stone^ 
upon which many of them had played in early 
youth,marks the most important spot on the battle- 
field. The umbrella^haped grove of trees along- 
side was the object towards which the march of 
Pickett's men was directed in the famous though 
terribly destructive charge. The angle of the wall 
not far away is where Armiotead and his handful 
of supporters got over the lines and had their 
short and desperate contest closing the battle. 
This was the lowest ground on the line, the ridge 
being higher and more readily defended both north 
and soutn ; and hence it was selected as the point 
of attack, upon which for two hours the sroater 

Sart of the terriiic cannonade was directed from 
emiuary Kidge. The fields in front are level and 
open, and across them came the marching column 
ef Confederates, receiving a galling fire in 
front and flanks. There was nothing to shield 
them, and the gallantry of the movement has 
never been exceeded, alwough its expediezio^,,in 
Ihe face of such risks, has always been criticized. 
The charge might, however, have succeeded had 
the flanking cavalry movement been succesa- 
fuU m>an whicb h^o depended to attack th« 
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tJnionist rear. The cavalry battle nearly torn 
^iles east of Gettysburg, which stopped this move- 
ment, is also marked by a monument erected at 
the centre of the fight, now a potato field. But 
the tablet that is regarded with most interest at 
Gettysburg is upon the scene of the first day's 
battle, a short distance north-west of the town, 
Just inside the ed^o of a grove of trees, which is 
carefully preserved, stands a plain granite block 
on the spot where General Keynolds fell. He 
was the chief Unionist commander next to Meade, 
imd is regarded from his untimely death as the 
^iuru^ ol the battle ou tUo iioi-tliern side, as 
Armistead is on the Southern. Each died in 
•ction, Reynolds hurrying forward troops, and 
Armistead leading a gallant but hopeless cnarge, 
The former was a Pennsylvanian and the latter 
ft Virginian. Yet the animosities of that exciting 
time have been so far healed th.nt Pickett's sur- 
viving Virginians visited Gettysburg this summer 
fts the guests of the Pennsylvania soldiers whQ 
repulsed their famous attack. 

XXIV.— THE BLUE JUNIATA. 
Beyond Harrisburg the originally-constructed 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad secures its 
westward route from the Susquehanna river" to the 
main range of the Alleghany Mountains by going 
up the beautiful valley of the Juniata river. 
Originally the journey was made in a combination 
of rail«-cars, stages, and canal barges. Fifty-one 
years ago David Stephenson came over here, and 
in 1836 he wrote that he travelled the entire 
clistance from Philadelphia across the Alleghany 
Mountains to Pittsburg, then 395 miles by the 
route ol the State works, in 91 houird. at a cost ot 
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£3, or about 2d. per mile ; and that 118 miles of 
the journey, which he calls ** extraordinary," 
were performed on railroads, and 277 miles on 
canals. This line over the mountains was ope- 
z^atc'd nearly 20 years, and was a main route of 
travel between the seaboard and the West. The 
railroad from the Delaware river to the Susque- 
hanna was the first stage ; then a canal was used 
ftlong the Juniata to Hollidaysburg, at the eastern' 
base of the mountain ; a portage railroad, mado 
up of inclined planes, carried tne route over the 
^leghany Mountain from Hollidaysburg to Johns- 
town ; and another canal led from Johnstown 
down the Conemaugh and Alleghany rivers to 
Pittsburg. The method of goods transport was 
by making canal barges in sections, which were 
run upon railway trucks on the land, and joined 
together to make boats for the canals. The port- 
age railroad was an ingenious device, which! 
crossed the mountain at Blair's Gap, 2.826ftJ 
above the sea level, and was 36 miles long. It had 
ten inclined planes, five on each side of the moun- 
tain, each making a rise, varying by the nature of 
the surface, from 13<)ft. in the smallest to 307ft. in 
the largest. The steepest face of the mountain is 
towards the east, and the railway from Hollidays- 
burg to the summit, though only ten miles long,' 
rose 1,898ft., while on the western slope the de- 
scent in 20 miles was but 1,172ft. The gradients 
varied from one in ten to one in 14, and each plane 
was worked by a 30-horse power engine ; a de- 
scending and an ascending train being attached to 
the cable at the same time, anH three loaded 
wagons, each carrying three tons,being considered 
enough for a single draft. Twenty-four wagons,^ 
carrying 72 tons, could go over a plane in an hourj 
and this was ample, as the traffic was not over 300 
tons per _dayt Mr. Stephenson wroto that ha 
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Btarted from Hollidaysburg at 9 in the morning to 
go over the portag^e, reached the summit at noon^ 
Btopped there an hour» and arrived at Johnstown 
at 5 p.m^ seven hours being occupied in going 3d 
miles. The portage was abandoned in 18M, wnen^ 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad was completed over tho' 
mountain. Remains of the old canals and of the 
portage, which in its day was regarded as a most 
marvellous work, are seen all along the route from, 
the Juniata westward. They cost the State of 
Pennsylvania nearly £4,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Kailway upon leaving Harri»* 
burg ruDS northward alon^ the bank of the iSusque* 
hanna river for a few miles^ and passes extensive 
railway 3'ards north of the town, with their aggre-i 
gations of cars laden with goods of all kinds, where, 
the Pennsylvania system assorts its traffic for the! 
main routes east and west or the branch lines! 
north and south along the Susquehanna, or leading! 
in different directions into the interior. Soon the 
line approaches the great wall of the Kittatinnv' 
mountain range, standii^ up in front, through 
wliich the river breaks atliauphin Gap, where the 
range is notched down magniiicently for the stream 
to make its passage, with the distant blue rangen 
of the AllQghanies see'nthroughthe opening beyond.' 
They are long ridges of ^ rounded-topped and 
tree-clad peaks stretcming far^ioross oona&y, Th^ 
railway curves grandly around to the westward a» 
RockviUe, just below the gap, and Grosses thej 
Susquehanna upon a bridge two-thirds ofamil« 
long. The water is full of rocks and shallows^ 
and has little grass-covered islands scattered about^ 
and the pebbly bottom can be plainly seen as the 
•urrent swiftly bubbles over ifc. Splendid viewa 
are given from this bridge both up and down the 
river ; and, reaching the western bank, the railwayj 
^ums imrthvdrcl again., mns tiaovgkAbPJSVif% MM 
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past ridge after ridge auxiliary to the Kittatinny^ 
which have been broken down by the river to mako 
its passage. The JS^orthern Central Railway cornea 
up from Baltimore, keeps company for a short 
distance, and then crosses the river upon a bridfite 
above the gap for its long northern journey into 
Kew York State. A broad cove makes the Fenn*<B 
itylvania line streep around to the westward, and 
it thus be^jfinS the mountain passage taking it 
through 200 miles distance amon^^ and across tha 
various Alleghany ranges, displaying some of thd 
most magnificent scenery on the Axnerican 
Continent. This ride opens a region of historical 
tnteresb, where in the colonial aays there were 
frequent Indian frontier wars and sturdy battling 
with the savages by the early settlersi who wer« 
tuually of the hard, Scotch-Irish race, who mak^ 
Buch good pioneers in a new country. The railway 
runs through Perry County, lying between the 
Kittatinny ranfe and the next western ridge, th« 
Tuscarora Mountain. We pass Duncannon and it0 
iron mlll8.and then, leaving the Susquehanna,start 
up the '' beautifiil blue Juniata,'' which has been 
the theme of more song and romance than alxnosi 
•ny other American river. 

f'or 100 miles this river of magnifioept acen^x^ 
flows from the eastern faoe of the main ran^ o| 
Ihe AUeghanies,breaking through ridge after ndgej 
snd presenting a superb series tsi landscapts iLiui 
mountain views. Its route is a succession of betidii 
now runniBjg fov miles north-east along the baa# 
of a towencg ridge, and then tumixig east oi 
aouth**ea6t to go through it by a romantic pasii 
The Pennsylvania line follows the winding rivm 
closely, ana its glena and mountains and evef# 
ohan^ing views are an almost aidless panoranuM 
Massiveness, softness of outline, and variety «[4 
m j»p^liariti^ ol the Juoiata mtmmJ* Th« 
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nVdr is a small one, not oattying a gtaal vciamii 
of water in ordinary seatfons^ and It seeois to hm4 
made its irorious immnifdn passages and ove]r<»omii 
the obstacles in its palih as much by siratdgy a« 
by poweir. At times it dashes boldly againi^ tli| 
wall and rends it asunder, emd then it windl 
around the obstruotion ot oreeps yrv^ily threi^ 
«d(}ludod gl6ns< At ^7«\rious pta<«00 ^le mocmtam 
iran^os appear to bare retired ^om H^ BtMuai| 
tearing only isolated hills new it. But the tetsoej 
mountains, towdcing laree-oovared elcrpes, fkxii 
ientitLel-tlike hills hate all beett «Loiude4 kati 
founded forms by the action ^ itJie elei^i^tE^ 
leaving few naked rochs or abrv|^ nreeipioes'te 
atartle ot to mar the rdgulaHtiea-. ol tl^ naKfrdl 
tteauties of the seehery, ^^r^beve clad m the 

rm foliage oi uatUre. The Tallejrs and ihuch oi 
•lopes are onltivatdd, ^^jpapti-odlotffed field! 
Vttiining up to the fringe of forest tr^eesiqrowm^ 
the summits of the ridges. Mvety ohange «o{ S1il|k^ 
ihiiie or shadow and the steady prograes of t^ 
aeasona give new tints .to tbdsegl&ii0ai|dlB<nai^ 
tains t In the deeper talley d tiie s^er almost 
6V6rftree has it6 eteepit^ vine^ and thae^i aN 
Often festooned In garfabas oVeif sat erah fjret] 
tint of gresA is giVen by: the varyiag foki^. Xtt 
railway at some places crosses brbid an^w^Ni 
^tincted Valleys, while at others t^ raivina ii so 
tkirrow that the route has to be ca^ed but fif tin 
mrerhaiMfing rocksyora tunnel plerdeStha n umnt ai i 
spur tnstt blocks the war. The rif er is ^ 
tottdousin smna teses that ihe roadway haa 'Gf 
arose «»d reoross upon bridge alter ^Jridg^. so thAf 
«V6fy moment presents a new soohe to-tce a#ii^ 
mol4ttg train < This renowned river, in ita eotinf 
iBsmtoUg Ihesd monntaiii ranges, passes tewagh fua 
displays nestflythe whole dt tfa/d geological fCRll. 
tPi^n of Penflsylvlttua* ; jnie^p,tim^ireiis.«a 
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to tbe Msiward of tiie SoBqaehanna, and the 
bittibiinotw coalfields begin on the westerz 
Allejriiany slope^ so that the river cuts throu^l 
a rode stratification something like six miles ii 
thickness. As we glide along upon a sweltenn^ 
^7/ a srtmmer thnnderstorm comes up with litth 
warning and deluges the train. The locomotivei 
however, rushes through the torrent, with thi 
sharp thtmder-claps reverberating amoi^ the hills, 
and quickly the snower passes, and bright sW 
ahitie follows, with the vegetation green an( 
pleiasing and the atmo^here freshened by th( 
ttorm. Ahead of ns appears the Tosearora Gap 
where the Mountain seems to open just enough ti 
let the river pass through,and, entering the fforge 
the huge tree-clad hilu stand up on either nand 
giving,' V as the fleecy clouds left by the storo 
«nwfap their summits^ the bluish-purple tingi 
thatisliie distinguishing feature of the rivet 
•cenety, and is often seen among the hills of Scot 
lahd. We rush by more iron furnaces, with thes 
outhrinff stacks of nii; iron and slas heaps, anc 
pass the little town of Newport, the place of 
wliest iettfement in this region, standing on tho 
|>ictnresque Buffido Creek. wnere,at the l^ginnincf 
ol iAie present century, tne entire place consisted 
of four small log cabins. 

This was the land of the Tuscarora Indians, one 
of the tribes of the *^ Six Nations,'' and the rail- 
wmy and canal, both hugging the river bank, enter 
Juniata CcEunty, whichis enclosed between the 
Tosearora range and the next western ridge, the 
Toxkey Mountain,whidi rises on the northern oank 
of ib» river. This noted and beautiful Tuscarora 
valky was a region of terrible Indian conflicts 
•ad massacres in the early days. The first fort 
built there by the whites was bnmt by the savn^s, 
Stt4 sreiy settlor^ either killed pr carried Qff into 
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captivity. Here alao occurred the '• Grtumhaprtf^t 
war "> between the Tusoaroras and DelawaMU 
^ese rival tribes had villages on opposite baoki 
of the river, and one day uie childim got into % 
dispute about some graisshbppers. The womM 
espoused their cause, and this drew in the men, i^ 
bloody battle following. Passing the town of 
]Vf ifflin, another mountam range stretches across 
our path — ^the great rid^ formed bj the Shad# 
and the Blue Mountains. ^The nver flows £o^ 
miles through a long and narrow corge between 
them^ and its course as we ascend is bent aromia 
towards the south-west. These are the famona 
*^ Lewistown Narrows." ^e railway running 
upon one river bank ana the eanal upon the othef) 
as they pass through this deep and romantioi 
canyon. At interval a glance is momentarily g^ 
at a beautiful vista view as we quickly pass wam^ 
pretty glen, while the cloud shadows slowly movs^ 
over the dark green mountain sides. Broken, slMy^ 
stones cover much of the slopes of the hills, and an 
we emerce from the gorge into the broader valley 
above, the thriving borough of Lewistown nestleft 
at the base of another great mountain, with it# 
steeples rising above the red brick houses, l^isi 
is a beautiful place, where the Juniata crosses tha. 
outlet of the charming Kishicoquillas TalW»l 
coming down from am<»)g the hills to the norttHl 
ward. Here lived the famous Loffan in the lasl 
century, the chief of the Mingos and Oayugas, itm 
most renowned Indian of Pennsylvania, whos» 
fame is on a par with Powhatan and King PhiU|i, 
and whose speeches, preserved by Th<»na« 
Jefferson, are aeclaimed by the American school 
boy in probably much better Bnglish than tiogan.: 
ever knew. He was stalwart, of giant mould and. 
neady 7ft. high. He lived at Lcmn's S^iagp hit 
th^ TaU$z«.aiMl was th0,)^«i^A^t)i# viutamai^ 

n-a 
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Wh«it tiua frontier, however, became too Well 
■dttMl iot him to kikiger find the deer upon which 
be Mb^fliedy selling their sMns to the k^ders, 
itogtim tneved westward to the Ohio river, near 
Wheelibg. Here hie family was, without proved^ 
li^>a, mo0b ^nielly massacred, and this turned 
£ogati^s love for the white man to an intense 
hwtred. He became an implacable foe, and wreaked 
torfible and almoiSt indiscriminate vengeance 
d&til' he was killed in the 8hawnee wars be5rond 
the (^k>, having Joined ^at hostile tribe. The 
'iXiiwifttown Karrowii " is ^e finest, mountain 
pttMB of the Juniata, the peaks rising precipitously 
<||«f l,O00ft< above the river, and the ranges 
8to«tehing mcore thMi eight miles, their densely- 
iro^>4ed slopes giving the gorge an appeatance of 
deajpest gloom. The site of Lewistown, at the 
vfeAfm entrance to the canyon, is one of the most 
{lietQFeiqne among the Alleghanies. 
' ih% receding hills above Lewistown make & 
bl^ad valley, enclosed by distant mountain 
rItMBS, hi which the crooked river meanders 
Wk& wayward course, the railway crossing and ro- 
ctossing it.Asweglideoverthe stretch of farmland, 
t^ passengers in the bn^et^coach avail themselves 
of the opportitoity of having their little tables set 
alongside ih^ ear windows, and upon them a lunch 
is spread. T^e children run about the coach, looh 
briefly oubof the windOws,and have a good time, the 
air having bfcen freshened by the summer storm 
tirat just passed over us. Then comes along that 
c^eileRi aend of American railway invention tho 
'••tttiin boy,*^ who makes steady perambulations 
thresh the coa^^ios at ten-minute intervals to 
B^l irnits, candy, pop-oom, travelling hats, fans, 
the latest novels, newspapers, photographs, and 
v^trBol ; tiius mf^tms, as it were, a p^ripatetia 
Amu ktefedly i«oyideil l^ the ndlwaj $o be^iiiWi 
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the tedium or the journey. The |>6r8i8tenee ol 
this youth is one of the traits of the eonntiy^ andt 
whatever happens ho is sure to marah tkroix^ Urn 
ooach every tew minutes offering sosnithiog ile# 
for sale, crying his wares in stentoriam tdnes* Tfas 
brood valley we are crossing has fine fannsy and 
distflaya much good a^ioulttnre, and as w^ traverst 
yb tne dark outline of Jack's Moimtaiii gcadtiai^ 
rises in front of us, this heibg l^e- ttext western' 
range the Juniata pierces in its outflow. Oroesili^ 
the winding stream twioe to avoid its gmAiiam 
into double loops, we go throujo^ the nllage of 
Mount Union and, turning westward, pass inter 
another gorge. Here, in tne early cdonial. dttfmi 
John Anderson, an Indian trader, penetaMed, mk 
with his companions was murdered by tha s a t r M fst tf 
Hence the name of " Jack Anderson's Moutitmn '^ 
v/as given the range^ and similarly to the raviiie f 
but time is too limited among these enterprisinflr 
people to peTinit of such elaborate titles, anc^ 
therefore they have been shortened into^^ Jack's 
Mountain " and " Jack's Narrows." fhe pads 
is even narrower than that ^t Lewistown, a(nd tt^' 
prolusion of broken stones and shingle covetin||^ 
the hillsides is almost appalHng. Ths river can* 
tracts as it is ascended, and the limestone strate 
scorn to stand almost upright, and give an eoco^ 
lent opportunity for geological stody. This gotgo 
trarsfera ua from Mifflin to Huntingdon Couniy, 
and qE to the southward is the Broaa Top Moun«f 
tain, a region with vast deposits of tiemi4xiti2* 
minoiis coals, to reach which branch lines go ool 
from the main stem, both at Mount Union and ol 
Huntingdon, which i#e are approaching. Upon the 
latter line are located the noted Bedford Spri»||Sy 
Uio chief Fennsylvaniau resort tea: invalids. 

Huatingdon, 97 miles west ol lEsardBbvaeg, is 
find cdlbost 01^. largest iKfl^ tt 
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W$s the ancient '' Standing Stone " where th«) 
Inidiana eame for centoriet to hold their grand 
•oonciUy and the pioneer white men arrived here 
in X7M. The town is built of brick, and has a^ 
tiiriflqr and bosiness air, and it is the present ter* 
miaation of the osef olness of the canal which has 
00 long kept ns company, but which has been, 
at>andoned and has fallen into ruin above. The 
*f Standing Stone *' of Huntingdon was a granite 
eolninny erected by the Indians, about 14rt. high, 
and 6in. square, covered with their hieroglyphics. 
When the whites came^ the Indians, who treasured 
Ibe stone almost as an idol, carried it away to the 
m^tward. This '' Standing Stone " is engraved 
on tilM otty corporation seal, being surrounded by 
BkmntKiDa and making an ap^priate sjnnbol. 
Bs Indian eauivalent of " Oneida " is preserved 
%i the name of a township across the river. Selina, 
«llO was the Countess of Huntingdon in 1767 or 
j^ieabouts, has the honour of being immortalized 
m the name of this beautifully-located chief city 
oi tl^e blue Juniata, she having been a benefactor 
(rfthe University of Pennsylvania, whose provost 
ilttbat time, Dr. William Smithy afterwards 
beoame the proprietor of this town site, and thus 
Btmembered her generosity. The whole of thit 
riiffioo, and in tSat almost the entire Juniata 
Tioley, is a producer of iron ores, and furnaces are 
consequently frequent along the line. Oroeaing 
and recrossing the stream, now called the Little 
Juniata, the railway hews its way among the clifTs 
and riogos above Huntingdon, througn a rough 
oountry that gives very liUle cnanoe lor agricul- 
tora. Quacries abound, each with its outlying 
viUi^ of comfortable operatives^ dwellings, 
getting out the limestone tor the iron furnaces. 
Bridge after bridge carries the route across the 
mmasd atcoaiPband aplmiUdaouAitheatrea of 
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forest coyered hills are presented by the gweeping 
bends of the constantljr-curvin^ rivnlet. Tnltolt 
the region of the *' Sinking Spring/' % rttnarkable 
waterconrse, which originally appears in a oavef 
where it comes out c3 an arcned opening witb 
enough water to turn a laTge mill. Below this 
mill it disappears undergronnd| and its concealed 
current can be heard t&ough fissures, bubbling 
handreds of feet below. Fmrther on the ttream 
comes again to the surface, flows some distanoe, 
and then enters another cave. It passes undei 
Care Mountain, reappears, and finalfy flo#s into 
the Juniata* probably as remarkable a stream is 
its mutations as this country can produce^ 

We have gone steadily up tne romantic rivet 
until it has dwindled to a small creek. Its routs* 
has brought us through range after range, aiM 
finally to the eastern base of tne main rangis of thf 
Alleghany Mountains. Here the line tumi 
sharply to the south-west to run along the base oi 
the mountain ridge, and thus it leaves the Littli 
Jtmiata, the source of which is not far away. Al 
this turning point, where three valleys come %x^ 
sether and in a most nicturesaue situation, ii 
TytonQ^ the outlet to the greatest bituminous coaW 
producing region in America, the Clearfield coal 
measures. Tnese lie on the slopes of the Alle« 
ghanies. to the northward, and branch railwajrs 
bring down to l^rrone the rich and exhaustlesa 
l»*oduct of these prolific coal pits^ and give enor- 
mous traffic to the Pennsylvania Imes. xVrone is 
a railway creation, not yet 40 years old, standing 
in a romantic situation at the entrance to the 
Bald Eagle valley, 112 miles west of i&mrisburg. * 
Its growth is a type of the rapidly-expanding > 
American railway junction, where swelling traffio ' 
attracts a constimtly-increasing population. Its 
three tributarv valleys stretch in opposite direo* 
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jle Yalley goiiig off north-east, 
be Jtmiftta TsUeylBOuth-oasfc, ittjcT the Ttickahbe 
vAliey ,»teng the baae of th6 Allfjghany Mountain 
towardis the .Bouth-woat. Bevetail branch linea 
W*i© ifl ftt Tyrone, inclnding the Bald Eagle 
Vallej^j th6 Tjftone and Oleartield, and the Lowis- 
"kvLtg Otttiire tailwajrs. eaeh bringing its tribute o£ 
c^&i imd tmber. The Pcnnaylvania main line 
eostiaues touth^^est along the hhae of the moun-^ 
tain izk the Tuekahoe ralley to the point selected 
iot iti aieent to cross the top of the ridge. We 
h$(T^ now eoiiie into Blair County, and the lino 
Mksaea more ore mines and blikst furnaces^ and is 
laid along the bottom of the valley, between the 
All^hany Mountain and the Brush Mountain 
cM^ tile Botith-eiust. l?he rallej broadens into 
goo(l farmland, and appears to be comparatively 
well cultivated, although it is so closely shadowed 
by high inountains. Soon we run into Altoona^ 
Whieh Is the model Pennsylvania railway town^ 
with its yast oolleotions of railway shops and cars^ 
131 miks went o£ Hiurrisburg. Halting at the 
siflitioQ, we etaid ikt romdntio ride along the 
Jtmuitai with a pause before crossing; the main 
t^Ji^l^ny mountain rangot 
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MOUNTAINS. 
Tkt toi^n of Altoonft, standing at the ^asterzi 
buse of the Alleghany Mountain range, is probably 
the most dotnpletely representative railway towli 
of America, wnere so many thriving municipalities 
owe their origin and growth to the railway system^ 
Th0 in«n of Altoona are almost all railway 
it^rVantti ; it^ wotk ahd its fiensations are all of 
ih^ wtlwav fittld i and the dty £t^6lf is ^ntitolif 
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A recent creation of the PennBylvanii 'Bailroiid; 
That great company originally selected th/^ mUff 
then m the wilderness, for construction and'»epiii| 
shops, and, in on© way or another, the entiril 
population of 25,C00 are dependent upon tbo wil- 
uray for a living. Ml doiy fid night the tl»i»ir<4] 
steadily through in almost unbroken prMes$ioii| 
parrying the enormous traffic between the ictli^i^ 
seaboard and the MissiEsippi Valley. The Wss ^ 
iteam and snort of the locomotive; the ^^l^nging 
bell and zujable of the cars, fv^ alike tb» <mt^9p 
tainxnent and solace of the population, th« monov 
tony of this being at interval diversified 1^ thi 
bait of the through passenger traiiM to penait tiMi 
travellers to rush into the railway hotel for a hu^ 
paeal while on the wing. The east-bound gooai 
cars, after coming down the mountain, are ona 
alter another rolled over the long weigh-soala im 
front of the hotel porch, the down gra& inaWafl 
them to move by their own gravity. Twa a&S 
often snore ponderaua looc^otivea a9» hamaMaA 
together to haul the trains up the grade that baa td 
be climbed to the summit of the Alleghany rang*. 
From three to four tbouaand ears will Paaa 
through Altoona in a day, and onbnsyam 
recently the number baa sometiinea gone up ta 
i,500. Over 5,G00 men live in Altoona who wodk 
(or the railway, and there are veiv itw ia the placa 
who do not. The shops of toe Pen^syiTama 
Oompanv, which embraoa in aenarata groupa tb# 
lavgeqt locomotive building establiehment and tha 
moat extensive car-conatructionworka in Amerioa, 
cover liaa aores,and besides conducting the ropaiii 
lor the equipment of tha entif a railway, they lael 
year built 184 new locomotivea «nd4,?0Q na« oai% 
Xh^ejrapair«aioottatto voik m0B^Mja§mjm 
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month. Hie extensiye plant necessary may be 
isuigined whan it is known that the ii'ennsyivaDiB 
Cbmpany has ^,600 locomotives and 95,000 
passepger and goods cars^ in- constant use ; and 
that 3 its wheeled equipment di all kinds, 
numbering lOI^OOO, were stretched out upon A 
iinele line of railway, they would cover a space 
of 8D5 mUes^ or a distance from New York on the 
Pennsylvania line across New Jersey and 
renn^lvania, ^ and half-way over the ^te of 
Ohio. 

Less than 40 years ago this region was almost 
without inhabitants, when the railway projectors 
eame along and bought an old man's farm for 
£2,000 at the foot of the mountain as a site for 
their establishment. The town is now q>read over 
m long and comparatively narrow strip of ground 
upon the bottom and slopingsidesof the valley, 
Witii the railway and its yards and shops along ih» 
oen^e. To tl^ southward, the dark green ridge 
of Brash Mountain encloses the view, excepting 
where a notch in it, called the ''Kettle,'' opens a 
distant prospect of cray mountain ridges behind. 
9o ibe northward uie much higher range of the 
Alleghany Mountain stretches across the horizon, 
and extends far away to the south-west, with its 
•eHes of flat-topped ridges apparently blocking the 
onward progress of the railway. Thesound of bell 
ond whistle and the long line of smokes, seen far 
down the valley to the eastward, disclose the 
tailwav route that brought this settlement into 
fhe wudemess. The town itself has a hilly set 
of streets, with mostly wooden sidewalks, and 
not very well paved. Where the hills get too 
iteep for ordinary methods of horisontal locomotion, 
#ome of :these streets do not hesitate to climb 
etairways. and many of the wooden houses are 
Wnhea nr. above th# hiicl¥w»ys leading, -past 
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tnem. Beyond its great railway establirtiineiity 
however, Altpoca has little to soow the yititor. - 
American railroading, in the close competitioii 
of the rival trunk lines, has become iMgely • 
problem relating to the swift and cheap truisp<^«» 
tation of heavy weights. The American locomotiva 
and car grow larger and heavier every year, aod 
more and more work is gpt out of ttem, Looc^ 
motives are built in the Pennsylvania Compai^B 
shops at Altoona weighin|f GO tons, andgoodi 
cars that will carry a loiul of 80 tons^ uid, in fsct, 
these are becoming the standard in the goods 
traffic. 8ome of l£e locomotives perfo rm m vait 
amount of work. I was shown the mileaM 
record of passenger engine '' No. 998/' whick^ m 
1886 ran 103,981 miles, and the records of several 
others exceeded 70,000 miles. Of the goods engiitei^ 
ithe best record for the year was 61,^10 milii| 
several exceeding 60,000 miles. The 42 aoxes oi 
locomotive shops and the 76 acres of car shops sA 
Altoona are marvels, of industry, neatness, aik| 
thoroughness of work. The Americans are wooderii 
ful in the ingenuxir of their wood-working 
machinery, and in the car shops hundreds <v 
machines are almost automatically preparing ibM( 
different pieces of timber used in the oonstroctiofli 
and repairs of the cars, and are using up vast pilet 
of planks and boards in the processes, cuttixig ove^ 
three millions of feet in a month. All the sswdusli 
and shavings made by these maddnes ii^ 
immediately carried off throu^ gahraniBsd Iroq 
flues by powerful air currents^ and are thus 1^ 
out into bins alongside the boiler-hooses, whert 
tiiis refuse furnishes all the fuel used msteiia 
generation. Everjr piece entering into the oom 
struction of a car is made according to staadac^ 
patterns, thus facilitati^ both the odlgiiial wm^ 
struction and remors. ^Oie locomotiv0.ibooa alifll 
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0tnt«iii mimy elaborate and iti^enioud &iaotiin6i«i 
for working in iron and ste^l^ and the dkillod 
•ngineors who direct the eBtabliehment are 
tton^tMitly improving upon the classes of work 
titmea out* There are extensive wheel shops, 
•mith shops, and forget ; laboratories and test 
faiachinfti for testing all kinds of supplies, and the 
-peat aggregation of buildings is flanked at eithoi^ 
•nd hy enormouii round-houses for stabling th« 
iooomd^i^eg wk^n not out at work on the line. The 
9itmy of imptoyis are well-cared for and well paid, 
IMad I am told that most of them own theib 
IhrvlUniji, whieh are oomfortable houses, it being 
1^ ambition of each head of a family in Altoona 
to be ys own landlord. They, and m fact all of 
ftlui setvmnta of the Pennsylvania Railway, have a 
}* Belief 1 Association," to which each man, and 
illto the ^mpan3ry contributes, providing for thd 
Bftjaicat 4f Aipulated beneilts in oases of sickness, 
itoldesiitty or deaths. This system had been in 
bperatioii over a ye&i^^ and has already provided 
m note than 10,000 easesythe pajrments amounting 

6l»on»£4)000 to£6,000 monthly. It is noteworthy 
at ihd deaths are f^w, and the sickness cases are 
fHMudly two or t^eo times the number of 
ftoeidei^^ For a complete and concentrated 
Miii^tionof American railway activity Altoona 
••rtah^ takes the lead. 

i . 'EbiB tiyilw^ town under the . shadow of th4 
lAUe^anj^ Moimtains is about 1,160ft. elevation 
yboA tb« sea, and from it the railway starts upon 
1^ Itrftdiant of 9(^t, to the mile, to climb to the 
tttiaiait. The line is laid south-west along the 
•c^ oi tih« vidge, and gradually ascends its slopo, 
<ldadini over high banks and through deep outtingi 
Ittntatg ttie jpoaks, with the dark Brufih Mountain 
«Mtt alalr OS across the intervening valley, which 
l^cadaaU^ ftinks as the crradicnt risoB. There ai-t 
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«dtne attempts at fanning in the bottom of ihi& 
▼alley, and its hsad seesns to i^nn far u^ into tiA 
bide of the rid^e. To neeure the neceBdavy diettttK^ 
to overcome the elevation, the ongincon -httpre 
carried the line up one side of this indented valley 
to its head, whefbit divides intoiuro fl|naUerg>)aif(^ 
with an immense orag standing betifeeii' HlMfttk, 
Little streams flow through cacfa^ aiid betoW'tiA 
crag they are dammed to form a pntty lak^tMi 
as a water reservoir. Having ascended 0li9 tid^ 
t>f the valley, the railway at this place ^ by w biHli 
croSsini^ each of the smaller gletis by ^HlPttd 
emb^n£aients, is made to double upon Its^f ^ atti 
to mount still higher by mnning €ut>''«gpOnri-^ili 
opposite slope of the valley. This SKteopltig<«0##4 
is the famous Pennsylvania ^' Horseshoo,^** ixiA 
the huge jutting crag between the smaller gl9ni9,kl 
the face of which the railway curve is partly iwwttk 
is Kittannmg Point. Just kene is tlM ln^a^riatl 
^adicnt of the aSeent^ 97ft. to thai as&ile, and tkA 
exciting scene can be imagined as the traiB xnortM 
along one side of the valley, and the patsad^sroaa 
aee tne line, with its moving isnJai» ot^cor ^I'^M 
other side, and a yawning chasm beb^vmni*' At 
Kittaniiing Point is a sif^al station—^ little 
bwisa chalet, with lawn and flowers, a imtiia%ufd 
oasis in this dcsei-t of rocks asijjl J^H^I^ ^ 09t.tilf 
fougn mountain siac. Tiiis point wafi tMe lii)^ e§ 
the ancient Indian trail across the Aileghao^ 
&Lountain, in their laborious port«^ betweep llie 
Ohio and Juniata Valleys, and thus closely tfcfl 
the modern railway engineer foflowed the rouW 01 
the original road-maker among the red meo. ltd 
railway, after climbing tho southera^lopaof iie 
indented valley, cornea out upon the edge oi^ the 
zxiountain again to round it ana enter am^ther and 
higher gorgo pierced into tho ri^ge. . It is laid 
alomr the edncs of the qumb^ ifnd foaUy CQism ^% 
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place of fluperb outlook — AUegrippus — ^where the 
Hilwa3r iM carried h^ stupendotts work idong tlie 
faee el the precipice, while looking backward 
towards Alto<ma there is a noble view over the 
dark green and gray mountain ranges for miles 
iKwmy, Bidge after ridge stretches across the 
aoene far to the eastward, with the ha2y horizon 
ttlOidDg the picture behind AHoona, whose distant 
iBidEes seem far beneath us. The line winds 
i^lkmg the side of this second gorse, the mountains 
itpparentljr sinking as we approadi their tops/ and 
Mtehes of timl^r obstructing the view. The 
pioltoill of the gorge is almost hidden among the 
l#ees below, and over on its opposite side can h6 
Iraeed the route of the original portage railway; 
tl isw rude cabins and an occasional clearing vary 
the monotony of forest and rocks, while an iron 
fomace is located almost at the top of the moun« 
lain, where coals are mined and coke ovena 
burmng. Thus we come to the summit, and 
ioddeo^ rush into a long tunnel.2461ft.eleTatio& 
abote the sea, pierced through tne ridge, which is 
here about 2,400ft. high, and has colliers' cabina 
an its Tsry top. 

"We run through tlie tunnel from Blair intd^ 
Olunbria county, and halt briefly at Gallitzin. the 
most elevated station on the Pennsylvania line; 
^liis is a piining village of consiaerable size^ 
named in memory of the prelate-prince Demetrius 
Oallitain, of Bussia, who came to this frontier in 
2T99, and laboured for 40 years as a missionary 
Mriest among the hardy : pioneers, many of whom 
&e induced to come out here from his own land* 
Oambria county is an elevated table-land between 
Ihe top of the Alleghany Mountain and the next 
fidge to the westward, known as Laurel-hill, also 
inehiding the latter. Hie eastern ascent of the 
lllteghany is abrcpt and mc^ed.but the western; 
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slope Is comparatively gentle. Almost opon 
emeiging from the summit tuzmel, a dimilrallT^ 
rivulet appears^wbose waters go down through th« 
Conemaiign Eiver to the Ohio, and thence tCpoau^ 
the Mississippi Valley to the Gulf of Mejioo. Tm 
Pennsylvania Bailroad seeks its route down th« 
western side of the mountain and out of the 
Alleghanies by dosely following this Conemaugh 
Valley. It was at Loretto, five miles from the 
present railway route, that one Michael M'Guire 
eame to live in 1790, the first settler of Cambria 
county, his nearest neighbour being Thomas 
Blair, who lived on the top of the Allerfiany 
Mountain, at Blair's Gap, 12 miles away. Tbesio 
two pioneers about equally divided their time 
between fiditing Indians and wild beasts, and 
they had gauiereda few companions when Gallitsin, 
came as a missionary among them and built a rude 
log ehanel. He spent his fortune in his life-work 
of builaing up the town of Loretto, where he 
attracted a population of 3,000, chiefly Germany 
and Irish. He died in 1840, and his remains Ue* 
in front of the Koman Catholic Ohuroh. Thift 
settlement was the first nucleus of population iitf 
this elevated region, but subsequently the coal 
and iron deposits attracted the Welsh, and thaft 
thrifty and industrious race, coming in numbers, 
gave their familiar name of Cambria to the county^ 
and founded its flourishing town of Kbensburg, to 
which a branch railway runs nortb from CrMon^ 
Springs, about three miles from the summit o( 
fche mountain* fi*1r» >;' *'. ^ 

Cresson Springs, at an elevation of S^OOOft., ar« 
a popular summer resort, the attractions boincp 
tho cool, pure atmosphere and the medicind 
waters. The railway has built a fine hotel— tiM 
Mountain House— alongside the . line, wher^ 
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iJ^& oontp^rtopped towers rising above the trees a% 
ihd book qI\». pleasant, upward-sjoping lawa. 
Beyond thig boatelry tba train glides steadily 
idiawn hiU, but uppp a gradient not go stieep, and 
in $cmm^ ttiat 1b much tomer than on the ea«tera 
fiiSje •! tbe dpnntain*^ Coals 'Underlie tb© wbolcj 
country, and the stations are chiefly the villo^^ea 
ndjacent to coali)its and coke ovena, wber© long 
lines of laden cars await transport to market. Thd 
line skirts the upper waters of the Conemangb, 
which steadily grows into a. broader stream* 
3Itirough wild gorges, around sweeping bends, ove| 
high embankments, and into deep ro0kexpftva|;ion8^ 
the gradually descending railway winds along, anq 
the whole neighbouring regieai eeemfl to be ai^ 
ftlmost perpetual coal meaGure, with ontlete from 
the pits in many hillsides. The line crQ8fe9 and 
recrosses the crooked stream bubbling ove? ito 
rocky bed. At intervale long inclined planes 
are laid down the mountains to get the coale qut> 
and the colliers' cabins cluster ^bout tb^n^, wbilo 
frequent long coal-laden trains pi^s upon fee ei^ 
bonnd line. As we got further down the bro«4en^ 
ing and deepening Conemangb Valley, the^ 
scenery becomes more attractive. The bill? grow 
higher, lovely vistas open, and the gorges ar^ 
(deeper. Then we come to the town of Conemwgh, 
with its iron furnaces and villages on "both Biae«| 
of the river, which finally devetop into the IvJ^QH 
borough of J ohnstown. 

A little ^pace of £at land at tha jmustion ql 
Stoney Creek with the Conemangh was in eaely 
Ul]»es 101 Indian settlemenfi, known sa li^loliena- 

fawlingf A hvdy German pioneer, named Josepb 
S^imSi ouilt a cabin here m X791> and from bUQ 
ib# clurtiff of IJttlo bonse^ on the river bank nit tbe 
m^ ^fjtJM[ canal leading dawn to tbe Ohio beoamo 
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fronworliors came along, and they aoon chansred 
^.be name to Johnstown, JN'uture ctvrved out this 
jhico to enrich these metal workers, unci it is not 
ftirprioing iherefora that their mineo and 
firnacoc should have grown into the great works 
o; the Cambria Iron Company, tho most extensive 
inn and etcol corporation in America. The 
CQiomaiiph Valley hero is narrow and encloeed 
bvhigh iiille. Another deep valley with tho 
v}g!)r.ou3 fitream of Stoney Creek comes up from the 
80U"dnvard, %nd there are other glens and gorges, 
EO flat the region is practically a BerieB of deeply 
carved, elongated, narrow, radiating depreesione 
cut <lown in the tabie-iand. Within and about 
them iro clustered a population 'of oO.OOO, all of 
them qopeiidcnt in one way or another upon tho 
^eat i*on eotabliBliment, which employs somo 
S,000 mm in ifs varioup operations, No better seat 
for this vast industrj' could have been selected, 
for in the hill to the wcetward are the coalpits 
whose output jnakos excellent coke, while acroea 
the river, in tlie hiil to tho Bouthward, are coals, 
LToii ox'GB, and limostono. Climbing to tho hilltop 
north of the river wo overlook the enormous works 
which otretcli for a mile along the narrow valley 
and on both eidee of the river, with iU aggrcgatjop 
of fmnaces, shops, and foundries clustering cloeoly 
together, with many hundreds of operatives' 
dwell ingB spreading far along tho valley, and t}m^ 
making the town, which extendB through tho 
parrow winding^ gorge ahut in at tho west by 
Laurel Mountain. Smokes rise and cteam jeta 
puiF in Bbundftuce, with the cwift-fiowing river 
^pfvrklitig between and beyond ; oud just whtif 
tno opposite hilleidQ rises e]m3i^ih tk« Penp« 
sylTania BailroMiL forms a border with its pM»is| 
teaim. This oreat establif^iment contiimes . m 
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^oftlft Und eoko, and 150,000 tons of limestonei 
|Theae 1,350,000 tons of materials are oonyertel 
[into Bessemer rails and merchant steel of yariois 
pdods. In its varions processes, there are nuUe 
}400,000 tons of coke and :525,0O0 tons of pig-irotL 
;the latter bein^ converted into 240,000 tons tA 
irteel ingots, which in turn are made mto 125,^ 
^ns of Bessemer rails, S6,000 tons of wires, »nd 
i60,000 tons of merchant steel of rarions BtapeSj 
ftn output far beyond any other works in the 
leountry. This gives the railways a goods traffic 
making Johnstown the most important staticn on 
;|he line between Hairisborg and Pittsburg. ' 

This vast Cambria undertaking is the ontcrowth 
IdI mUm small charcoal furnaces, built naif a 
Wsotmy ago in the neighbourhood of Johnstown. 
{Whan t^ Cambria Iron Company was cbartered 
iR^^i^aafa ago the Pennsylvania line had just beei 
'iotim and tEe town had 2,000 people. T!ie shrewd 
{Walsh miiftal workers foresaw, however, that thii 
IMtmld baoome a diief seat of the iron induatzjj 
Wing to- the proximity of the ores and fuel an< 
pifm nUlwwy leading to market. At first bank 
i^it^ and destructive tires burning the mills gavi 
ika s^|en>rise a set4>ack, but the protective systen 
.•doivi€i4£y the Americans during the Civil War 
^«iid the adaptirtion of the Bessexaer and othei 
'<AlPPioved processes, cave the Cambria Comnanv i 
great impetus, it now nas ll blast lumaces, most 
of ttiSia of the latest patterns and largest capacity, 
with its own railways and full equipment. 
fieasemeir. mills, open hearth and merchant steel 
H^rks, roiling roills,and iron factories. The steam 
gimerating and puddling are entirely done by the 
cui^'4if natural gas, which costs less than coals, and 
ftleooDomi^ of labour. This iras. which comes 
out or th6 earth in various parts of Western 
EeiuugrlTania, through wells at high pressure, is 
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cjne of tbe modem appiianees thai haTe 
Cheapened manufacturing prooeeses wett of 
^lle^hanies. It is led in pipes to the oonsuxnaiii 
abd 18 fed under the boilers at Jolinstown at a 
I^eesure of a few ounces to the square inch. The 
eiltensiye use of thie gas as a steam generator has 
albost revolutionized manufacturing, besides 
ridding the atmosphere of much of the clouds of 
codlHsmoke it used to carry. This natural gas 
comes to Johnstown, through 10-inch pipes, laid 
underground, from the wells about 40 miles west- 
wardj the pressure as it progresses gradually, 
diminishing until it is about 201b. to the inch at 
the Csmbria Works. . 

The daily output of Bessemer steel ingots at^ 
Johnstovni has reached as high as 72& tons^ and 
all grades of steel are also made. The company 
builda 4U its own boilers and machinery in its 
shops, and carefully tests all its own products, 
and grades them for varying uses according to 
quality* It owns over 51,000 acres of mineral 
lands, and has also leased 1,000 acres of the best 
coking lands in the Connellsville region of Penn- 
sylvania, to the southward, where it has 500 coke 
ovens in operation. Their coal-mini]^ surface nea^ 
Johnstown covers 36 square miles. Their ore mines 
in the neighbourhood yield 75,000 tons, and their 
Michigan mines 350,000 tons of Bessemer ores 
annually. Some of the plant is upon an enormous 
scale. To one row of four huge furnaces are 
attached 12 "Whitwell stoves, and another row of 
eight |;igantic steam-pumps to make the blasts 
while m front is a battery of 40 boilers. Under 
these gas-jets bum to make the heat, and one maxk 
supervises the whole arrangement, thus dispensing 
with all other labour. The unskilled workmen 
about the place are chieHy Hungarians and Poles, 
vrho have almost entirely supplanted the Irish aft 
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h^Hsrs iBh&faLt'xag work in the States* They get ScL 
ta 6d. peip hour, and work 12 hours daily. Tbeao 
werksy apreading a mile along the narrow valley^ 
eovcr over 100 axires with their buildings, and aii 
kihds of labourfsaring mftohinery aid in the varioTW 
]icoctatt«a. J'or the benefit .of the army of employti 
thtea is a fine library and reading room in Johnd- 
iavm^ ifhioh is liberally endowed, a drawing 
iidiDdl^ Mid also a relief aasooiation, suppor^a 
jointly by the operatives and the comf)any. ThiB 
afisociation distributes about £d,000 annually 
for ba&eiits in eases of deaths, sickness, or 
AocilieiitBy tipon a similav^an to the if'enni^yZvanift 
Railroad- system. This great conipany is ^ typo of 
tbo piredoiiiinant industries of Western Fennsyl- 
t&nia*~-€Oal minii^, coke burning, and the maiiu«* 
ftwtt|re of iron and steel . It stands, at tlie western 
Imueo Of the Alleghtoy Mountain, and bjb the Moeni) 
of tkis mountain began at tine best reprteenta^v^ 
i^lway town in America, ao when tlio summit is 
passed the dement is closed by the greiU^est l^lftofft 
ttijkiieddft for makit^ iron and steeU 



3EKVJ.— THE BLACK COUNTRY OF PEKN*. 
SYLVANIA. 

, WesteiH Pennsylvania teyond the Alleghany 
qaouutains is a voritahlo ** Black Country." The 
t)rhol« f«gion is underlaid by eoals^ Coke ovenS| 
^ftml pite, and fumaeos are scattered through th« 
iF^liey^, and the attontiou of almobt the entire 
community is devoted to minitig or smelting. 
S'rDm this region are got the vast stores of coals that 
4ro saiat % railway or water throughout the 
MicUUil6it>pi valley f^d the gaa coals aliipped 
iVeOrwlieitt for illuminating pur)30ses. Itiatlui 
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^* Pittsburg coal district," famed as a prodtnjer of 
boals and coke and of iron and stoel; and the recent 
introduction of the natural gas has beefi Of 
wonderful advantage to its manufacturing indua- 
bries in the way of cheapening fucL From the 
Alleghany mountain top down the slppe to JohMh 
to\yn we have seen continued evidences of' Ihe 
eoak and coko and of the dovelopment of l^e itdfi 
and Biecl manufacture ; and these are the'constant 
exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Railroad , 'v^^i^st* 
ward to Pittsburg. Beyond Johnstown the Qaa»* 
maugh river becomes a broad stream, windings 
with a deep valley among high, wooded, rounded 
hills, making most picturesque scenery, as the 
gorge breaks through range after range. Tho rail- 
way runs for miles along tho southom bank, 
giving fine views along tlie river reachos as the 
train swings around the curves. Tho dense vege- 
tation blooms into luxuriance on the slopes, which 
Utq crowned with forests ; while occasionally the 
valley broadens sufficiently to permit a little farm- 
ing. Thus wo run through tlic gorge which has 
broken a river passage in the Laurel mountain, 
and enter Westmoreland county, tho lino turning 
jsouth-west with tho river. Paseing Bmokiuff coke 
ovens and black coal pits, and crossing abroaacning 
valley, the Conemaugh turns westward and takes 
tho railway through the finest pass west of the 
Alleghany, tho famous Packeaddle narrows — a 
ravine displaying magnilicont scenery, by which 
tho river breaks through the Chestnut ridge, the 
^/estern border of the mountain ranges. For 200 
miles the line has gone through or over range after 
rango, and this pass is tho exit, tho Chestnut 
Iridfice , rising l/20p£t. above the narrow gQVjgo^ 
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where ndlway and river are closely crowded iil 
the hottom of the ravine, the railway gradually 
climbing the slope above the river. 

This point of exit from the mountains is haojfu 
1M Blairsvitle intersection, where the main railway 
leaves the Oonemaugh and a branch goes off to 
Blairsville, named in memory of the soliti^ 
pioneer of Blair's-gap. South-westward our lino 
rUQs along the slope of Chestnut ridge, through a 
reflion that seems a vast coal mine in the bordering^ 
hin|By while some farms appear to the westward. 
The Oonemaugh flows awav to the Alleghany 
.tiver, and we are making a snorter overland route 
to Pittsburg. All the little stations are colliers' 
liomeSy ana coals and coke abound, with many 
Inranch lines coming out from among the hills witn 
the product of the mines. Thus we come to Derrv, 
A station for making up coal trains, originally 
named in honoiur of the Irishmen wno formerly 
did the work of the mines, but who are now 
•tiperseded generally by the cheaper labour of the 
Htmgarians. Miles of coal cars border the line, 
ready for movement to market either east or west. 
The approach to the natural gas region is denoted 
by the flaring torch-like street lamps, where it is 
burnt, althoug^h a ^oor illuminator, that rather 
pales oefore the lurid glare of the numerous rows 
of coke ovens. Thus we pass Latrobe, on the 
liOyalhaima creek, in the Ligonier valley, and 
beypnd it cross a thrifty farming region among the 
ipors of the hills, to Greensburg, the capital of 
Westmoreland county. This prosperous borough 
Was in its early history known as Hannastouny 
where were passed the patriotic resolutions of 1775, 

Sist after the initial battle of the American revo« 
tion at Lexington which sounded the keynote 
for the Declaration of Independence in the 
following year. Here first appeared during the 
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revolution General Arthur 8t. Clair, an imilugnmt 
from Scotland, who lived in a humble house on 
Chestnut ridge. He had been the British conn 
mander at Fort Ligcmier, then op the frontier* 
Horrible Indian massacres were the chief features 
of the revolution in Westmoreland county, and ill 
one of their raids in 1782 Hannastoun was burnt* 
St. Clair died in poverty, and his remains lie in a 
Greensburg churcnjard, where they Were interred 
under a monument that sharply rebukes thd 
narsimony of his country. He med at the age of 
64, in 1818. and the inscnptionsays, '* The tmblj 
remains of Major-General Arthur St. Clair art 
deposited beneath this humble monument, which 
is erected to supply the place of a nobler one du* 
from his country." 

The natural gas torches are numerous at Greenit* 
i)urg and at all the stations westward, for tha rail* 
way skirts alonff the southern border of tiie chief 
natural gas-producing region, the *' MurrysviUa 
Pifitrict, the leading wells being at Murxyisyilla, 
about eight miles north of the line. The mils ara 
high ana the valleys deep, and these are ^e 
characteristics all the way to Pittsburg. Tha 
whole country is a development of coal pits and 
coke ovens, and we move swiftly over the reffion 
of the gas coals^ their rich deposits extending 
westward to Pittsburg and southward to th^ 
Monongahela river. Mining shafts are aeenoa 
all sides as we pass the pits of the great 'gas ooal 
companies, thePenn, Westmoreland, Shafton, and 
others, which send millions of ear loads to markel^ 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas. Thus 
the line approaches Pittsburg, wnich is built 
directly over vast deposits of c<^ and resenroira 
of gas, and reaching Turtle Creek,among the coali 
ana coke, enters Alleghany county* The approadi 
)sjDad,e ihroTMEh dpep. FaUey8,.^caclQ0odl^.&r bUk 
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hiUs tjiat oover in the overhanging elouds and 
pmoks. Ten mileii from Pittsburg the railway 
eeosioA the field of Braddock'a memorable defeat 
attd maeeaore, then a thick forest, but now a ecena 
of buBy industry. Braddock came into thi^ region 
fvc^oi Virginia, marching across the Monongahela 
vivtr, and his object was the oapturo of Fort Pn 
Quesne, at the conilaenco of the Monongrvliela and 
Alleghany rivers, whore they form the Ohio. Ko 
•vent in American colonial historv has been the 
iul^oet of greater comment than this defeat. 
Bpaddook lost his life, being shot, it was said, by 
one of his own mony and in rallying the defeated 
loroot Washington won his lirot military laurels. 
In this battle 650 French and Indians, by means 
of an ambuscade and surprise, defeated 2,600 
Bi^ititk and American forces. Three years later 
the fort was abandoned by the French, and being 
fKKmpied by the English became Fort Pitt, whence 
^e name ox Pittpbui^g. The great Edgar l^homson 
^teel Woffks, Ojoe oi; the largest Bessemer steel 
plants in the country, is now the busy industry 
alongside the Monongahela at Braddock's, where 
ft handiomo monument recalls the battle. Pretty 
trillas are perched on the hills, and the railway 
Woi^ions into four sets of rails to accommodate 
ttk% inMo oi the terminals, and we pais a region 
of market gardens underlaid with eoale, where the 
' black thmm come up almoet.atnong the vegetable 
beds. The line leaves the neighbourhood of the 
Menongaiiela, which it had approached at Brad^ 
dock's, and goes through tlie oeeply-cut valleys 
thftt are fissured into the high hills which environ 
Pittsburg. The little suburiban otaUons are protty 
struetores, ornamented with flower beds, and &| 
Liberty, just outside the city, are the extensive 
•todc y»rds and freight storage yards of the line, 
fiQMMW«.zaii izita town, and n«lt ftlL.I]it.0tfttio]L 
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nnder the ohadow of an enonmdtw hill, 854 ini\fi4 
l^est of Philadelphia, whfer© th© ttiaiti line 6f the 
PfehiiBylvania Railroad ends at Pittsbttfg. Het€> 
the tailtvay divides into two lilies, tlie " P^ 
Handle route," for Ciiioinnati and SI. Louis, ofl 
the left hand, and the " Fott Wayn^ rotite," fot 
Cleveland and Chicago, on the right hand, th#SO 
hoing the Pennsylvania linea weat^ctfd t<jib# 
Mi8siilsipt)i Vallet and the Jakes. 

The Monongahela river comitig tp h&A iih§ 
«mith\;ra)?d, and the Allegljaiiy ifivef, flowili^ <ioW& 
Ircm the northward, eaeh drain the iit'esterM i^ngW 
6f the Alleghany ehain. They unite at ntlsbtti^ 
to form the Ohio river. Each stream iioWri thi'Ott^ 
S& deeply-cut cafion, with a triangular biece df flai 
land at their confluence, upOn whichtne toWll ii 
built. The names of all three tivQtH are oiMdi^ 
Origin. Monongahela means the " titer ^ithdul 
islands.'* Ohio is a Seneca Indian Woi*d, pi^ 
lionnced originally O^hee*o, and meaning th<i ** fa^ 
water,'* while Alleghany,' in the langttttge of tH^ 
Delawares. has much tl^ same iigni&atidnj ait<l 
fey all the Indians these two wete looked tipon HB 
one river. With the Monon^rahela &s ft trilmtlttlf. 
xne J^rencn are eaid to liavo been the first tlMtCI. 
men who explored this region, but in 1754 a et&i&k 
par^ of English began btiilding a fort at ^ 
confluence of the rivers. The IVenc^ datovo ^tlMSttf 
away, thus beginning the bitter vnae that tB^sA §m 
seven years, and immedii^ely oroeting the famoiM 
Fott Du Qu<}sne. After the period of waars ai»l 
massaeres, business began to develop, aH &!^ 
iressel building and then emielting and coal inkting 
and the manufacture of gkstf. '&a oafliefit ^dllng 
nill was fita^ed in 1812y and two y6ai« later « 
6annoni foundry, out of wMoh has ^<fWtk ^ F^ 
Htt Iron Wotks, ono of the la^^g^At ei^ablislobtfi^ 
^ tbe d^. Then Fitttiibuzg esrpaittd^d Vitolfer wj|i| 
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the introduction of steam, and became an extensive 
builder of steamboats for the western waters. It 
bad set-backs from lires, but the opening of the 
railway gave it a wonderful impetus, and it is no^ 
unriTtJled as the '' Birmingham of America," 
with a half-million people at or near the confluence 
of the riTerSy who are supported by its thousands 
of factories, and conduct its enormous trade across 
the mountains and with the Mississippi valley 
and the Far West. The introduction of naturcu 
gas as fuel, as may be supposed, has been a great 
addition to the prosperity of this busy hive of 
industry. There are few American views more 
striking than that given from the high hills over- 
looking Pittsburg. On the southern bank of the 
Monongahela river, rising steeply almost from 
the water's edge, is Mount Washington, 360ft. 
bigh. Up the face of the declivity, which rises at 
an angle of 45deg.. there are inclined plane rail- 
WBySy upon which tne double system of ascending 
and descending carriages is moved by cables 
worked by a steam engine at the top. These not . 
only carry foot passengers but also horses and 
wajgfpns, and furnish a quick and easy method oi 
going un or down the hill. The scene from this 
alevatea perdi is superb. The Alleghany rivei 
oomes from the north-east and the Monong^ahels 
from the south-east, through deep and winding 
oaftons cut into the rolling table-lands, and they 
onite to form the Ohio, which passes away to the 
ttorth-wett, also through a deep gorge, though the 
ridges of hills bordering it are more widely 
separated. Pittsburg stands upon the flat surface 
ol the peninsula, above the junction of the rivers, 
which nas some high and elongated ridgy hills 
■tretching eastward through its centre. Its situa- 
tion and appearance has been not inaptly com- 
|i%r«dtoaflat iron* the point being at the head 
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of the Ohio, and these ridgy hills making the 
handle. Its population has oyerfiowed into ez« 
tensiv^ suburbs across both the bordering riret% 
From the elevated hill-top all this scene is spread 
out at our feet, the houses of Pittsburff stretchinf 
from the rivers back eastward up the slopes of iht 
hills that blend finally into the ^peen fields of thf 
distant suburbs. Directly opposite, to the norths 
ward, the Alleghany river comes down froQ 
among the distant hilis,andsweeps grandly around 
to the westward, beneath its seven bridges^ all ia 
full view, as it passes away to the left hand into 
the Ohio river. Almost beneath us is tha 
Monongahela, flowing under its series of brid^,. 
the narrow shores between the stee^ hills beanng 
a mixed maze of railways and factories. Comxtlsai. 
steam jets and chimney smokes come up in all 
directions, and, in fact, the borders of all ioa 
rivers, as well as patches scattered through the 
city itself, are made up largely of this mjtfs ol 
curling steam and lieayv palls of smoke from Uia 
myriads of factories. The steam lets puff and are. 
quickly dissipated into little featnery clonds tM 
speedily evaporate, but the smokes are much more 
persistent, going off before the westerly wind i&tQ 
a dark cloud to the eastward that oDscures |iha 
r^on whence the Monongahela river oomea. 
Though this obscuration is still great, yet I an 
told it is nothing like the pall that hung among 
these Pittsburg hills until a year or two ago, when, 
the introduction of the natural gas as fuel iMpua 
materially reducing coal consumption. Not long 
since, with its mass of steam and smoke, tliia 
elevated view down into Pittsburg was of a 
veritable Pandemonium, the terrific character, o| 
which can hardly be reimzed, though it has been , 
not inaptly described hy one who for the first time- 
looked uAo the American _iVfimo]qrci!t(y /I M^.#i 
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lowering day, down in its deep basin among the 
bigh hllls^ as appearing like ^' Hell with the lid 

Plenty of railways aesjet in making np this 
W^ird scene, and most of them are laid along the 
narrcyw rirer borders, and stretch off to the east, 
ttp the Monongahela, or else to the westward, 
disappearing along ttie Ohio, which flows away 
fepstweesi the hills in two channels around a broad 
Islalid* 8c<^*e8 of odd-looking, ark-like, stumpy- 
pxowed little steamboats, built high above tha 
Wftter, with a huge wheel at the back, fiinge the 
fiver banks, and hare their noses thrusb up to tho 
•loping ifliJ^a, on which is piled the cargoes, chiefly 
Cl iron products, they are to carry away. Tlie swift 
danent turns their stems down stream, so that 
they all lie diagonally to the shore. Fleets of flat 
ana shallow eoal barges are moored in bunches, 
awaiting a sufficient freshet to give enough water 
to float them down the Ohio. They do not need 
Bauch depth, for, in fact, all these western river 
9ttdt are of such shallow draught that it is said they 
flan get over the ground if it is only a little damp. 
The outlook over this strange and animated scone, 
with all Sorts of busy noises rising from it — ^the 
0toam hissing, forges and trip-hammers pounding, 
flame jets rising from innumerable chimneys, rau- 
oars running, engines snorting and puffing, bells 
zinging, whistles sci^eoching, and smokes of all 
O^lours Wowing about — gives a perfect idea of 
tll« gtiBat American " Iron City ,'^ which is one of 
the busiest hives of industry in the States, and has 
tfftthered such an army of enterprising workers at 
Sie junction of the rivors to oarry on its diversified 
ttaiiufaotures. It has all been collected within a 
century, for then tho only thing that was here in tho 
tmlnroken forest was the old brick fort down near 
tfle point of the pmiiusula where tho rivers join 
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This famous fort is still pvesmnped* It is a hrmAlf 
Dsie-fliory brick buildingr, about left, square^ wi^ 
pyramid roof. Origin^y a stockade gnrtocondMl 
xb, enelosizsg some speMse, but this bas dkappaoiM^ 
and tbe noted little struettare is now amrdod in 
among «ome squalid houdes, among the ndlls And 
stores about >00 ^ards from the head of tho Obkii 
It is a dwelling^iouse oeeupaed hj ^ labonest/ano 
there seema to bo Teaaon for prof oond rBgmt tba4 
the <^ty does not taiice better oare o£ snot a teMm 
Pittsburg is getting fine new bnildings. 'I^be 
United States Govommontis leisurely oonstrodfeing 
a large ptet^dBoe, and Alleghanj coml^ haa^ under 
way upon a hill adjoining !Pifth«av«i[i«0j whiiik 
gives a prominent fdto, a hne now Qwifrt^ faa— cu 
which will be a fitting adjunct to the g^ai^to §nm 
of similar architeotore which is already eoinpletedt 
^oth are imposing stracturee^^and oonnoetinff theaii 
IS an arched stone-oorered bri^e, whkJiisthroilv 
across an interreniaff street tot a pMOoffa^'Wa^i 
being modelled mudi like the Bridge of Bigha; 
The city has several attractive basineBs ilnwlM 
but its greater attraction is tln^ m^ltitii4e oi 
iaotOTies^ hron, steely and glass being predominant^ 
Sheie are at onoe the pride and tlie prospsrity oi 
Pittsbut^. Its if onmosters^ too, Bte supreme, ali4 
aandng its leading poo^ who have mrpe^ out 
their ioartanes in tiie varied hidusttiei ol #IA 
semarJkaUe place the names of iw6 men 6(e 
always prominently mentioned* Audita Omw 
negie, who is the owner of setend ol ^e Ia«gee(t 
Inrnaoes, rolling mills, and Bessemer steot wo^i.* 
is the leading ironmaster oi ih& United Stiirtes *n0 
the wealthiest citiaen of the town, his Beotclf 
origin indioatmg the sonroe of the great biM^OM 
eneiigy and shrewdnesid be h^s developed* Geo^ 
Wea^nghouse has combined with business ta«t 
l^e gesdua of the inrwtor,^adi»kiiOT]i>kiPI#li!» 
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Wg in three capacities. He is the inventor of 
€b^ automatic railway air-brake now in aniyersal 
«l6^. and has a large estabUshment for its manu- 
laotine and fat constructing other railway 
appliaiuMa. He is also the head of an electne 
I'J^ht company that has its illuminating system in 
jiBniiMnd use in Pittsburg. But he is probably 
Mat, known by being i£e leading spirit in the 
czifnaiTa adaptation of natural gas to the city's 
wants, and as the inrentor of many ingenious 
; eontrirances that haye been useful in the intro- 
"dnction of this new fuel. 

It has been odIf in recent years that with 
advancing wealth the Pittsburg merchants and 
, manufacturers have found opportunity for 
suburban adornments. Up on the hills to tha 
eastward of the city, in Oakland and beyond in 
Jibe Eaat-^nd, is an attractive residential section^ 
irbere pleasant villas and ornamental grounda are 
Rowing the taste in landscape and rural decora* 
tion of which this beautiful region is capable. The 
suburban adornments are also spreading in other 
directions upon the high hills that enclose the 
riyers. In Alleghany there are many costly 
resirlencea in commanding situations overlookuui 
eho rivers, for here has been a favourite location 
for the homes of Pittsburg business men. The 
Alleghany Park is in the centre of that suburban 
city, and it is an attractive place, covering about 
100 acres. In one part it abruptly rises in a ver;^ 
st^ep hill almost at the edge of the Alleghany river, 
and on the crest of this eminence, where it can be 
se^n from afar, stands the solaiers' monument, 
a snraoeiol column erected in memory of 4,000 
aoloim of tiie county who fell in the Civil War. 
Its so)d|er statues on guard at the base look out 
MOO the smokes and steam jets, and thousands 
Mibnb^iu>^th«ra«to^ba^ fanned b7«.the summeE 
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breezes blowing up the Ohio and enjoy ih^.glriiMl^ 

view. ;: .•1/' 

To the Bonthwest of Plttsbtixff, out OD » bftkBC^ 
of what is known as the '^ Pan Handle llaHwajr '^~ 
is the town of Washington. It is a small towa 
rambling over a hilljr region in the soutb^f estttrs 
corner of Fennsylvania, and its neighb6urno<xl^^ 
just now noted as the theatre of'aiiotitet' 
demonstration of the bountiful gifts of llTature to 
the happy Americans. Two miks from this town 
are the greatest petroleum wells the world has 
ever known. New wells have been drilled in this 
comparatively recelit petroleum region and oh< 
after another has astonished the trade with Hi 
big " strike." Here is the great ficKoown well 
known as the ^' Jimibo/' which is such, a 
^* gusher " that in 60 days after the oil was struc]c 
it had poured out 140,000 barrels. It makes a 
steady outpour of almost white oil Sn a ciroulat 
stream about five inches in diameter that flows at 
the rate of 4,200 «illons an hbur. Not far away 
is a later well uiat was '* str^k " about tlie 
middle of September, and it, in itai itti&amitpi 
infancy,is pouring out at the rate of ^fiOO fM^ik 
an hour. Other wells are drilling, and itiH^iii<n!jl 
welJs have had their great dajr, ana have iubsicled 
to about 1,500 gallons an hour outflow, while j^ 
others have to be piunped and jieM barely js 
hundred barrels in a day. This is the uaifvertfl 
lesson of the oil fields, the '^ gushes " soon gilrii)]| 
out, for there is onlv so much petroleiLDi 8toHI|[ 
in the sands beneath, and the more visits th«ri ' 
are the sooner is the source « ouHailed; . Tlu» 
district of Washington, however, is tiie latest o( 
the new oil-fields, andf it has nad the honowoif 
baroducing the two most prolific wells ever knowQ*- 
Thus oil and coal and gas, and iron, steel and 
gjass« all combine to swell., with ^^yait railwaiy:! 
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dad 9ir^ fercifficiL tke prosperitr ot the tosV 
" Iron City.'' 

XXVII^TOE PITTSBURG NATURAL FUEL 
GAB. 

Vtom ihe western baee of tho Alleghany Moun- 
tain at Jolmstown out to t^ittsburg tho most ini- 
^i€«»ire ksBon tiiight by this jodrney h« b«#n ol 
tiM dKteiit and effectiveness of the m6 of tiftttiral 
^ tot fuel. During the past thtee jrears if 
h^^ been made to almost entirely supersede coala 
And boke in generating steam and in the mantifao- 
i>ure of irony steely and glass, and the great sarviiig 
In ^euA €08l thus sectired has madd Pittsburg the 
diMftpest mabtifacttii^ing centre in the Stated. This 
ftaturltl gAs, as it is called, is by no means ft 
fecdtit diftcovdly, although the extent itnd import- 
anoe of iis present uses are ol world-wide iutc^reiiti. 
U hm b6«n ui#d in China, and for years in many 
tert0 of the world btiming gas s^^rings have beefi 
mf\^^ Sixty years ago ol Fredonia, New York^ 
itiriB tided fat lUntninatitig purpoees, being pro- 
dtufed iMfbm a Well. Its origin is in the decomposi- 
Ikm ei forms of Miimal or vdgetablo life embedded 
ki the tOcks, and ' it is stored under pressure h) 
^oti0 or eavernous rooks overlaid by imperviotti 
Btmttt. Wheii these ttie pietoed the gad is set free. 
The tK)dltion at which tne gaet is found is variable^ 
detr6tidinft upon the foree of gtavity atid the 
tooiitiori St th« porous sandstones in which it id 
Sonfintd* Tile region of the &m is th^ poj'Hon ol 
PexiueylvilniA we<rt of the Aile^hany Mottntaiii 
eztendSng into Now York, Ohio, find Wert 
Vteiiiia, and it is altfo found to a limited extent 
toMtttti^. IHdi^tM. UHtioiB. and KanSM* Bf 
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f»r the BiOBt important locality of its discovery, 
tiowever, is in the neig;hbparnpod of Pittsburg.! 
There are six companies formed for supplying th^ 
jcity with tiie gas, t^nd HiBy ipanage 107 wells, and' 
^^ahsport the ^ through bVer 500 miles of 
pipes, of which 232 miles ar^ within Fittsburgfj 
^ey can deliver n^ore thMi 250 millions of oubio 
leet ip one day, and in practice frequently deliver^ 
SOO millions. One great company does three<< 
fourths of the whole business, the Philadelphia 
Company, which supplies more than 400 manufae*, 
turing ebtablisbments and 7)000 dwellings with all 
itiieir fuel in the ^orm of gas, and has some 
iBl,600,000 invested in the plant neceBsary for the 
business. 

An interview wither. Charies Pain^i ISm^ 

feneral manager of the Philadefphia OompJiDf ftr 
Httsburg, ^ave me an insight into this wondenfl 
subject/ which has alike revolutionized the pianq^j 
factoring and domestic economy of Western Peiim<4 
i^^lvania. The natural gas is a mixture of hydrc^aa,' 
nitrogen, and marsh gas, with oceasioni^l& hi^er 
carbon compounds, it has about one-nair 4£(d 
specific jgravity of atmospheric air, vaiying,' 
according ta locality, from '45 to '55, and' alio 
fkceordinj^ to its composition, which Is found io 
fiiff&t considerably in adjaceiit well^ and ^ve^i m 
the sa^e well at different times. The averagg 
jpomposition of the Pittsburg natural gas is^ 
parts in 100 of marsh gas, 22 of hydrogen, three of 
nitrogen, five of ethyllc hydrate, one ov olefioiit 
gas, ana the remaining two of oxygen ^ ca.rbonid| 
acid, and carbonic oxide. The gas ifound «t 
Findlay, Ohio, another prolifie gas-field in $he 
north-westernportipn of tnat State, analyzes (j^ua 
•^m^rsh gas, ^ : nil^ogen, four ; hydrogen, two ; 
and tk<» remainder small portions of we otl^ir 
^— ^'ijK>¥e mentioned.' XsTlOO Utrea fflB^mi^ 

12 
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gas, the heat umts are calculated at 789,694 ; In 
Fiadlay )g[a8, 878,062 ; and, for the sake of com- 
paoncKmyin tae same quantil^of Siemens's^oducor 
gae, at 213,000. In generating steam experknenta 
onoer various hollers show 1,000ft. of gas to bo 
.eqjoal in heating power to from 801b. to 13dlb. of 
. duFerent kinds of coals. One pound of coals equala 
In value 7ift. of natural gas. The latter exploded 
' violently when mixed with 9 to 1-4 parts of air. Whelk 
.burnt with pure o^gen^ the flame temperatare of 
• the natvral gas is estimated at 7,100aeg. cent»* 
' grade and of me Siemens's producer gas at 2,850deg« 
centigrade* Whem burnt with just enough air to 
f Mcvre perfect combination, the temperatudres ar«i 
estimated at'2,333deg. centigrade for natural gaift 
md l,700deg. centigrade for Siemens's.The nati;^! 
cas usually baa but little odour, but it i^ often 
found strong]^ scented with the fumes of petroleum 
. ct of sulphuretted hydrogen. While the absence o| 
.odour is a defect lessening the chanoes of discovel^- 
ing leaks, yet the sense of suffocation caused by 
iahaling air charged with only a very spii^l por- 
tion of the gas is regarded as a winning of its 
presence quite as palpable as the odour. The gas 
IS described as colourless, yet it may be seen to 
have a pi^e blue tint when blown into the air 'l^ 
high pressure from a well, looking not unlike'i^ 
column of high-pressure dry steam from a boilev. 
The theories <^ its origin vfuy, the probabiliticite 
being that as petroleum and the ^as are. always 
found in conjunction, they are derived from tne 
same sources. They have remained imprisoned in 
certain open or porous rocks until discovered by 
the drill, or by issuing through crevices leading 
to- the surface. 

The natural gas, it is thought, may be found in 
any of the strata which have been deposited sino^ 
the arobean.. rocks. _ I{i^ J^orthrWesternjDhio it m 
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found in the Trenton limestone in the second 
tteries of strata above those rocks, and more or less 
gas has been found in each of the subsequent 
0toata up to the coal measures, and it even ezista 
in the glacial drift. Starting at the oil region ia' 
CTpper Canada, and passing through New York 
State and to the south-west c<»mer ofPenn- 
«3rlvania, the sedimentary rocks dip gently and 
somewhat uniformly to the south-west, the lower 
«ockB outcropping at the north-eastern end of ih» 
section, while the full series, extending to thei 
jUpper barren coal measures, are found at the 
•outh-westem end. Upon this line it is remark-' 
^ble that the oil or gas, in profitable quanti^^ isj 
liound only in those strata of sandstone wmcfaf 
^happen to be at 500 to 2,000ft. below the surface.' 
l^eeper drilling in any place alongthis line has not 
succeeded in miding a stratum which was at that 
place productive of either oil or gas in valuable 
Quantity, although yielding both in abundance at 
some otner jocali^, where it is nearer the surface.' 
!Che reservoirs of gas and of oil seem to vary in 
dimensions, from the smallest pocket up to 30 oi^ 
40 square miles in extent and 1 100ft. or more in 
Ihickness. It is important to the finding of gas 
ihat the rocks above shall not have been violently 
disturbed or broken, because the gas would' 
iertainly have escaped tbrough the crevices thna 
made. It is, therefore, regarded as useless to 
. seai^ch for it in immediate proximity to mountain' 
chains. It may be looked for m almost Bxxy^ 
quarter, however, where the strata have not been 
yiolently disturbed, between the upper carboni- 
ferous and the arcmean. Several contiguous strata 
may contain water, oil, and gas in intimate mix* 
ture, or they may oe separated by short intervals.' 
The natural expectation that the gas would b# 
found 8t tito top. then the_oil. and then th^^st^ 

S9^ 
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is fcequetttiy reversed, and in .some place&ibe w^U* 
irillers first pass througli a stratum of salt iJ^torrf-. 
then a stratum yielding oil, and finally^ reach the, 
gas in a lower stratum. There is manifestly nd 
ccfmmunication between tlie etrata when ^this cour 
ditian of affairs exists. When first rGgeh^d tto 
tension of the gas is very high, i,0C01b. pey 8qU^r« 
{ticii being not unusual at the first penfetratioa c^ 
^iie (jriii mto the reservoir. It is not ttncoiiimo^ 
for the drill, the rope, and even the weU-c?i§iftg 
gijies, to be blown out of the hold fvoia l,60Gftt 
fepth over the top of the derrick, like an. arppw 
from a powerful bow gun. The highest accurately 
toeasure^i well-pressure of which there iB know^" 
Edge is 7()01b. to the square inch. Few who hav^' 
not seen a blowing gas well can imagine, what th^ 
enormous pressure is. A plank thrown jnto th& 
gas current is instantly shivered into ^leee^^qg^ 
the terrific force* there not being time given iti,.to 
get fairly into tlie jet before the enormduB powQt 

has blown it to atoms. ^ • i_» 

The method of drilling gas^ wells is. precisely 
Biinilar to that employed m drilling for petrolMim* 
i^ie derrick will be sot up at a cost of about »7Qj 
fho driller furnishes engine, rope, and twjlsfr aud 
drills the hole required, if not over 2,^)()tt. dee^j 
a^ ^ price varying, v/ith the torritqiy, the hardnesa 
pi the rock, and distance from the base of suppliMfi 
from 4s. to 8g. per foot depth. The hole h usuajljr 
eight inches in diameter, and is cased wH^e water 
^s encountered by pipe of 5gin. interior diainetepi 
the hole below the casing being 5^in. diameter. Jk 
remEtrkable featm-e of. the well-sinking .^^J"? 
indifference of the drillers to the loais of tiieij 
tocjis, which they carelessly allow to fall .inte Jt 
hole i,dOOft. deep because of the rop 6, or derrick- 
jij^ad 9r something else wearing out ^r bteikmty 
They then have a ** fishing job *.' on hand^ as they 
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tetra it, tkn'd havo most ingenious cdtitriv^ncies t9 
recover from what Jeeg sjinguino peopio niight 
regard as a hopelesis calamity. In tiie majority of 
cases they mana^fo to pick up the tools aiid coti^ 
tuiuo the Wiili. The apparatus for well-sinking is 
bf rudo and simple construction, yot so admirJU)!^^ 
adapted to the work that it would be difficult <ft 
improvomont. .TJie horinj^ of .theco gas wolls ^OSS 
on vigorously, for tho BGarch for natural ^as ti 
Gxtensiveiy conducted. There are .52 nrrtural gitl 
companies already in operation in Western Penti^ 
eylvaniaj bes ides others in the different State* 
where gas reservoirs have boon found. Tho studi^ 
of the subject has developed that the amount ot 
tjas in any reservoir ja a limited quantity. Whild 
the processes of natiu-e may even now bo makin|[ 
itj ndthin£( is known witli certainty, excepting that 
many of the smaller reservoirs heretofore tapped 
liave been nearly or quite exhausted, alth5uffl| 
many continued for ^ long while to supply tna 
limited demand made upon them. No one know8| 
therefore, but that as tho oil pools have becii 
exhiuisted of the larger portion of their content 9 J 
^o it may be expected to finally exhaust th0 
largeafc gas regeivoir yot reached. But fortd-i 
nately the thickness of the porous strata and ittf 
great extent seem to, promise a long continnanct^ 
of the supply. At Cambia, in Knox county, lit 
the central part of Ohio, is a gas well that hrld 
been blowing for 20 years, and it has beetl 
systematically examined during the last 14 yoaTS|. 
with no apparent diminution of the supply durlftaf 
all that time. This development, as mstaticb^ or 
the kjnd , are not infrequent, leacis many to flup-^ 
port tlae theory that the gas is steadily being 
distilled, so that the reservoits are re-suppHod. It 
is aleo stifted that an. approsich is already bcin^' 
made to the economy of nAtura in the productioS 
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of fuel gas in the United States, and, were the 
•npDlies exhaostedy a gaseous fluid oouM still be 
maae for a price quite within the purchasing 
power of manufacturers. 

The illuminating power of the natural gas is low. 
I>eing reckoned at eight candles upon the usual 
ftKsale. Its products besides heat and light are a 
superior lamp black, called diamond black. It also 
makes, when improperly burnt, a carbon that 
inmishes superior pencils for the electric arc light. 
While the gas can be enriched to improve ita 
illuminating power, yet it evolves* such great heat 
ttiat it can only be used in large or open spaces. 
ihe ffas torches make a good light for yards, streets, 
or rculing mills. It has not yet been successfully 
used in smelting iron ores, but with this exception 
maj be used for all purposes for which heat is re- 
quired, and is better than any other fuel. It is so 
perfectly subject to control as to quantity con- 
sumed and distribution in furnace, kiln, or oven, 
is so free from sulphur and other objectionable ad- 
mixtures, that all classes of manufacturers are en- 
thusiastic about it, as the best, most convenient, 
and the cheapest fuel. It is admirable in dwell- 
ings, and noood^r who has it wants to go back to 
feoals. In supplying, the charge is made to the fac- 
tory at a price regulated by the ton of output, and 
this is about one^ialf the cost of coals, besides the 
•enormous saving made in labour formerly required 
iax handling the coals, stoking fires, and removing 
»shes. One man in a boiler room, who goes about 
watching ^uges and adjusting the stopcocks 
regulating the gas supply, now replaces a score or 
more who formerly handled coals or toiled at the 
furnaces and ash-heaps. Where the gas has in a 
lew cases been supplied by measure, the charge 
has generally been 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet. But 
QdM ziiethod ofcharging is generally superseded by 
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the other, Vhich permits unlimited use of gas: 
and gives the manufacturer a fixed figure.re^Iated 
by his output. In a dwelling the cas is diarged 
for by the size of the house and the number of 
fires. An ordinary dwelling will cost about £19 
yearly, and the largest not over £25. In each 
case the cost is about one-half cheaper tiian coals. 
The use is imstint«d, and it flows aslreely as water 
or air. 

The great problem in the transportation of thii 
gas under pressure from the wells to consumem 
was the prevention of explosions by making tight 
joints. George Westingnouse, whose name kl 
most prominently known in connexion with the 
gas supply, has invented ingenious methods which 
nave successfully accomplished results that pre*, 
vent explosions. The most violent gas well ever 
struck was bored upon his land, and tiiis in* 
terested him in the investigation of the subject 
for the purpose of providing safeguards against 
the dangers of leakage. He devised: the system of 
escape pipes used by the Philadelphia Company^ 
of which he is the president, for entrapping and 
carrying off the gas which would le^^ nrom the 
best joints it is possible to make. By a system of 
enclosed joints, he leads the escaped gas into a lin4 
of escape pipes, constructed parallel to and over 
the mam gas pipes, and^ at every 200ft. to 300ft. 
this escape pipe discharges into a lamp-post on the 
sidewalk, winch let« the gas out into the open air. 
In some cases these posts are lighted and illuminate 
the streets. The aiTangement entirely prevent* 
the leakage escaping into vaults or cefiars, where 
it might he dangerous^ and the street explosions^ 
which were common m Pittsburg in tne early 
histofy of the fuel gas, are now almost unknown. 
He has also provided ingenious values and 
regulators for reduping pressures andsupplpng 
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ihjrellll^iWhere jbhe preswjre is m^ wpr i^^ 

impe^. T^ey work automfttic^Uy, ^d sepre 9I9CI 

a# (HM^i»tic defiector^ o^ t>a(l ^Uings m ^^^ hp^set 

f^ qi^Qgleok to ploee cockp ii^ cap© of ipt^pn^tioil 

tp & supply! Thp Philadelphia Cpmpapy, wJuA 

nipfiilf^ a^ot^ tlif^^-f ourths o| the xi^tural gas ?i$04 

m^rtt«b?irg «ia it? iieighl)ou^hood,g^ its snwjIjF 

fepQi tj^ree fiel4tf , av^ragRg about 20 mil^s jdiis- 

tance east of that city, in Westmoreland county, 

law>w^ as Muirrysvillp and Lyo?^ R^n, i?fbicfc %re 

a^yxtikoi^hQ iljeghany River, w Weptfnore^^M 

cpimty,a^d Tareatun^, on the bapk pf tba^ riy©r, 

SprtMf Murrysville. Tl>e Tarentum field hao 11 

wel^ m operation, and thp p|iher a^nd Jvgar 4«14^ 

&L. These wells hav^ fliU been ^^ »hut in,' a§ i* M 

l^^ijpd, by suspendipg to th^ casing of e^ok % 

Wfis^opoi Joaded with rocks »nd ei^h of piifficiep^ 

ifgjgtV to overpomq the pressure in tb© W»lb, 

mU<^ fkverag^ about 0001b. per squ«k|:^ inph. Tb^ 

fM if9 thup np jQPffl3r allowed to waste by blovipg 

M^Jntotheair ndiennot reouired by oonsqnjert, 

but is retained i» tl^® natural resj^nroir. In prpt 

flying fear this loading, i* was found HocQssary tn 

US9 the piost tenacious steel fittings at the tojpfp p| 

^Q wells, tb© ordip^ cast-iron fittiugs i^ofc beiiH} 

gjroijg woiigb to resist the strain. 

. >r^$>en separate Om^ P^ipes^rQ Iwd ^w tb« 

gMWpllp^o the pity of Pittsbimf , b^l<mgi«g t<l 

IS S'hiladelpbia Company, their leqgtbs viwyii^ 

feopi 17 to 34 miles. These lines are connect^ \y 

IIBQSS liups at various places throughout tbeqr 

kngth, and tb^y begin to ramify at the qi^ limits, 

I^niing piit l^Ego arteries to each portion of thiQ 

mty, and from thesp main wijeries sm^lteir pjpe^ 

distribute tbP R^ thrpiigb all the streets pf fM^ 

iuig ft^d Aileghftuy and tbaur wburbs, Tbjpipft 

eonnexiomi arQ so W^ang^ W tb« prodHQjpg 
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tiS6d to increase tho prfesstire iti any^ bri6 of 
the Several pipe lines, so that different \^ellfi may' 
be shut off from any part of the system and thofi; 
places supplied by others, tlius securing any 
required pressure upon any line at all times. Jj 
telescopic arranwcnient is also adopted for ihff 
main pipes, their diameter being increased ei 
intervals on the route to l*ittsburg, fio sls to b( ' 
able to deliver a fixed volume of gd^ &t i \ 
designated pressure. The gas is al^o C^riec; 
around in many circuits and over diffetetit rout^^| 
BO that any particular m^in v/ill have Several 
^outces of supply. I'his is done to avoid ihterriip* 
tioh in the flow to any consumer ; for if, throUglJ 
accident or repairs or changes^ the gas canhoi bS 
got to him from one direction, it will reach him 
from the other. The main supply lines are •0t<>^ 
vided at their intersections with convfirueii'S 
stations, supplied vvith gauges j governing vatveSj 
and automatic safety valves, so that prossurefe mii^ 
be regulated, and may not ficctimulate above 
certain tension. There are 21 of these statioris, 
which agents are in attendance ni^ht and day, all) 
bontrol the pressures in each section of the pipe, 
according to directions given by telephone ^rot^, 
the central office. The variations ih consumption 
pti the difr'erent linos make changes necessary 
from hoiir to hour and even more frequentlvi 
Automatic regulators for this purpose Ate ixbw 
being experimented upon and may ultimately b^ 
perfoctea. The pressure at which tlio gas std-rtj 
irota the wells in the piping system varies accordiflj 
to tiie temperature, being higher in winter than in 
fiunuTior^ tho former being from 2801b, to 3121b. pof 
Eduaro inch, and tho latter from 2201b, to 240IbI 
XnofiO pressures are gradually reduced by enlargiiig 
the flow tlirough dividing or enlarging' the pil^e^ 
or by regulatinjs valves as th^ . city is approached 
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until it gets down within 301b., and finally in the 
street-distributing pipes from 7ib. to 101b. It is 
let into the dwellings by regulators under pressure 
Irom two to four ounces, and into manufacturing 
establishments according to capacity from 10 to 
iO ounoea. All these pressures are under complete 
control at tne I'lUsburg central office, where tlio 
miperintendent watches and regulates them the 
fame as if he were moving the traffic of a railway. 
The business is a profitable one, for the Phila- 
delphia Company makes regular dividends of 1 
per cent, monthly, and does not divide much mora 
than one-half its net earnings. The market price 
4)f its shares is in the neighbourhood of par ^50), the 
t>ublic regarding the gas business as still being 
experimental. There are said to be some 
£4,000^000 of different gas companies' shares 
issued m Pittsburg and its neighbourhood. 

The universality of the use of this natural (uel 

Km factories and dwellings is the most surpris- 
development of a visit to Pittsburg. It causes 
•stonishment not only from its noveHy, but also 
its cheapness, for it has given Pittsburg the 
ikdvantage as a manufacturing centre over every 
other town in the States. The scientific investiga- 
tions of the fuel value of the natural gas show 
that in weight lib. of coals equals 25 cubic feet of 
gas. but in fuel value, as above stated, lib. of 
lK>als equals 7i feet of gas. The absolute purity 
of the gas, too, makes a better quality of iron^ 
•teel. or glass than coals. It makes steam more 
tegularly, because there is no opening or shutting 
ht furnace doors, and when properly arranged the 
flow of gas regulates the steam pressure, leaving 
the engine-man nothing (;o do but watch tne steam 
gause. The boilers last longer, and fewer 
explosions result from unequal expansion and 
0ontraction when cold air strikes hot plates. The 
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various companies supplying Pittsburg in t^eir 
reports show the expansion of pipe area m 
transmission, which is plainly demonstrated bjf 
the statement that the total area of all the pipea 
leading from the wells at the wells is 1,3^0,60$ 
square inches, while at the city line this area ii 
expanded to 1^337,083 square inches. The pipes 
vary in interior diameter trom three to 80 inches^ 
the greatest amount being 6in. and 8in. pipe. Thtt 
Philadelphia Company has absorbed pnegreat«9 
portion of the business and also of the gas terr|>4 
torv, owning the gas rights on about 54.000 aerec 
of lands advantageously placed around Pitttborg; 
It draws supplies from only half its welhiy thes« 
.being ample for the present consumption. It* 
inMiagers have thorough confidenoe in thd pfv* 
jnanency of the gas supply, and they regard this 
as one of the most valuable development^ for tha 
business advantage of the countnr that has ever 
be^i made. It certainly has the deepest interest 
for the visitor. It has not been long fine* li 
Pindlay, in North-Western Ohio, ejabovato 
festivities were conducted for three aaya to mark 
the anniversary of the discovery of natural gat in 
the town. Thirty-one gas wells had been bored 
in the neighbourhood, and they were pouring out 
90 millions of cubic feet of gas every day. All 
these wells were piped into town to assist at tli# 
anniversary, and 30,000 enormous gas ton^si 
were blowup their flickering flames as an accooH 
paniment to the oratory of John Sherman and thu 
Governor of Ohio, which were also put on tap toe 
the festal occasion. There were parades and 
tournaments by the military and firanon, and 4 
suultitude of brass bands endeavoured to draw« 
the roar of the escaping gaa, which in its way was 
as wonderful as Niagara. The oountiy was lighted 
up_for a .distance of 20 miles around., andthtt 
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**Kar^ well/' the greatest in the vt^orlji, {>la?ea 
gut witli gi " roar that could be heard a mile' away. 
The laying of corner-stones for churches' and 
ftictoriea was a marked feature of the cbloBration, 
|khd a groat future' was predicted for the town', if 
^is wonderful fluid contihucB in permanent 5017 
|t will' coin -iliitold* wealth for it& "fortunate pois- 
6e#ors, and 'adtj another to the many advantages 
^mefica''enioys" over less favoured 'nations'. " TJiia 
Jatur|kl" fuel ^as is ' certainly producing a man"^ 
fe'ciUrW* WUenni'um. ' ' * ■'-' '-7 



" ' EXPBESS. 

In a country aB extensive as the Spited States, 
♦fhere the distances are so great; arid Jhe 'cpief 
cities so widely separated, ihe raHway sys^emis are 
(Naturally e^^panded to a degree iiarqly realized in 
dtlaer parts of the world; The traveller often 
tipends a week in a railway train, and' it has 
rocome a conimon method o{ making an agreeably 
lour for ^ party to charter a speciarrailway co^^ 
^r train, and live }n it for days and weeks togeth<^p 
iirhJle journeying about the country. The dhief 
American railways leading biit of IS&w York make 
ilafeorato arrangements for long-distance" travel^ 
fiiig, skuS. Geprgo M. Puljpian fs noted througnou^ 
§?f §.latos, as well as in Eurc)^,for his invenijonsi 
iJjljcii secure comfort and }n?:iiry on ttese long 
American railvrav journeys. As the Englishman 
of wealth and leisure may have his yacht, so the 
American who is similarly blessed has his ^'special 
gliyat^ carji'^ in which he enio^ra til^e i^Ieasaia^ 
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pastime of *^ yachting on wheeje," for Ilq }x^^ 
150,000 milea of American and Canadian railway^ 
at command, with an endless variety of scener^ 
and attractions. These, however, are private 
arrangements. For the use of the general 
public in long-distance travelling the ** Cticag'o 
Limited Express " of tlie Pennsylvania Bail- 
road is regarded as the most completely-ap- 
pointed passenger train that is run upo];i any 
American railway. It passes daily each way be^* 
tween New York and Chicago, a distance of nearly 
JjOQO miles, the journey being accomplished in 26 
tours. The train leaves New York at 9 o^clock 
in the morning, and arrives at Chicago at 9 fcho 
»ext morning, the local time there being one houjr 
later than New York. The service is *' limited ^! 
in the sense that the train is confined to four 
^ullman el taping coaches, a dining coach, where 
Hn elegant restaurant furnishes excellent meajs 
4 la oarie for 4s., and a ** composite car," the 
latter having a compartment for luggage ajid the 
mail bags which are carried between the terminal 
pities, also sleeping apartments for the traiu-men, 
and a smoking and reading room for the pas- 
eengers, furnished with easy chairs, a library, 
jvriting and card tables, bath room and barbejr 
jBhop, the latter being an indispensable adjunct to 
American life. The passenger m^y thus reliQve 
fjie monotony of the joilrjiey by gettipg his hair 
put or indulging in that vigorous hair-cleansitfg 
process known as the shampoo for 2s. or ft 
fhave for Is,, or a bath at the rate of iQ miles au 
hour for 3s. lie also has at hand an excellent 
peleptioi!! of current literature ^nd all the dj^ily 
newspapers of the chief American cities in the 
library. 
T^e .^QOAches in tbis tvmu ^iM^e the l^mt 
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prodaotions of Ptdlman's Palace Car Gom^ 
p9Mjf and show the best skill bf tli^' 
American railway-car builder. To fit up tUe ' 
tbree trains conductms the daily service eacn way; 
between the two leading American cities cost,^ 
without the motive power, about £60,000. The 
delicate and artistic decoration of the outside ^of 
these coaches shows the elaborate skill of railway, 
oanriage ornamentation in America, and makes aikJ 
apt Mtting for the comfort ana luxury foun4. 
within. The ** i^atforms," as they are called^! 
Which make the function between the coaches are 
atranffed with vestibules, a recent invention of 
Hr. l^llman. This is done by endosins them M 
•round with elastic steel frames, which may bl» 
described as a sort of ccmtinuous buffer. Thescy 
extending from floor to roof, join when the coachea 
are eoupled and are kept in place by springs 
Vfhick force the ftames tightly together, so that 
tbe two eoaches become practically one, and tibere 
is tiius obtMned a wonderful steadiness ofmo^iott| 
throu^out the train, with sufficient flexibility to 
teadUy move around purves. Sheeta of rubber 
and curtains cover the lines of junction, and the 
interiors of the vestibules are carpeted the s^me. 
as the coach, ccmcealing any break in the contiJ 
liuity of floor or sides. An American railway coach; 
Always has a long aisle down the middle, wildi' 
•eats on either hand, and this vestibule arrang»-i 
ment prolongs the aisle into the next coa%*i 
The passenger moves about at will, passes' 
from coach to coach, and when the train 
is standing a plate-glass door in^ the side ot, 
the vestibule provides exit or entrance at the stl^ 
lions. These Pullman coaches are fmmished in 
the most elaborate manner, are lighted by eleo* 
tricitv kejjt in storage batteries, and in honour of 
the '< foreigu relations '' of Ainerica who ^do-se 
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moeh riding in them they are given foreign names, 
for every coach has to be named. The train upon 
which 1 rode had the lour ooaohes najned 
«< Eussia." " Spain/' " Italy/' and " Corinthia/' 
ftnd the aining coach was the '^ Ponce de Leon.'*' 
0pon the ol£er trains of the same senriee th* 
ijoaohes are named <* England/' '^ France/' *' 6ep- 
toanjr/? " Ireland/' " Austria/' Ac. Each coach 
Is a complete hotel, with sleeping acoomaiodationa 
fpr about 80 passengers. 

This train, which is arranged to make the quiok- 
Mt time between the metropolis of the AilantlO' 
■eaboard and the chief city of the West, securea 
its speed by having the fewest possible stops, the 
only halts made being at intervals of 100 to 130 
miles, when it is necessary to change the loco* 
motives, there being seven relays provided and 
five minutes' halt to make each change, during 
ivhidb time a small regiment of train-men exiouin^ 
tiie wheels and all the running g[ear,and also fill up* 
ttie water^tanks and ice-boxes in the coaches, for- 
tt^l train carries large supplies of both, a vast 
amount being used by the passengers, especially m 
the hot American summer weather. The train 
toaires New York every morning and Chicago 
wve^y ^veningf this being arrang^ to give tha 
diarmifig scenery in crossing the Alleghany Moub« 
fikM each way by daylight. The nearest approach 
to abw>lute safety is secured by giving this limitad 
train precedence over all others,and&us providing 
k iree and unobstructed course over the line. It iS' 
literally a first-class American hotel on wheela; 
jjtou eat and sleep upon the train, write and post 
Jjteur letters and send your t^egrams ; can smoktt 
or lounge in the c<mifortable easy chairs provided 
in the f o^ard coach ; can read the newspapers 
^and current literature ; or can roam all over the 
train at will, which is a ssreat comfort to the pen^ 
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up passenger on a long Joiitney., The ti^ilet ao- 
pommodations are complete, antl civciryfcbiQg i^ 
kept in thorough cleanliness, while the 0oaohe$ 
are carefully ventilated, atid liiade warm in cold 
ireather. The excellent construction of .road-bed[ 
and coaches makes the movement of. the tradn yerjf 
steady. It runs at speedfi frotn 80 to . 60 xnileli. an 
bour^ according to the grades. It mfthes st^adilir 
lilon^, over river and mountain,, through <he ^jiest 
scenery of the Alleghauies^ past mine l^tid inillji 
foundry and forge, over the farm Btod through tho 
forest, and quickly into and out of village arid 
town, where the people tulm oat m crawdi 
to see the daily "whizzer" go by. It stopi 
only to change locomotives (and . thexi is 
off again in short order)| and, what is. of 
the greatest importance, it ffoes ^ through " .oni 
time/' As the day was changing into night thd 
novelty was had of eating dinner on the traim 
with the unique and appetizing istoeatiou of flying 
onward at the rate of 50 cir 60 ihiles an .hour as we 
sat at the flowered ecorated tables. Then c^OobA 
and social chat among the passengers whil^a aw*y 
the etening, and when the time came fot turhin^ 
in^ the nimble negro *' porters " donned their 
sniyw- white jackets, pulled do#n ths sloping apper 
•ides. of the. coeich. and quickly, made up the 
sleeping berths. The bassengers promenaded 
fiflbout^ going from one end of the sinuous train to 
the othen a distance of GOOft.,- and as the curyeii 
Wer& snadehly rounded by the swift-moving 
epadie^ they amused the onlooker by their ctirions 
gj^otions in trying to keep upright. One oovdd 
se^ back through Uie entire train and ..watoh it 
twist about like an elongated serpent. .Finally, as 
tdght came on and the '^Limited " left the Unio 
rir^ valley for its long north-western journey 
wirost the r6llink lands of Ohio^ and th^ {itrairks 
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^tlMtatitk Stid Illindis td Lake Michigaii, sllhirnds 
iHf^td to bed, it is h6ped to enjojf the sleep 6f thci 
ftist. 

The Pennsylvania Kailroad west of Pittsburg ori 
fth^ route to Chitago is known as 'Hhe Fori 
Wayne road/'or^tobe more precise^ the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayiie^ lind Chicago Railroad. After leaving 
Pitt^burg^ the line tuns for about 26 miles north- 
westi domi the Ohio viv&t; a^id the grand sceriery 
6f its bbrderipg hills. It was the Onio river and 
(t^ tributaries that furnished, the means of makind 
Ihe earliest pro^f>erity of Pittsburg. This greai 
river is the largest branch of the Mississippi from 

e\» eastward, and it drains a basin of over 200,OOC 
uare miles, it Hows almost a thcut-and miles iii 
•.generally Bouth-western course to Cairo^ at the' 
louthern extreiiiity of Illinois, where it 3 dins th9 
Ifississippi. Ili its upper waters the Ohio is fromc 
IfiOO to 1.200 feet wide, according to the state of 
tm otiri;ent, thd depth changing 50ft, to 60ft. be-» 
tWebn high ihd low wi^er, and it flows at thS 
hotirly rate of oiie to three miles; It hcis. drained 
idee|)ly carved valley ill the tableland^ through at 
^ivin^ agricttituraLl region, and has many prcH 
epcrrous cities ofi its banks. Our train flpeedit 
swiftly through Beavfer county* at the westeni 
border of PenUsylvania, c^ong tno coal pits and 
Ibrests, over an undulating surface, gradually 
eliinbing the gradietlt out of the Ohio valley, and 
leaves i£at river aiEi i^ abruptly bends to the soiith^ 
west. Wo then J)^s Up the valley of the 
Beaver river, a considerable alBuent, and 
after running a short distance turn west^ 
ward, and in 15 tniles cross the imaginary lin«i 
that makes thfe boundary between Pennsyl** 
vania aiid Ohio. This is a leading State of thl^ 
Mississippi vallciy^ wealthy and powerful, a land of 
good a^rigultiirei and ziiUch t>olitiC0« vairiedf.fel^ 
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mining and. manufactures. In recent years Ohio 
Wai the President maker £or the Union, but since 
the unfortunate assa^ination of President Gar- 
fiidld that honour has been transferred to New 
York. We enter the State in Columbiana and 
Mahoning counties, a continuation of the region 
of coals and iron so generously displayed in Penn« 
sylvania, this beii^ known as the Mahoning 
valley. The railroad runs for miles westward^ 
Btill among iron and coals, over an undulating, 
territory pist the busy towns of Salem, Alliance, 
Cantoli, and Massillon, the latter being located in 
one of the most productive Ohio coalfieTds,and also 
haying valuable quarries of white sandstone for 
building. ^ We have now come into the border of 
the extensive region in the Mississippi valley that 
wa$ first opened to civilization by the early fcench 
explorers, and this pretty town on the bank of. the 
Tuscarawes river preserves the memory of the 
noted French preacher, Jean Baptiste Massillon. 
From the coals and iron the train then gradually 
moves into a rich agricultural region, and 
pksses Mansfield, which bears the name of 
the great English jurist to show its 
worthy origin, and is the home of the lead- 
ing political manager in Ohio, and its promi- 
nent candidate for President, John Sherman-— one 
of the best known United States Senators. Its 
favourable location in snch a fertile section natu« 
rally makes the little town of Mansfield an exten- 
sive manufacturer of agricultural machinery. As 
the railway goes over uie rich farmland,the rollin(; 
surface gnboually blends into the more le^el 
stretches of praurie, heavily timbered where not 
sleared for cultivation. We . have gone entirely 
Sway from the region of the tributaries of tibeOhio 
snd cross into the valley of the Sandusky river^ 
vhiith ; flows jxorthward to Lake Bxie. &ere is 
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Btic3mi8 in a prolific natural gas region ; and no| 
far bejond the train cropces another imaginary 
line that makes the boundary between Ohio and 
Indiana and halt« briefly at Fort Wayne which- 
gives its name to the railway. j 

Fort "Wayne is a leading town of Korihem 
Indiana, and has probably 40,000 people. It is not 
only located in a wealthy farming section, but is 
also a centre for both railways and manu- 
factures. Being at the highest point •f the eleva*^ 
tion diverting the waters east and west, it in 
known as ihe " Summit City." Here two smaller 
streams unite to form the Maumee river j^ which: 
flows off to the north-eairt, meandering over the 
almost flat surface, to' form the head of Lake Erie.; 
The existence of a '' summit " is thus almost! 
imperceptible, for the land all about is a 
{>rairie, gently rolling, and without hills of anr 
prominence. Like all of them on these broaa 
prairies, the town is mainly built of wood. The, 
site of Fort Wayne was visited two centuries agoj 
by the French, who began a lucrative trade with 
the Indians, and prior to 1719 they had erected ft 
trading post, and afterwards built Fort Miami. lu 
1760 the place fell into English hands, who alsot 
built a fort, and when it subsequently came into 
possession of the United States, General Anthonjj 
Wayne in 1794 erected a permanent Indian 
frontier fort and gave it his name. The canals anq 
railways afterwards brought the trade that madd 
it grow in importance. This region was the hornet 
of the Miami Indians, extendii^from the Maumed 
river westward to Lake Michigan, and southward, 
along the valley of the Miami river to the Ohio j 
They wore a warlike and powerful tribe, firsft 
found by the French, but afterwards, in the 
colonial wars,they espoused for a time the Engliehi 
^use^ then turned again to %h^ French.and finally 
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c&Vf^f t>^^ once moi^e to English allegiance, auri^^ig 
^h'Q AmeAcan revolutipii. This lajit^f cour8e*pr5)^ 
Tpke4 almost 'coiistan|i hosiilifies between tnein 
hpdi thd colonists, then isottling in large numjbier'^ 

Beyond the Ohio river, iii what at'tho time was 
dcBigiirvtecl as the *' North- West Territory,'* out 
of which the States of Ohio, Incliaria, and 
Iliinbis' were carved. Under tlic skilfuHeader- 
ehm of their renowned chief, Mishckonequali, or tjio 
*/ Little Turtle/' they defeated' repeated espp-di" 
tions Bent n^j^ainst them, some with heavy loss, hut 
ivoTQ filially beaten by Wayne in 1704'. The 
Hiamis after this overthrow declined in import- 
ance, and through the inroads of dissipation and 
vico had Finally dwindled to barely 2£0 peraons 
when thoy were removed to a far Western reserva- 
tion 40 years ago. Some distance beyond, at 
Warsaw, Indiana, we cross the Tippecanoe riv^er, 
fk stream about 200 miles long, flowing south-west 
|o the Wabash, and thence to the Ohio river." It 
is noted for the later and even greater Indfan de- 
feat on its banks in 1 811, when General 'Harriso'ji, 
afterwards President of theUnitod States, repulsed 
a combined force of several tribes united under 
Tecumseht:'^ brother, El skwatawa,or the "Prophet.*' 
These two chieftain's were Sbawnees, and they 
preached a crusade by which they united all the 
S(Vestem tribes into a concerted movement to re- 
sist the oricroachmentQ of the white man.' TEe 
^irbther, wjio was a *' medicine man," set up aa 
ftri inspired prophet in 1£05, denouncing^ the use ot 

iiquors and of all food and hiarmera and "customs 
ntroduced by tho whiles, cchfidehtly predictip^ 
tjiat they would be ultimately driven froin tfco 
land. For years these men trarelled over the 
country stirring up tho Indians. General Har- 
dson,whd was the Governor of thtjdistrict,advanced 
6gaipst_the propbet'i tpwn on tlie Tippecanoe, wheu 
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^he Xndians suddenly attacked his camp, but were 
6ign?vily 'defeated. After this, the 'jato war be-' 
iwceh England and the United Sjiate's broke ouf^ 
when Tecun'iBch espoiieod the Eoyal'cauac, and, apt 
i)earinj2f in Canada with a number of his yarribrfl, 
the British niade him a brigadier-general. Jl'o wa$ 
kiUed in the battle of the Tliames^in Ontario, li 
je said ho had a premonitioh of death, and layiri^ 
pfiide sword and nniforpi ho put on his hunting 
(Iress and fought desperately until killed. Tecuinson 
^as the most famous Indian chief of the Wesi.' 
*' Ayhijo swiftly rojling over these broad >nd, 
m sections, densely- wooded prairies that form 
}?orthem Inciiana the dawn of day came upon us, 
kiid the gathering lif:ht gxadu ally unfolded the 
j^ealtTi of agriculture that teakes these people so 
prosperous. The region of mines and coals and 
iron and of flaming gas torches had been left far 
behind, and the train had entered the purely agri* 
fciiltural district, spreading thotisancfs of miles 
BDuth and west of- the great lakes — a district 
tributary chiefly to Chicago. The little ' town^ 
along the railway were frequent, having' grown' u;6 
from the village store and cross-roads, expandiea 
fcy the businces of the railway and the facility and 
cncapnesa of construction of wooden hbuseB.withid 
brief periods from small hamlets to ambitious 
towns. Tliis section not so lon^ ago was th6 
•^'^f est, "but the quick march of events in the 
hew country and the expaiisioh of popula-^ 
tioh have remoted the ** "^^''est ^' of to-day far 
beyond' the Misofssfppi. The 'older States of thl^ 
region have for some time' put on the matu'ror garb 
t)f the sedate seaboard communities, and, bjivfng 

gk^^ the adolesdent stage, ate iib\J Kb(?ral cbiS 
ibtitbt^ to th^ peat tide Of migr^tidn whicJEi is 
Bllirig up the far Western country still 1,600 milee 
titttbfir beyond lis. .^oJ^wns the raiTvr 4y paoiM^ 
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are all anxious to become great manuf acturmg 
centres, and some have already establiehed^arge 
and prosperous mills. They have the prevalent 
** natural gas craze " well developed, and the tall 
derricks erected over the boring wells on their 
borders show how they are delving into the depths 
of the earth, with theliope that the good Jnck of 
Fittsburg and iPindlay, in Ohio, and eome other 
places may strike them, and the bonanza of cheap 
natural gas fuel put tnem on the high road to 
wealth. The level country is well supplied with 
tailways, which cross and recross each other'i 
lines in all directions, and mostly at grade, for they 
are almost all buiH upon the same level. We glide 
over the prairie in approaching Chicago, through 
a district which has been well described as having 
** ft face but no features." It is easy railway 
building upon this flat surface, for it seems only 
neceaMsy to dig a shallow ditch on either side o{ 
the line, throw the earth in the centre, 
and lay the rails upon it. Nature has made 
this prairie as smooth as a lake, so thai 
scarcely any grading is necessary, and alter 
the patches of forest five place gradually to the. 
\iniversal grass-covered plain that, borders Lak^ 
Michigan you can see far away in every direction^ 
as if looking over the ocean. As Ohicaso ie 
approadbed the converging of other raihrare 
itowards the sune goal s1k>ws how the great lake 
ciiy is the universal Mecca of American railwajf 
ipanagers. The train crossed a score of other 
Jines, and getting at last into a perfect maze of 
railroads and car-yards, it gave not only an imprea- 
eive lesson of the evil of ^rade crossings but also 
oonvincing proof of arrivsJ at last at the greatest 
.railway centre in America— all the growth, of th# 
last half century. 
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XXIX.— THE METROPOLIS OF THE LAKES. 
An overhanging pall of smoke ; streets filled 
With busy, quick-moving people ; a vast aggregac 
Hon of railways, vessels, and traffic of all kinds ; 
and a paramount devotion to the Almighty Dollar 
9ffe the prominent characteristics of Chicago. The 
name of this Tifonderhil city is of Indian origin, a 
l^robable corruption of " Cheecaqua/' said to 
have been the title of a dyrxBsty of Indian chiefs 
who ruled the country west and south of Lako 
Michigan. This was also a word applied in the 
Indian dialect to the wild onion that grew 
luxuriantly on the banks of the river ; and they 
also gave a similar name to the thunder, which 
they believed to be the voice of theGreat Spirit, and 
to the odoriferous animal that' abounded in the 
neighbourhood which to the white man was known 
•s the ^' polecat." These are seeming incongruities 
of use for the same word, but it has been suggested 
that all may be harmonized if Chicago be inter* 
|ireted as meaning ** strong." The Indians were 
Qsually not over supplied with words, and the]| 
generally selected the most prominent attribute in 
naming an object. All these various things in one 
Way or another are undoubtedly '^ strong," axMl it 
is equally evident that a prodigious amount of 
•trength exists in Chicago. The broad prairies 
bordering Lake Michigan were the hunting 
grounds of various tribes of the Algonquin nation^ 
end particularly of the ^^Illini«" meanij^g the ''reihl 
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or snperior men," from whom is derived tbe niun^ 
of the State of Illinois and of its chief river. Thel 
French — as was the case throt»hout the north- 
west — ^were the earliest white esp^rGr8,Slarquette, 
the Jesuit missionary, comiii|S^ hero as eatlt^ as 
1673, a^d afterwards Hetmepin^ Joliet, and Ltf 
8alle, whose n^imes.are to this, day ^reprodyce<| 
numerously in tho West. The French bmltherj 
•' Fort Chicagou," and liold it until Englanq 
secured Canada. Those adventilrotiS Fl-encnmefl 
had a kden eye for businosfe, and sent 6Mb shrewdf 
traders with th^ir mi^ionary exp^editionsi #o tfalfl 
by opening lucrative barter with tbe Inaians^ a^ 
li^ell as establishing the church and school, tuejf 
acquired great influence over the children of the 
prairie, wuo were mainly hunters and fishermen^ 
growing a little maize, but intensely watliko ana 
engaged iii frequent conflicts. The lUdlan^ iti the 
Jinmediate nelghbotirhood of Chicago river wer^l 
known as the PottaWottamies . when thd etirKci^ 
American settlers ventured to this frontier. Thet 
were hostile, and the Government in 1S(>4 huiffi 
Fort Dearborn to control thfeih, near the tiioUth of 
^he river. They joined Tecamfeeh's crusade, and iir 
1812 attacked and captured the fort. But it wit 
sfterwards re-established, and As civili^tatioii^ 
ad tranced the Indians succumbed^ an^ wer^ finallv 
l^emoved west of the Mississippi. It is supposed 
tliat ahout this tinie the noted irj-nsactioh in land 
toolc flafce on the low-lyirig shore of Lalve Sfichi* 
|ah, whereby, ti*adition says, a larse portion df thj 
bresett site of Chicago was sold fot a pttir <A 
Dopts.. 

, Most mundane things arise from humbly 
teginnings. When tho Chicago town site waj 
bnginally stirveV ed 12 families lived here, bcsidoj 
the garrison of Fori Dearborn. Xfi 1833 the towfl 
^oTotmiielit wtts orfiranized. and it thfiix ddveM 
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&^ acres, there being 175 buildings, 550 inhAbit* 
fLQts, 29 Foters, ancji aggregate property vajlued ai^ 
J612,000. Five trustees ruled the town, and they 
n^lieeted £9 IBs. for the first year's rates, it was 
m September of this year that the Pottawottamieg 
tgreed to migri^e to tba reservations set apa^ 
fujrther west, ttnd 7,000 of i^em assembled ingran4 
opuncil at Dnjeago, and sold to the United State« 
(Soveriwaaenfc 20,000,000 ^cres of their lands 

?roun4 Lake Michigan, in the States of Indiana, 
Uinois. and Michigan, for £220,000. In 18a7; 
vhen Cnicago got a charter as a city, there wer0 
©I3ily 4,170 population. Its rapid growth during 
the half-century since is unparalleled even inAme^ 
pica. Yet it has had set-backs in its wonderful 
i^reer, 'and some of the most awful kind, for in 
•Verything is Chicago entirely great. The fir© in 
October, 1871, the most gigantic of modern times! 
swept tne city for three days, burned over nearly 
feur square miles and until nothing remained to 
devour, destroyed 18.000 buildings, 200 lives, and 
property valued at 40 millions sterling, besides 
bankrupting manv pf the American underwriters, 
But vast as was the destruction, equally ^e^t haflf 
bsen the recovery. The enterprising people, wlitile 
tiie embers were yet smoking, set to work with a 
will to rebuild their city, and the whole world, 
•rho hi^d beeu amazed spectators of the calamityl 

tided not only by words of encouragement but 
y substantial relief contributions reaehiug 
^1,400,000. The rehabilitated city has sin<5e pro4 
fpressed. with an energy not before equal ledi. it is 
tne advantageous position of Chicago at the south* 
western extremity of Jjake Michigan, with bordering 
prairies of the greatest fertility stretching manv 
ikundreds of mues south and west, that makes ft 
tiie primjarv food gatherer of the United Bt^sl 
IttidSuMi eJUDftiided &e 12 families seattesod sroima, 
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Fort Dearborn in 1831 to a population approxi* 
mating 800,000 now. Michigan, in the Indian 
dialect, means the '^ great lake/' and it is an' 
enormous inland fresh water sea, 320 miles long 
and 70 broad, having an average depth of about 
1.000ft., the surface being elevateg 578ft. above 
tne ocean level. Yet this vast lake on the Chicago 
side has. but a narrow waterrhed, the Illinois 
river, draining the region to the westward, being 
formed only ^ miles south-west of the lake by 
the union of the Kankakee and Desplaines riversj 
This narrow and very low watershed, together 
with the encHinous capacity of the Illinois river 
valley, which is at a much lower level, and 
appears as if worn by a mighty current in former 
times, is regarded as evidence of the probability) 
that the waters of Lake Michigan may then have 
found their way to that outlet, and flowed through 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The diminutive bayou of the OhicaffQ River, 
with its two short and tortuous branches, made 
Chicago the chief lake port, and thus brought its 
trade, so that the town early in the race out* 
stripi>ed all its western rivals. Every railway of 
any pretensions sought an outlet or a feeder at 
Chicago, and the American phrase of a '* truok 
line ''was coined to mean a line of rails from 
C^icaffo to the seaboard. The surrounding prairie 
for mues is crossed in all directions by rauways, 
and a large portion of the city and its suburbs is 
made up of series of huge stations, car yards, 
elevators, cattle pens, and storehouses, that 
almost overwhelm the v^itor with the proaigious 
scale of their elaborate^ perplexity. Tke profits 
of their traffic have pued up grand buildincs on 
the broad streets in tne business section, and the 
long rows of dwelling-houses are running out for 
miks« over the prairie. ..Chicago is, the weild'i 
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greatest oonl, cattle, and timber market, and this 
energetic and enterprising city contains probably 
more of the speoulativo, extravagant, shrewd, and 
reckless elements of American humanity than even 
Kew York. It has attracted people of all 
nationalities, and ihey flourisn in natiiva 
luxuriance. The Irish Fenian and the Continental 
^anarchist are in full development, but are under 
oontarol. Theatres and concert gardens are iii 
succeesful operation on Simday, and the neeessitji 
of the over-strained people for constant artiicial 
stimulation is probably the reason why Chicago 
teems to contain a much more liberal supply of 
^irit and beer shops than almost any other com* 
munity . Eveiything , is allowed to go on without 
much hindrance, and thus the place gtowk 
unstinted. Chicago also has an advantage in com* 
manding the entrance to the great North-West. 
nearlv all the routes to that vast region oi 
lifaiitieBs future expansion leading uirongh 
Chicago, and much of its financial and business 
interests being controlled by the Chicagoans. The 
people Bre very proud of their city's amazing pro- 
gress, but are generally so engrossed in pushing 
&ieir business enterprises and in piling up for» 
tones that there is little time to think of much 
else. 

The ruins of the great fire have been obliterated 
by the new and magnificent city that has risen on 
the shore of the lake, with better buildings, con* 
■tructed of imperishaole materials, replacing the 
original structures, largely wooden houses, which 
then fed the ilames. Down by the lake side there 
now stands on guard the solid stone tower of the 
waterworbEi, rising 160ft., at which to get the 
proper he^ of water, and over the top four 
enormous pumping engines f<Hrce 75 millions ol 
gallons daily.. Far out .on the clear ffreon surface 
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of tlie laft0 Is Been the " Crib," trith its Bnr* 
mounting lightkouse^ whence %h^ . waStor silpply i$ 
drawn into tiie tunnel tliat teed^ tbe pumpij. J^ roo^ 
tlie top of this tall tower ttere is a grand view oye^ 
lttk« tod city, the former clear and beautif lU as f<^ 
^8 eye can see— a 9tronj( easterly wind dashing il;*- 
breftkftt^, against the 6hpte * the, latter l^rgeljj 
en§i>rou<ied by, %he, enveloping, pall of smpfce ^3 
]^ili]^ng steattt jets that rii^ above the .buildiilfls;.. 
To the north,, on the jpcffje o| thet lake, in IhQ 
didttot green loUagp of the Lincoln-parK. ThiHi 
is the neji^teat of the extensive series of beaMtifili 
|>arksj with coiitlecting boulevards, which encloses 
the cityj stretjching compl(?tely around from tbe^ 
9hore above to the shore bielo if . . Thafe somebodjr 
in Chicago has found time to design these p&gkt^ 
uid put such beneficent work into e^cectitio)! ha# 
J>een tin adniirable thing fbr the people. The bread 
expan*^ of prairie iitas low^ l^vel, and. ireelesft 
druiniQlv, but att has planted abni^dknt folitege^ 
wi& little Jakes and muiidiure. hills, prnament€f<| 
b^ beautiful flower ^den^ and shrubbery, htrg^ 
sums being spent upon their . care and stea^ 
iieV^lopment. The Brexel Boulevard^ one of tMh 
rotttes to the South-park, 200ft. wide^ i&.th«: 
^nest i>i the tionnectiii^g readwaysj xind is destined; 
to be among the celebrated avenues of Amerief(ti 
TUfl htxiiid parkwarf had Hi magriifibpnt drive itn\ 
either iside bx a central walk for i^desirians, thil, 
latter windinff among pifetures^ue gardens,- anct, 
the witel^ , well shaaea: though . the trees are jet. 
iofxttff. The fihefet resiciential street pf thd cit^ In* 
Jiichig^to-av^iiue; . This is & boulevard bdrdenuijf 
the lm»^ andirotttecl by a park streifcchinjf dolmtoi 
the l^ater,. where it hasiin edge oi.railwmj. with; 
their rudiin^ trains, like, dveryihing else hor<i; 
S'urtibejr jsauth grand residences are iroon.b^tH* 
juidd8CK£:thitLBi?^[)U!e« wMcli ^ tbe paptd^r dtct»i 
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w^J'. It is ,the " BioUen-^oi^" ot Chicago,' wHbrd 
jftQ tho elsbcrato tumotits ^o for atx ^irixigi . ! 
The river of Ohicago,^ lifeo iW railways. te«rt;i fiorf 
totho pressure of tnKle. . A multitude oi owiDgingf 
'bridges cross over it, and twd tunnels are carrioa 
tindery to acbonsmodate tjie ttafii0; The ^^ug^ 
gradn. elevators arc statibtied aloijg its banjcs, and 
ter^dls 4ie alongside,, \vith atripaui/i oi corfli 
ponrins in. A few weeks ajgdj when the #levato«i 
it^ all filled and mor^ storage room was need^di 
ilhxofth6r was bnilt in a;, hurry ^ being complete j 
rithih tw6 T^efeks, and big edough to hold ^QO,QOQ 
^^hels; The wide snrGetSj genferalljr 80ft. f 
facilitate the enormouB . amount of moving traffio 
ilk the bosiiiess.. section, though at tii^es thbj ar« 
almost uncomfortably crowded. While the lev0l 
of the sinrfaee n^isr the lake is but l^lt.^ tind is iU 
no case elsewhere hzghw. than SOft^ Itbove thai 
Wa^r^ thd drainage is tolerably well protejsted* 
Xhe citiy has some . fine Bnbu]:ban residential seox^ 
tions frontinff thei lake and adjacent to the p^trkt 
and bouletdrds^.and already many of th^ wealthy* 
townsfolk hftve bililt theinselve^ palaces to liv6 im 
It also has magnificent, public buildings erected 
since the great fire for the pinrpooes of. tH$ 
National and Ci by Gqvermnj^nts.. Its grand biuit 
nesft stmctares soar skyward, as in Kew York^ dnj. 
BXe filled i^ the .topmbst si^ry with C&cbb^ whef« 
the trade of thb to\^ti is trahsabted, laid thj| 
hundreds of visitors imd customers are Swiftly ca** 
cied to the upper re^ioiis by thcJ eVer-raoving.liftsj 
This trrtdo of Chicago is spmethiiig ^sAmofiife 
astonishing to contemplftte. Ilie srcSat " Kor^ 
Woods " th&t cover Michigan^ Wisconshij mA 
Minnesota, and spread f ar . 6ver. the , Gahadiafl 
border, got most of their outlet thtough C|iicit|SO|, 
and the timber yards are a considerable part of thii. 
city 'i^ surface, there appeftrinet^beenon^bolttdt 
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>nd plaiiks piled up to supply a half-dozen States. 
Hie 25 elerators lOdll hold as many millions of; 
bushels of com, and vast quantities are also stored: 
in railway cars or aboard yessels. It is not in- 
frequent tiiat one-third of the entire *' visible 
supply '' of wheat and maize in the United States 
Is stored at one time in Chicago, while the exteo- 
rive western regions, which are toibutary, will bo 
ready when required to po\ir in as much more. 
Rietfe are the great American cereals, the last 
wheat crop having been 457 millions of bushels,and 
the last maiae or Indian com crop 1,666 millions 
of bushels. The Indian com is the chief food of 
Ihe animals on the farm, and only a moderate 
unouxit of it is marketed, but the wheat is sent 
»ut to feed the world.andalarge part of it through 
Dhicaeoy 100 million oushels sometimes being ex- 
portea to Europe in a single year. 
Vast asthebreadstuffs movement may be,the trades 
tor which Chicago is equally noted are in hogs and 
lattle. The hog is regarded as the most compact 
loxin in which the Inaian com crop of the States 
lan be transported to market. Hence the com is 
fed to the nog on the farm, and he is sent to 
Chicago as a package provided by nature for itc. 
itilisation*> A ride out among the rows of wooden 
Niiidings still existing by the square mile in the 
loudiem suburbs, as if to tempt another great 
Ire, leads to the '' Union Stock Yard." The ex* 
tosive enclosure is entered through a modest gray 
landstone, turreted gateway, surmounted l^ a 
larved bull's head, and Uie cattle pens stretch far 
iwayon either hand. This stock yard is a town: 
»l itself, with its own banks and hotel, ^' Board of 
bade," post-office, town-hall, and special fire d&-« 
^•rtment, the latter baing a necessity, as it ocoa-. 
lionally has ver^ destractive fires. About; 
R^.OQQ has been invested in this undertaking^ 
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tvhich covers nearly a square mile, a toge part of 
tt being cattle pens, through which lead eij^ht 
ziiles of streets, and having sufficient bapaoitjr 
U> accommodate 200^000 aQimals at one time. Th» 
icene in this place is most animated, the cattle 
soen riding ahout on horsebackjdriving their herds^ 
irfcile adjacent are the immense ** packing 
souses " that prepare the pork and beef for 
narket. During the past twelvemonth these esta- 
blishments have killed and packed 4,426,00^ 
bogs and 1,608,000 beeves, their product going to 
ill parts of the world. This represei^ a verf 
large proportion of the whole numoer of these ani*> 
nals m the States wh ':oh are fatted to kill, for at 
^he opening of this vear it was estimated there 
rere m the coantt7,o{ hoes of all ages, 44 millions^ 
ind Kf cattle, exclusive c4 milch cows, 33 millions, 
rhe products of the packing reach enormouft 
ftgur<'8, being no less than 1,055 millions of 
ponnits of porK and lard for the jear and 573 mil^ 
Kons of pounds of dressed beef. A very large pro* 
portion of the potk and lard, 810 ' millions of 
pounds, were exported beyond the States, and of 
this 90 per cent .went to tho United Kingdom. TRie 
packers say their hog trade does not increase-, but 
their beef tnAe grows at an extraordinary rate, 
rhe " CSiicago dressed beef,":sent in "refrigerator 
cars " all over the country, is largely supplantinl^ 
the butcher's services for the dead meat market* 
Df the States,and much of it,packed in refrigerator 
apartments on steamers, also ^oes abroad. Hie 
railwavs all have extensive termmals in connexiom 
rith this ^at stock yard and the necking housee, 
wringing m the live anknals by hundreds of car 
loads and taking away tlie pork and lard and the 
dressed beef in long lines of refrigerator cars, the in- 
vention of ingenious methods lor " cold storage^ 
having been a fruitful sublet of Yankeegenioe^ • 
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lu iJpnTij^iiig thp hffgn m^ cfn^ilQ Mo ppyk i^d 

Sf , the diief e^tabliehxnont is Ar^lpur'9, wbic^ 
^ abpiMi pne-fpurth of this bus^p^a inJUhio^go. 
i wprk^ couBpcted with th© efipck j^i^i «pvfigr 
About 30 s^crps. Sfiid of this ^ fiCEes afp i)8p4 ^^ 
^^ phill-^ooHis '' and 6tor£^e,for all tbe ifrpeti mc^/^ 
^p kppt at a tpmpeFatureof iftbout ^dpj|,tP^04pg«9 
fO^thp pork is also cpolpd for about 4dl^ou^ 
|ftpr killiT^g before bpicg packed. I^ the farious 
jiuildJDgp there are 80 acres of floor $pac^. A|i 
Airmy of 5,000 persons is employed in these irorks, 
fFhich turn out all kinds of meat^green, saltp4y 
pickled, spioed, smoked, a^d canned. P^rinff 
|be twelvei|ipnth the Annour e^t^jali^hmPi^s 
Iflaughtered 1,U3.00Q hogs, 380,000 bepy^, i^ 
^^,^000 §hpep, i^id ^le sales of theic prod^pt|( 
iEpfl^h^oyer i^O millipns sterling, the good^^yeigl^ 
\jfig about 33). millions of ppunds, beipg sent tp 
market in varioifs part^ pi thp i^orld. The prp- 
ppfM|e9 pl slt^ughtering and dressing; ^e reduppa to 
^p i^Qst e:^p^itiou§ ai^d ecoiiom^p principles, ^d 
|n vf^^j respects haye become tk fine arl^. ^o kill 
imd prepare 12 ^ 15 hundrp4 beevps #nd 
^ght io ten thousand hc^ iu one day naqui^rpfi 
A p(^pletp system, t^ st^eerp arp cipyim. 
^i^o'longpen^, 1^ ^n pxpj»t riflei^ian, walking 
^ppi^i a pjlajblorm over thsxn, diiNch«irg»i a ri^e id^c^ 
into the brain just bphind the horns. (Fhp killiitg 
If in£;t^tapepi)9, the steer, withput ef ^ a gtoan, 
|al}ix^ like ^ ipg. Thp animal is th^ iimiwu tofPr 
^apd from tho PW, thp hide quickly wwoypd, ao4 
^he carcass prepared and cut up ready lor stpii^ 
L the ^' chill rpoms '^ and s^p^equ^t shipmpat. 
tiefie hepf-killin?prpppspep are speedily performed, 
Sjt the science most thorougWy deypjjc^ed if 1^ 
qg^killipg. These animals are driypii »p 90 u^ 
«}i2;pd rofl4w^y into a ppn }u tiiSf upppr PWt ^ W 

j^mm^imf Urn }mR^ tm ^mimm^ w» 
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jstantly moving, and when the hog arrSve^at tho 
proper place, a chain is deftly fastened round 
his hirid leg. The steam machinery jerks up 
tne squealing hog, so tnat ne nangs nea^ 
downwards upon a sliding frame ; his throajili 
is cut, the blood-spouting carcass slides along the 
frame, and, in a moment, being drained of blood, 
' it is dropped into a vat of boiling water. This scaldia 
it,a|id bemg qmckly lifted out it rolls over a tabl/a 
into a revolving machine that scrapes it clean of 
bristles. Then the clircass is passed along a sli^-^ 
ing table, washed, again hun^ up, beheaded, dia^ 
embowelled, split down the middle, and then aenJj 
upon a lengthened inclined railway to bo hung upl 
to cool. An army of men standing alongside th^a 
machinery perform the various duties, as'the cath 
cassos transport themselves by gravity through the 
different processes, which succeed each other witiji 
such rapidity that in a few minutes the porker ijl 
finally disposed of. This is done by moving the car^ 
casB t6 a broad block, where half-ardozen butcherji 
standing around simultaneously attack it, and infk 
twinkling it is converted into hams, sides, and 
shoulders, and the various parts are sent off to 
their respective apartments. Eveiy portion of thi 
hog is utilized for moats, lard, sausages, or canned 
goods, and the blood and other offal are converted 
into a fertilizer. Enormous sausage-makina 
machines grind and cut the scraps, and scores ol 
women are busily engaged in packing and labelling 
the tine. These wonderful processes attract many 
visitors, •nd the American rustic who has been aq- 
customed to the farmer's Christmas froJia ol 
the ** hog-killing,** where elaborate preparations 
aro made for the slaughter of probably half-a« 
dozen, looks with amazement upon this wholesale 
aummayy disposal of the aniB:ials in Chicago*Greaft 
as this . wonderful city is m everything, ft Bftexofk 
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that tlie first place among its strong points m-ast 
be given to the celerity and comprohensiveness 
©f the Chicago style of killing hogs. 

For her grain and provision trades ^ of wWdi 
lOI4cago is very proud, she has recently «rected 
ft grand monument and abiding place at a cost of 
inore than £200,000. At the head of La Salle- 
Jtreet.and making a fitting close to the view along 
that highway of indposing business structures, 
stands the tall building with its surmountinflj 
dock and spire of the Chicago " Board 
of Trade.*' It is one of the elaborate archi- 
Itectural ornaments of the city ; and the ani-> 
'mated and, at times, most exciting business dona 
within, marks the nervous beating of the 
pulse of this metropolis of com and meat. The 
!nterK)r~1F a magnificent hall, lighted by high- 
reaching windows and surmounted by a central 
skvlight nearly ahundred feet above the floor. Grand 
columns adorn the sides, and the elaborate frescoes 
[above are in keeping with the artistic decoration 
jof the place. Upon ttie broad floor.between 9 and 
pL o'clock each day, assemble the wneat and com 
jand pork and lard and railway kings of thetown,in 
it topical American life scene of concentrated and 
iboilingenergy,feedingthefumacein which Chicago's 
liigh-pressure enterprise glows and roars. These 
K-ladiators have their respective " pits," or amphi- 
pieatres, upon the floor, so that they gather in 
[three great groups,arouna which hundreds run and 
^jostle, the scene from the overlooking callery, as 
"the crowds sway and squirm, and with tneir calls 
and shoutins make a deafening uproar, being a 
veritable Bedlam. These "pits '^ deal respectively 
in wheat, Indian corn, and pork ; while in $b 
Ifourth space, with extensive enclosed desks, • 
jregiment of telegraph operators work with nimble 
%Pgero_toj9end instant reports.of the doings to the 
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outer world. High upon the side of the grand hall, 
in tull view of all, are hung three huge dials, whose 
moving hands keep record of the momentary 
changes in prices made hy the noisy and excited 
throngs in the " pits," thiis giving notice of the 
ruling figures for the next montn's '* options *^ 
forwneat, Indian com, and ** short ribs," for these 
exciting transactions are largely speculative. A 
bordering, fringe of tables for samples, or tcm 
writing, and an array of large blackboaros, bear« 
ing the figures of market quotations elsewhere, 
enclose this animated scene. This Chicaee 
•* Board of Trade " has witnessed some of the 
wildest excitements of America,as its shouting and 
at times almost frenzied groups of speculative 
dealers in the '' pits " may make or break k 
'' comer ;" and here in fitful fever beats the pulse 
of the great city whose exalted province it is to 
feed the worldw 

XXX.— THE GREAT CITY'S I.EADING ■ 

SPIRITS. 

' ' Tliere is a general belief among the people d 

Chicago, which is shared by a large body oi 

thoughtful Americans, that the rapidly-growing 

city upon the bank of Lake Michigan is destinecl 

to become ultimately the largest and most ixb- 

portant in the States. Its unrivalled advantages 

and unexampled expansion would seem to fore« 

shadow this, for it pushes ahead with boundless 

energy, and is having ^n amazing accumulation oi 

wealth and an astonishing development in all 

directions. Already a movement has been started 

for bringing under the Chicago municipal govem- 

jnent the various suburban towtis. which will in^ 
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crease the population beyond one million and 
tiake It probably the second American city. The 
amount of business done in Chicago is ee^ond only 
to that of New York. It steadily attracts tho 
shrewdest men of the great West tS take part iu 
Its vast and profitable enterprises, and it is in 
such a complete manner the aep6t and storehouse 
lor the products and the supplier for the enormous 
prairie region around it, and for the great North- 
West and the country as far out as the Kockies and 
the Pacific, that other Western cities cannot dis- 
blace or even hope to rival it. Yet at the same 
time ep youthful is this municipal giant and se 
recent has been its marvellous growth that scarcely 
any of the loading spirits who are making it what 
it IS were born hero. Almost all came te Ohica^ 
after attaining manhood, being attracted by its 
business advantages. The New England race 
end the New York Yankee, who is descended from 
New England stock, have been the chief builders 
and developers of Chicago, and are to-nlay its most 
prominent men in public spirit, in trade, and- in 

• I have already referred to the Ohicago trade 
in meats and prbvisions, and in this connexion 
desoHbed the extensive operations of the Armour 
packing bouees. This vast establishment con- 
■duots the largest annual business among the great 
liouses of America. Philip D. Armour, the head 
of this enterprise of beof and pork, is in middle 
life, and was of New York origjin, a bluff, hearty, 
and vigorous, hard-headed business man. Whether 
it be in meats or in wheat, or in railways, or in 
anythino; else, he is fully iihbued with the expan- 
sive and versatile trading spirit of Chicago, and 
is always ready for any operation, no matter how 
extensive or intricate, that presents fair oppc»>> 
tiOBiiy f^TKofi^i C^csgo also pofieesses th% 
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greatest roerchant of America. It might be sup* 
posed that Xiew York would be the'city mosti 
likely to have the largest purely mercantile eeta* 
blishmoni in the United States, and such was the 
case in the last generatioui when Alexander T« 
Stewart was the leader of trade there. Bu^ 
^hanged methods have come with newjsr people, and 
the western world of America is advanomg. Chicago 
osed to be in debt to Kew York and : dependenti 
far supplies. Kow the Lake City is not only ou^ 
of deU but k herself very rich and a cre« 
ditor of the country further westward. 9er m^^ 
chant princes long since cut themselves loofie from 
Kew York intermediaries and are now buyers at 
irst hands, while they have a boundless and 
rapidly-growing region to supply. The leading 
Chicago mercMiant, whose house conducts th6» 
largest j^urelv mercantile business in the country^ 
if not m tne world, to-day, is Marshall Field, m 
modest man, of Kew England birth, who is also the 
wealthiest citisen of Chicago and of l^e entire 
Stat« of Illinois, having a fortune eeti^ated at 
£4,000,000, and being the head of a great dnr 
goods and miscellaneous establishment, with 
annual sales exceeding £6,0(]p,000. His extensive 
retail mart is in State-street, and in another 
part of the city an entire block is occupied bv the 
magnificent building wherein is conducted hi» 
wholesale trade, extending to the remotest parte 
of the coun*^. Marshall Field is regarded as the 
leading Chicago merchant of the present very 
active generation. 

. There are scores of other great Chicago m&t^ 
chants whose stores are architecturally imposing 
piles that cover acres, and whose wealth uia trade 
have also made them multi-millionaires. Promi* 
nent among them are the Farwells, whose house is 
probab^ seoQikd only to that of Fiel4« Th^ar^ 
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in the front rank of the builders and developers of 
the great city, and one of the brothers, Charles B.; 
Farwell, is United States Senator from Illinois* 
These huge store buildings are as impressive in 
CSiicago as they are in New York. Many blocks 
Are occupied by them in the business section- 
through which runs the chief highway — State* 
street. The visitor to Chicago is always impressed 
with this magnificent highway, 125 feet wide» 
lined with splendid buildings and crowded iriih 
busy people. This famous street owes much of 
its development to another Chicagpan. of New 
.York birth — Potter Palmer — ^who originally bought 
• frontage of one mile upon this street, extended 
and widened it, embellishing it with splendid 
structures that made it the leading street. Palmeri 
who was a great sufierer by the Chicago fire, is 
best known to the public to^ay on account of nis 
hotel, the ** Palmer House,*' which is said to be 
the most profitable hotel property in the United 
States, the country of bi^ hotels, and is a remark- 
able type of the American caravanserai. Upon 
Mr. Palmer's splendid fireproof structure £500,000 
has been expended in building and decoration. 
The word " notel " in its broadest sense in the 
States includes much more than merely food and 
lodging. It means, in addition, a sort of public 
elub. There are extensive parlours, reception, 
reading, writing, and smoking rooms, lifts con- 
stantly running, electric call bells and lights, 
with complete attendance and messenger service ; 
billiards, pool room, ten-pin alley, most gorgeous 
bar and barber^s shop, each having a fortune in- 
vested in their decoration ; the eating rooms that 
keep goin^ from before daylight till past midnight 
without interruption ; the restaurant, wine and 
coffee rooms ; an aggregation of all kinds of shops 
jRrhere eyerythioff needed can be bo.u£ht without 
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going out of doors ; news-stand, railway booking 
office, and luggage •• checking " department ;1 
boots, coat and parcel rooms, hotel post-office, 
telegraph station, and general telephone. Then' 
there is the hotel '' ottice," a most surprising 
bureau of odds and ends, where one can get pens, 
ink, paper, and envelopes, cards, telegrams, anc( 
letters, cigar lights, matches, ana toothpicks, can. 
consult directories, and ask all sorts of questions 
about all kinds of things, and have them intelli-^ 
gentlv answered bv that most omniscient being,; 
the ** hotel clerk." Telegraphic stock and market 
** tickers" and general news bulletins are conve- 
niently placed to report the latest news, and par- 
ticularly the speculative market quotations, to 
gratify the thirst the guests have for such know* 
^d^e, while a broker's office and special stock and 
p;rain exchanj^e are invitingly open, so that an 
immediate " Syer " in com or pork or stocks may 
be taken. The capacious hall m front of the office 
is a news exchange for tlie busy town, who bustle 
and tall^ and give, in the swarming crowds who 
throng there", an active business air. Such is the 
cenerous aggregation given in a great hotel for 
'* five dollars a day on the American plan." and 
the visitor surely gets his money's worfii. 

The business activity of Chicago is such that 
its leading bank, the '* First National," at times 
does a lar^ banking movement than any of the 
greatest banks in New Tork. Another of the 
prominent men in moving the industries of Chi* 
oago is L. J. Gage, the banker, who manages this 
bank in its large building on Dearborn-street, and 
has a force of 150 clerks to keep the accounts. 
With £600,000.capital and £200,000 surplus this 
bank has sometimes nearly £5,000,000 deposits, 
and will have £12,000,000 clearings in a week, 
besides a vast exchangft business wiui New York 
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And London, based upon the immense eastward 
movement of com and nroyisions on through bills 
of lading. It takes a clear head and resolute will, 
vith great backing ability, to mana^ the ex-> 
changes and credits of such a place as Chicago ; but 
this bright-eyed banker inherits from his Yankee 
ancestry tlie skill that for 20 years has controlled 
the baoKing policy of the great city, and done veiy 
much to assist its marvellous ^oWtiu 

Probably the best known Chicago name througb- 
out America, as well as abroad, is that of Fullmaz^ 
which has become a word synonymoxis with all the 
j>hrases that describe the commetest comfort in 
railway travelling. George M. rullman camefrom 
'^ew York, and was originally a cabinetmaker. 
Ids first services to Chicago being in devising in- 
genious methods for raismg its buildings, some dO 
years ago, when it was decided to place the ci^ 
upon aliu^er level in order to secure drainage, 
lie raisea d^e buildings b^ putting hundreds of 
iackscrevs^under them, while trade went on witb- 
bt:t^lnti§rcpption during tne process, intnose 
tiays the ai)pliances for securing the comfort of 
the., railway traveller on long journeys were in 
th^itdnfancy, and the tirst rude attempts were 
being made to devise a sleeping coach. Mr. Pull« 
man on one occasion went into a sleeping coach 
upon a night train and laid down upon the 
berth, but did- not sleep. He was stretched out 
upon the vibrating coucn for about two hours with 
eyes wide open, and in that time had struck upon 
a new idea. When he arose and left ^e train he 
bad determined to develop from his brief ezpe* 
rience of that inchoate sleeping berth a plan 
that was destined to expand into the completest 
and most comfortable coach for the traveller, 
either awskke or sleeping— a home upon wheels. 
Duripg several years he revolyed the project iti bit 
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fertile brain, ftml his first experiment was made In 
1869. when ao turtied two ordintury pdseeriger 
coaenes into alecplng care, and placed them upon 
the night trains of tne Cliica^ and Alton Railway 
between Chicago and St. Jjouis, one running 
each way. He charged 28. for a berth, and tli* 
first night his receipts were 8s. "VN'hcn Pullmati 
settlecT in Chicago permanently and began tl»l» 
business* he thought himself woll-to-do in th# 
world with a capital all told of £1,000. 

The development of the sleeping-car project, 
which is the history of a biisy life, sliown IhopOHsi* 
bilities of the Great We&t,both in the cifcct of the 
growth of a citv and a busineso in the exp.iinfeion 
of a man, and the influence of a man in building 
ft city. It was not until he had run his exporv 
inontal coaches for about five years thrit Mr«i 
Pullman felt able to carry out his plan as he had 
evolved it in his brain, and ho then built his ideal 
sleeping coaeh. This took a year to construct, in 
1864-66. and was built in a rude shed in a railway 
carryard in Cliicago. He called it the ** Pioneor,'^^ 
and it cost £3,€00, and in it he developed his idea 
of harmony, which combined comfort and liixuiy 
with ftttractiveness of decoration, and when 
finished it wasregarded as a marvel far in advance 
of any railway coach constructi^m of that day. 
This first coach is still doing daily and profitablf 
duty upon the Pullman lines. But when it Vac 
completed, although its fame travelled far, yet i\ 
was so heavy, so wide, and so high that no rail< 
way could undertake to run it, as it neceesitaterf 
elevating bridges andcuttlnc on station platforma. 
He had a famous white elephant on his hands, but ' 
bo bided his time. Suddenly President Lincoln V 
assassination profoundly shocked the country; 
and the funeral, with its escort of mourning statei^ 
meUt was progreseing from Washington to Chica^ 
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on the way to the grave at Lincoln's home in 
Springfield, the capital of Illinois. The nation 
was watching its progress, and the railways trans- 
porting the corti^e were doing their best. The rail- 
way between Chicago and Springfield asked for 
the use of the '^ Pioneer '' in the funeral train. 
They sent out gangs of men, and cut oS the station 

Slatforxns, elevated the bridges, and took several 
ays to prepare the line, so tnat the coach could 
go over it, and Pullman's dream at last was 
realized. His coach of the future carried the dead 
President to hisgrave, and became known through- 
out the world. A few weeks later General Grant, 
the conqueror of the rebellion, had a triumphal 

Progress from the camp to his Illinois home. Five 
ays were spent in clearing the railway between 
Detroit and Galena, where he lived, and the 
** Pioneer " carried tne General over that line. 
. Mr. Pullman then had the future in his own 
hands. The public had seen his coach, and th€ 
most distinguished men had been riding in it. 
They would be satisfied with nothing inferior, and 
the railways began demanding the.coaches. The 
lines leading out of Chicago used them, and before 
long they were put upon uie Great Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania lines. The result is *' Pullman's 
Palace Car Company," which to-day has invested 
in its works and coaches nearly six millions 
sterling, and is besides the greatest railway car- 
builder in America, fumishinff all kinds of 
equipment to railways from Canada to Texas, and 
having 1,^X) of its own palace coaches running, 
Ik) carry the first-class passengers upon 80,000 miles 
of American railways, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Halifax and 
Quebec to San Francisco and the city of Mexico, 
as well as much more in Europe. These coaches 
nm into eveiy city in.the States, and cover nearly. 
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All the available mileage, the Wagner coachee 
upon the Yanderbilt lines being .largely coiv- 
Btructed after the Pullman style, and many of: 
them built at the Pullman shops. So prosperous 
is the company that it regularly makes 8 per cent*: 
dividends, has a very large surplus, and a yearlr 
income of about £1,200,000 from these coaches* 
Besides building equipment for railways amounti^ 
ing to £2,000,0^ annually, and running its own 
coaches, the Pullman Company also provides for 
excursion parties. It often happens that • 
congenial party will charter a coach or a train and 
go -about the country sight-seeing for weeks and. 
months. They have no anxiety or trouble about 
their homo upon wheels, the Pullman people 
moving them land providing for all their wants. 
One of tl^e prominent excursion agents of the 
States who cater for the best class of sight-seeing 
travellers— Kaypaond and Whitcomb— are this year 
paying the Pullman (Company about £16,000 
rental for the use of their coaches, ike hiring 
being at the rate of £7 a piece per day. I have 
already described the "C^ica^o Limited Express. ''. 
Mr. Pullman is now preparing to equip a trans-' 
continental train of similar character and appoint* 
ments, which will be run between New York and 
San Francisco, a weekly train each way, reducing 
the time of transit across the Contment, now 
occupying si^ days, to within 100 hours. He ic 
also preparing to place a train of the vestibule 
coaches u]^on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway between London and Brighton* 
Thia vestibule buffer, which has already been 
described, is regarded as a sure preventive ol 
**' telescoping *' in cases of collision. ' 

Another Pullman enterprise will have great 
interest for English readers. The companv so 
i^idly expanded into enormous business tnat • 
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low years ago it became neceBsary to provide peiv 
faanent construction sliopa iot its TrorkM near 
Oiiea^. The result has been the building of the 
iDOdef manufacturing town of Pullman^ about 10 
miles south of Chicago, and practically a suburb of 
the great city. It has been all made within seven 
years, upon a tract of land that had no inhabitant^ 
-»s late as 1880. Lake Calumet, an oval sheet of 
water, about three miles long, is situated a short 
distance inland from Lake Micnic^, and the IIH* 
Hois Central BAilway passes soutn fz^m Chicago on 
its long journey to the Gulf of Mexico, a sh<^ dia* 
tance to the westward. A tract of nearly 4,000 
#creB was acquired with this railway running down 
its centre, and stretching along tne narrow strip 
between the lake and tne railway is the town ox 
oilman, spreading for almost two mileS| with its 
ishops and parks, iu ornamental grounds and eom« 
lortable homes for the operatives. Riding down 
the line of the Illinois Central, over the flat land 
lind among the succession df villages whidi hav^ 
grown up between Chicago and Pullman,the visitor 
alights at one of the best station buildin|;B seen on 
the line, and finds the new settlement m front of 
hitn, spreading far on either hand* There is a fine 
hotel, which is a model of artistic design and 
worthy of the largest city ; and across the park| 
with its ornamental grounds and lakCjare seen the 
extensive shops, with their clodc spire and huge 
water tower rising high above. The Pullman town, 
like the Pullman coach, is a model of neatness ana 
elocance. Flower beds and lawns fit>nt the shopS| 
end the solid walls enclosing the grounds give th^n 

Suite an EDglish air. btretching across tiie 
own from the station to Lake Calumet is a 
Wide boulevard, shaded by rows of elms-^-the 
Oi»e Hundred and Eleventh Street in continuap 
iion of the nuttoriool ordor of fioutb Cfhioaiio 
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'—and this divides the workshops from the residen- 
tial portion. Five nohle avenues stretch southward 
from it, each appropriately named after an in- 
ventor closely identilied with the varied industries 
of the place — Stephenson, Watt. Fulton, Morse^ 
and Pmlman — and upon these tne cottages of thQ 
operatives are built. 

JN'o place in the United States has attracted 
more attention or been more closely watched 
than Pullman. Like the sleeping coach, the town 
is tha development of an idea, worked out to har^ 
monious and successful results by its inventor. It 
is the extension of the broadest philanthropy to 
the working man, based upon the strictest business 
principles. There has been £1,500,000 invested 
jn carryinjr out this. idea,and every pemay is at th$ 
same time made to return an income. The operas 
lives in the i&rst instance are employed upon wages 
paid every fortnight, and their earnings are said 
lo exceed those ot any other community of work? 
ing people in the United States, averaging pei 
4}apita (exclusive of the higher pay of the genera] 
mJinagbinent) iillb per annum, 'iliere are some 
4,000 operatives^ and the pay disbursed in money 
every fortnight is about £20,000. The company, 
in order to secure the best return, seeks to provide 
in the completest possible way for its people* 
Their workshops, covering about 83 acres, are con- 
structed in the most airy and healthful mazmerp 
and upon these about £760,000 has been ex» 
nended. An e^ual amount has been invested in 
puijding the residential portion of the town, the 
public edifices, and in the public works and deco- 
ration of the place. Everything is constructed of 
pricks made upon the estate, out of clay taken 
from the bed of Lake Calumet, The first investment 
was in a eompleto sewerage system, the sewage 
being all pumped up and sent away by gravity to 
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a large farm three miles off, where it is utilized ^ 
and this cost £60,000. Then a complete water- 
works sjrstem was devised, the pure water from 
tiake Michigan being brought in and elevated to 
the top of a huge water tower and reservoir, fram 
Which an ample supply is led into evenr house in 
the town, no matter how humble. Competent 
architects and landscape gardeners skilfully liid 
out the town and built the houses, so that it is a 
gem of artistic attractiveness, with lawns ftnd 
shade trees upon its well-paved streets, all kenfe in 
the best order by the company. All the sbops 
where purchases are made have been collected m 
an elaborate structure called the Arcade, where 
the people do their shopping, fully protected from 
the weather, and a large covered market house ift 
also provided, with a public hall in the upper poi^ 
tion. 

Nothing is free, however, it being recognized as 
a lamentable fact that benefits got for nothing are 
hot much prized. There are nearly 1,600 cottages 
and tenements for the operatives,and 138 new ones 
are building.There is no compulsion exercised about 
anything, and the people may live in the town or 
elsewhere as thev see nt, so that in practice the 
town contains about 3,500 operatives who work 
for the company and about 1,000 who labour for 
bther industries in the town or elsewhere, while 
some 600 of the company's operatives live outside. 
The dwellings are let upon a monthly rental, £] 
being charged for a flat with two rooms, and 288, 
to 368. for flats with three or four rooms. The 
smallest separate house complete in itself contain! 
four rooms, and this is let for £2 8s. monthly. The 
best cottages occupied by the working men fetch 
£5, and the tenant usually gets a large part of this 
back by sub-letting rooms to working men without 
f amilies.there being no restrictions in this respect* 
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The highest-priced cottages, occu^ed usually hy 
officials, are £9 to £10 monthlyi and contain 10 toi, 
11 rooms, with bath, &o. Every house has both: 
wfiter and gas. Ck>mpared witn tenements of 
fiixiilar character ana capacity in Chicago the* 
rentals of the latter are usually one-third to on&« 
fifth higher, with less advantaffes, while the ex^* 
peiuses of living in Chicago are about 20 per cent^ 
higher. Pullman is surrounded by a wide ex*< 
pause of agricultural land, extensiyely devoted to 
market gardens, and this, with the entire -freedom 
given the people to buy of whom and where they; 
please, the company liaviii|g no stores for the sale! 
ol goads,make8 a competition among sellers to getr 
tha cash that is in hand to be spent by the peo^w 
wUch cheapens all supplies. The dress goods ana 
similar articles are sold as low as in Chicago. 

The Azcade is fully rented* and toMd oooqk 
pany gets £6,000 annual return from it^ 
Ooe ol the finest theatres in the West isi 
constructed in its upper portion, and all th» 
travelling companies appear here. It will hold 
^000 people, and ^the admission prices are kept 
low. 1 attended a theatrical performance with uk 
audience of about 700, and the house yielded £70. 
The company has provided for additional amuse* 
ments the best athletic grounds near Chicago, for 
ball playing, racing, and boating. The re«^tiaa 
ftnd games often attract many thousands. There 
is a good library maintained for a small fee, and 
also a banJc,andin its saving&-fund departoaent the 
operatives luve deposits amounting to £46,000, 
^ere are no saloons in the town,for no one is per* 
uitted to sell liquor^ and as an additional proteo< 
tion sufficient land is controlled around the out- 
skirts of the town to compel the man who must 
have spirits or beer to go nearly a mile over the 
l^prdepr t<9 £9t» i^i This carefulneui. coiidiifie4.witli 
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the excellent sanitary arrangements and the vlgoni* 
of a vforking ^opulatton largely oompoaed of 
people hi the prime of life, makes the town an ab* 
normally healthy place. It has for its 10,0^ 
people only four physicians and one funeral ptr^ 
reyor, and they say that more conld not earn a 
Ittin^y for the annnal death'-rate is only eight in 
1^000 compared with 22 in Chicago. Yet hirthsat 
tne rate of 400 in a year, (Combined with the indm 
Of new arrivals, show how the eenstis will estpacd, 
for new houses are built in aeoordanee wiui iio 
general eomprehensiye plan as the increase ot 
population may require. The householder has no 
care for stteets^water, gas. drain&ge,earba|^.or ior 
the lawns and trees, as these are all lookea aft^ 
by iib» company, which thus stands in plaoe «f 
and does even more than the ordinary Amerieoi 
town government, besides having it* alTaii* in- 
comparably better managed. Ihe^ is throughott 
Pullman an air of artistic harmony and neatnea 
that is very attractive ; while the operatives axi4 
tiieir latnilies appear in a far better conditioii, 
and look as if they were of an improved olasi 
compared with those usually seen in laoton 
towns, Schools and churches are provided, ana 
one ehuarah-^the PresbyteriaUf—ii an eicqtdsitety 
beautiful building that fits as a gem into tliir 
]^oture. The various secret and charitabk 
societies that have so generally spread ovw the 
States, such as the Odd Fellows. Knights ol 

5thiaS| and others) all flourish. If the content 
tibe wotting men can be secured by good treaV 
neiit and pleasant surrouadings, then tiie inhabi< 
tants of Uiis model town ought to be suprtueiy 
happy* The great Oorliss steam engine. lookiog 
Hke two enormous Oomish pumps^ whion was so 
imuch admired as it moved the vast aggregation oi 
:^kObiatMZ At the Philadelphia Oenteunlal fisi» 
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position in 1876, has been kansported to this 
place, and stands in the centre or the extensive 
workshopSjfnrnishingtheniotiyepoTrer whieh tuma 
out j^,000 worth of completed work erevy day <The 
anny of operatiyes who servo around it are in no 
way restricted in thought or action outside the 
shops, either in politics ct religion, in theit 
habits or amusements, or as to where or how they 
e^tpend their eamlcgs, which (less their rent) ar^ 
always paid evety fortniffht in cash. When 
these wonderful indufitr&l and philanthropic 
results, achieved upon the bank of Lake Calumet 
hv one of the leading men of Chicago * are con- 
Bidered, it seems almost a miracle that has been 
wrought, even in this rapidly developing Wftrtom 
oountiy, in thus turning an uninhabited prairie 
into a populous, industrious, and attractive town 
iwithin the short space of seven yean. 



XXXI.— THE LAKE SHOBJfi IIOUTI. 
There are half-a-dozen '* trunk lines ** of fall- 
way leading from Chicago to the Atlantic sea« 
boards and competing for what is known as th0 
** through kaflio.'' Their mMiagors are the mani^ 
pulators of ** cut rates,*' and the mysteriouff 
dealers in '' rebates," whose operations tell so 
markedly on the prices of railway shares at tho 
Stock Exchange. To check and control them the. 
Interstate Commerce Law was paesed, but 
they have managed already in its brief existence 
since last April to elude most of its stringent pro- 
visions. The main artery of the trafiic eastward 
from Chicago is the Yanderbilt railway system^ 
which baa several lines across tfie peninfUU be^ 
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tween Lakes Michigan and Erie, and on both 8ide$ 
of the latter lake to the State of New York. The 
best known of these lines is the ^' Lake Shore 
route^'^ or, to be precise, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway, laid across the flat 
prairie land of Michigan and Indiana, and upon 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, througn Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, 540 miles from Chicago to Buffalo. 
It is constructed upon almost strai^t lines over a 
rich agricultural region, but with scant scenic at- 
tractions. For hundreds of miles the trains cross 
the monotonous prairies, varied only by the savan- 
nahs and ravines of the streams, and the frequent 
villages of almost \miversal wooden hoiises. The 
surface at times is gently rolling, and there are 
patches of timber, usually of modem growth. The 
chief town of Northern Indiana — South Bend — is 
passed, getting its name from the sweeping 
southern bend of the St. Joseph River, on wnich 
it is built. This stream flows for about 260 miles, 
rising in Michigan, and, after making a grand cir- 
cuit down into Indiana, goin^ back &g&ii^9 aiid 
finallv debouching into Lake Midiigan. The town 
has busy factories, and is the seat of several 
flourishing Roman Catholic institutions, generally 
of French origin. Some distance to the southward 
is the Maumee River, which we have already met 
at Fort WajTie, and flowing eastward it broadens 
into a capacious bay at the head of Lake Erie. We 
c^oss into Ohio, and a few miles from the lake 
reach Toledo^ a thriving port, built upon both 
sides of the Mjaumee River and Bay. which make a 
good harbour. This energetic moaem reproduc- 
tion of the ancient Spanish city has for its chief 
newspaper a sprightly sheet known as the Toledo 
Blade, There are extensive railway connexions 
and • large com trade, apparently a dozen eleva^ 
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tors looming up in the haze overshadowing the 
borders of the harbour. The industries of Toledo 
have also had an impetus from thfe recent piping 
to the city of the natural gas from the cjas wells ol 
North-Western Ohio, not tar away. The Maumee 
lEiver, like most of these earlier western outpostfl 
of colonization, can tell sad stories of Indian mas- 
sacre, and upon the island at the entrance to th« 
harbour — ^now a jpleasant park— dark deeds were 
done in the colonial wars. 

East\^ard from Toledo the railway soon reaches 
Lake Erie, and is laid upon its edge, almost at the 
water level, the breakers rolling in upon a narro"W 
beach. Ilrle is the most southern of the five great 
lakes,»ad the smallest of the group above Niagara. 
It is elliptical in form, abou^ 240 miles long, and 
covers nearly 10,000 square miles, its surface being 
565ft. above the ocean level,and 833ft. above Lake 
Ontario, this descent being made by the Niagara 
River. It is a very shallow lake, the depth 
rarely exceeding 120ft., excepting at the lower end, 
and this shallowness causes it to be easily dis- 
turbed. Because of this and the scarcity of good 
harbours, it is the most dangerous of all the lakes 
to navigate. Long-continued storms, with the 
wind setting from one extremity of the lake to 
the other, pile up the waters, and have disastrous 
effects upon the land to leeward. From this cause 
the lower portions of Buffalo, at the foot of the 
lake, sometimes suffer serious damage. The 
bottom is a light clayey sediment, rapidly accumur 
lated from thei wearing away of the shores, com- 
posed largely of clay strata. The loosely aggregated 
products of the disintegrated strata are frequently 
seen along the coasts, forming high clins that 
extend back into elevated plateaus, through which 
the rivers cut deep channels, and the waters, 
taking up the earthy materials, are made turbia 
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often for long distances from the luid, fiastfrard 
from Toledo the surface of the plateau ^dually 
rises, and a terrace, becoming steadily higher, is 
formed, that ultimately makes a bold bluu along 
the coast, which at Cleveland is 100ft. high. 
Through tne precipitous cliffs thus bordering tne 
lake tne streams come rushins; down in falls and 
torrents, and the Vermilion and some other small 
rivers pass through ravines of wild beauty. Toledo, 
Sandusky, Cleveland, Erie, and Dunkirk are 
harbours along the Lake Shore route, mostly 
made by the artificial improvement of the mouths 
of rivers. Yet the Maumee at Toledo is the largest 
stream flowing into the southern coast of the lake, 
lor it receives no rivers of importance, and drains 
but a narrow margin of country. Lake Erie carries 
an enormous commerce of great value, more, in 
fact,than any of the others, yet it has no romances 
nor any pretensions to beauty. 

The railway^ going some diittance inland, crosses 
the head of Sandusky Bay upon a long trestle 
bridffe, giving a distant view of the entrance to 
the harbour, the spires and elevators of the town^ 
and the shipping. The shores are low, and the 
line curves graidually around, and runs among 
the saviinnahs on the eastern bank down to a 
station on the edge of the citjr. This low-l^ng 
and liquid-looking region is without attractions 
of scenery, but they have not inaptly given one of 
the suburban stations among the waters and 
lagoons the name of Venice. Vineyards are 
planted on these flat and sunny shores, and it is 
one of theprolific crape-growing sections of the 
{States , Tne grand hay, 20 miles long and in 
places six miles wide, attracts much commerce, 
especially with Canada, and Sandusky is a leading 
town in the manufacture of hard woods and the 
iiandling of tiukber. East of Sandusky therail- 
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way IB laia upon the level and gradually rising 
plateau towards Cleveland, but without giving 
much opportunity to view the lake on account ol 
the intervening groves of trees. One of the 
branches of the railway, about 35 miles west 
of Cleveland, passes the leading educational 
foundation ox S^orthemOhio — Oberlin Collie— 
named in memory of the noted French phuan- 
^opist, and founded in 1833 by the descendants 
of the Puritan settlers of this region to carry out 
their idea of thorough equaln^y. It admits 
students without distinction of sex or colour, 
and occupies ei£;ht commodious buildings, having 
over 1,500 pupils, almost equally divided potweeo 
the sexes. 

The train finally glides down grade into the 
ravine of a tributary of the Cuyahoga river, and 
out to the Clevelana station upon the lake shore 
in front of the city. This is the chief city of 
Northern Ohio, 620 miles west of New York, and 
the most attractive up>on Lake Erie, its command- 
ing situation upon a high bluff falling off precipi- 
tously to the edge of the water m&ing the site 
most charming. It is embowered in trees, in- 
cluding many elms, and hence delights in the 
popular title of :the '* Forest City." R is usually 
largely envelo^d in black coal smoke, and its 
streets and soils on slight provocation produce a 
cream-oolonred, powdery dust — ^unpleasant at- 
tributes, but showing that the city has extensive 
manufacturing industnes and a large street traffio. 
The crooked Cuyahoga river flows with wayward 
oourse down a deeply washed and winding ravine, 
and this, with the tributary ravines of some 
smaller streams, is packed with mills and 
foundries, whose very live chimneys keep the 
business district constantly under a cloud of 
'smoke* A dozen railwavs. with their spreading 
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arms, run in all directions through these ravines, 
and their locomotives, also belching smoke, add to 
the din and dirt. High above all, the city has 
spanned the ravine with a grand stone viaduct 
nearly a mile lon^, and costing half-a-million 
sterling, and from it one can look down into the 
black hives bordering the river, where the grimy 
yet profitable business is conducted that has done 
so much towards making Cleveland progressive 
and wealthy. Further up are acres of timber yards, 
and here also are located the works of the 
Standard Oil Company, the powerful combina- 
tion controlling the American petroleum trade, 
most of whose magnates have their homes at Cleve- 
land. They manage one of the greatest American 
monopolies, and the 53,000 oil wells of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere that have been and are now 
producing the fluid render them constant tribute. 
It was Moses Cleaveland, a shrewd yet unsatis- 
fied Puritan of the town of Windham, Connecti- 
cut, who migrated to what was then known as the 
*' Western Reserve '' by a long and toilsome 
journey beyond the Alleghanies in 1796. His party 
camo through New York State and embarked on 
Lake Erie, landing on the southerix shore. They 
explored the poast, and, selecting the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga as a good place to locate, Moses sent 
word back that thev had found a spot '' on the 
bank of Lake Erie which was called by my name, 
and 1 believe thft child is now bom* that may live 
to see that place as large as old Windnam." 
" That place " has crown far boyond his wildest 
dream, for Cleveland now has 200,000 people, the 
canals and railways having done the work of ex- 
pansion during the last half-centuiy. One of the 
not very agea antiquaries of this yet youthful 
city has been delving into the records of the past 
to find out what was the immediate reason in- 
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ducing several of the prominent totmsmen to make 
their nomes at Cleveland. He has discovered the 
following : — " One man on his way further west 
was laid up with the ague, and had to stop ; 
another ran out of money, and could get no 
further ; another had been to St Louis and wanted 
to get back home, but saw a chance to make 
money in ferrying people across the river ; another 
had $200 over and started a bank ;: while 
yet another thought he could make a living by 
manufacturing ox-yokes, and he stayed/* He con- 
tinues : — " A man with an agricultural eye would 
look at the soil and kick his toe into it, and then 
would shake his head and declare that it would 
not grow white beans — but he knew not what this 
soil would bring forth ; - his hope and trust was in 
beans, he wanted to know them more, and wanted 
potatoes, com, oats, and cabbage, and he knew 
not the futiu-e of Euclid-avenue?' The centre of 
Cleveland is the Monumental Park, a pretty open 
space of 10 acres, laid out with fountains, monu- 
ments, and gardens, and a little lake, and inter- 
sected at rignt angles by two broad streets. One 
of these is Superior-street, the chief business high- 
way of the city. The other leads down to the ea£[e 
of the bluff on Lake Erie, where the steep slope is 
made into a pleasure ground, with fountains and 
fiower-beds, and a fine outlook over the lake, 
marred, however, by the ever-present locomotives 
shunting their trains at the water's edge beneath 
one's feet, and sending up prodigious quantities of 
smoke and soot. Far out imder the lake is bored 
the waterworks tunnel, as at Chicago. 

From a corner of the Monumental Park extends 
far away to the eastward the famous residential 
street of Cleveland, of which its people are so 
proud^-Euclid-aVenue. They deservedly regard it 
as the handsomest street in America, for no other 
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t5ity eAfii show teytjiing like it in the combined 
ti^amiilicenee of houses and grounds. It is a broad 
ana level avenueof about 16(8t. width, with a mode- 
rately wide roadway and stone footwalks,bordered 
bv lawns and shaded by grand rows of elms. On 
either hand a light railing marks the boundary be- 
tween the highway and the private grounds* For 
almost two miles the street is bordered by stately 
residences, each surrounded by ample lawns ana 
gardens^ the stretch of grass and flowers and 
foliage extending back 100ft. to 400ft. from the 
street to the houses. Embowered in foliage^ and 
with every delight of garden and lawn, seen m all 
directions, this grand avenue makes a delightful 
driveway and promenade. Upon the northern sido 
of this splendid street live the millionaires of 
Cleveland, who have expended not a little of the 
profits of their railways, mines, oil retlnedcs, and 
mills for the adornment of their luxurious dwell- 
ings and the ornamentation of their city» On the 
southern side the houses are less pretentious* 
This street is in one way a reproduction of the 
avenue of the Champs Elys^es, but with more at* 
tractions in the architecture and surroundings of 
the bordering rows of palaces. Each resident 
^es with his neighbours in keeping up the grandeur 
of the street, ana here live the wealthy men who 
rival those of Chicago in controlling the commerce 
of the lakes. It requires plenty of room to give 
6ach man in the heart of a city from two to 10 
acres of lawns and gardens around his house, but 
they have done it here with eminent eucoess. In 
one of these Cleveland palaces, surrounded \y ^ 
miniature park, grandly yet comfortablv lives 
Senator Henry B. Payne, ft leading proprietor of 
tlie Standard Oil Company, and prominent Ohio 
Democrat^ who is said to hold the costliest of tko 
lilgh-$>rieod soata in the Upper House of tt^e Amo- 
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rican Oongress, Cleveland's pride - ia £uclid« 
avenue, and to get a home there is among the 
highest ambitions of her people. This noted 
street, several miles out, leads to the attractive 
Lake View Cemetery, where on the highest part of 
the elevated plateau are the grave and monument 
of James A. Garfield, the assassinated President. 

Eastward from Cleveland the Lake Shore route 
gradually rises above the Lake Erie level and passes 
a short distance inland from the coast. The southern 
shore of the lake is a broad terrace at an elevation 
of 80ft. to 100ft. above the water, while several 
miles inland there is another and somewhat higher 
plateau. Each sharp declivity appears to have 
been at one time the actual shore of the lake, 
when its sxu*face was much higher than now. The 
outer plateau, having once been the bottom of the 
lake, is level, and has thus aided railway construe* 
tion, for the line is laid many miles along it and 
at a considerable distance inland, the hszy blue of 
the freshwater ocean being occasionallv visible 
through openings in the timber, or down the 
ravines deeply cut into the tableland by the 
crooked yet attractive rivers over which the rail- 
way passes upon airy bridges. After moving 
swiftly among the vineyards plentifulljr planted 
near Cleveland, the station of Mentor is passed, 
23 miles from the city, where, in a modest house 
not far from the railway. President Garfield lived. 
A few miles beyond the Grand River runs through 
a deep and picturesque ravine, across which a high 
viaduct carries the line, and here is the town ol 
Paine8ville,recalling the memory of Thomas Paine. 
Numerous fiourishing villages lure passed, some 
ahowing evidence of manufacturing activity, and 
each having its railway leading from the coal fields 
to the southward, to bring cheap fuel. As the 
border between Ohio and rennsylvania is ap- 
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proached, tHe train halts a moment at Conncaui 
on the bank of a wide and deep ravine formed by a 
small river. Upon this little stream in 1796 landed 
from Lake Erie the earliest settlers from Connec- 
ticut who came iiito Northern Ohio. It is called 
sometimes the " Plymouth of the Western Re- 
serve," but is only a moderate village, showing 
that the migratory spirit of the colonist led most 
of them to seek better locations elsewhere. 

The " Keystone State " has a projecting comer 
thrust out to the lake between Ohio and New York, 
giving it about 40 miles of coast line and a good 
harbour at the city of Erie,80 that the railway soon 
crosses the border into Pennsylvania. The line 
has plenty of goods traffic, and the pungent 
odour of the passing oil tank cars shows the 
proximity of the petroleum fields which lie behind 
the hills that loom up towards the south-east 
and send out numerous railways to the lake ports, 
Erie county, in Pennsylvania, presents a view of 
broad farms and big oams upon its almost level 
surface near the laKQ, and we soon run into the 
ijity of Erie among the rows of wooden houses 
that make its outer edge, as they do the chief part 
of most of the towns bordering the lake. It is 
built upon the plateau extending back from the 
bluff fronting the water, and its proximity to the 
coal and oil fields, with the railway and water 
navigation facilities, have made it an important 
centre of manufactures and commerce. The Erie 
harbour is the best on the lake, being enclosed by 
the natural formation of Presque Isle, lying 
' in front of the city and formerly a peninsula ; and 
it has been additionallyprotected by a breakwater, 
so that there is a natural basin a mile wide ana 
nearly four miles long. There are large docks and 
elevators, and extensive arrangements for trans- 
shipment between vessel and railway^ and great 
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quantities of timber, coals, com, and ores pass 
through the town. The French were the early 
settlers here and built the Fort de la Preeque 
Isle In 1749, and their industrious successors under 
American auspices now number 40,000. 

Through a region of orchards and vineyards the 
Lake Shore route passes quickly east of Erie, 
across the narrow strip of Pennsylvania, to the 
border line of New York, and enters Cliatauqua 
county. This was the land of the '* Chats, ' a 
warlike tribe of Indians^ to whom the French gave 
that name because their region also abounded in 
wild cats. They were called in their own parlance 
the *' Fries,*' or the tribe of the cat, and hence 
named the lake. Three centuries ago they were a 
most formidable tribe and could muster 2,000 
warriors ; but frequent wars decimated them, and 
in 1656 the Iroquois attacked and almost 
annihilated them, the remnant being ultimately 
incor|)orated with the Senecas of New York. They 
inhabited the shores of the lake and the Niagara 
River. Across Chatauqua there is a hi^h ridge, 
and the surface between it and Lake Erie is almost 
level and very fertile. Just south of the most 
elevated portion of • this ridge is the noted 
Chatauqua Lake, a charming sheet of water 18 
miles long and elevated 730ft. above Lake Erie. 
The narrowness of the watershed is shown by 
this elevated body of water draining away from 
Erie into the Alleghany River, which flows south- 
ward to form the Ohio River at Pittsburg. These 
watei-ways make boat navigation possible from 
the Gulf of Mexico to within 10 miles of Lake 
Erie. This region is a popular summer resort, 
and the " Chatauqua Assembly " has established 
there a unique method of attracting crowds to a 
watering-place. They have opened the ** Summer 
School of Philosophy," a college of the liberal 
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arts, with a faculty gathered from the teachers of 
some of the leading American Universities. Upon 
this are engrafted schools of theology, music, and 
art, and re^lar series of lectures are given 
throughout the season. The Assembly enclosure 
has a fine position fronting the lake, and besides 
the cp:eat notel there are 1,500 tents and cottages 
fii all kinds, some being costly structures. There 
is an elaborate boat-landing, with a chime of bella 
in its tower, and a model of Palestine on the lake 
shore assisi^ the theological student. A natural 
glen which nuis up into the higher grounds back 
from the lake has at its upper end been roofed 
over, and this makes the great Assembly-hall, 
where 5,000 people can sit and listen to the 
lectures. This is the Chatauquans' " Liberty- 
hall," and not far away are the " Hall of 
Philosophy," a Grecian structure of wood used 
for smaller meetings, the " College of Arts," and 
other similar builaings. It is said that 50.000 
people will attend during the season, and oiten 
20,000 to 30,000 are there at one time, mainly 
gathered from the most intelligent elements in 
the American churches, with young ])eople pre- 
dominating. The3r vary instruction with amuse- 
ment, and what is known as the '* Chatauqua 
idea '' has been imitated at several other places in 
the States. But none have selected a more 
charming location, although the varied Indian 
meanings of the word " Chatauqua " — ^tho " place 
of easy death," and the " foggy place " (from the 
mists arising from the lake) are thought to have 
been premonitions of some of the abstruseness of 
the present race of philosophers. The hills 
surrounding Chatauqua loom up as we passthrough 
Dunkirk, another harbour on Lake JKrio witli a„^ 
town of 5,000 people, which is a terminal of the 
Erie Eailwav, The monotonous level of the land 
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contmueg beyond, and the railway gradually 
turns northward around Lake Erie'fi eastern end, 
though deficendihg nearer its level. Hie Canadian 
shore can be dimly seen across the water^ as the 
lake narrows towards its narrow outlet into 
Kiagara River, and we soon run over the meadows 
and^vater-courses and in among the elevators and 
factories and mass of railway terminals surround- 
ing Buffalo. 

, This great city of Western New York has had a 
career coeval with the present century, having 
been founded in 1801. In early history it was 
mainly a military post^ and did not assume com-* 
mercial importance until after the opening of the 
Erie Canal. The growth afterwards was rapid^ 
for its eligible position at the point where the 
lake commerce had to connect with the canal and 
the railways leading to the seaboard have given 
full scope to its enterprise and made Buitalo a 
large and wealthy city. The country immediately 
surrounding is sridironed by railroads and their 
yards, shops, &eight-houses, timber piles, ele- 
vators, cattle pens, and otherparapherna]ia,8pread 
along the water front ana the sinuosities of 
Bufl'alo creek and over broad stretches of the 
level land behind. There are 250,000 people 
gathered in this industrious city, and the extensive 
commerce is varied by iron manufactures, brew- 
ing, and other works, but the railroad ana canal 
business seems to overshadow everything else. 
Buffalo has wide, tree-lined streets, and line 
public and private buildings, and the observer 
will soon recognize it as a handsome city. It 
has also an ambition beyond the mere money- 
making that results from trade, for the prominent 
f>eople nave got far enough ahead in their acoumu- 
ations of wealth to cultivate sesthebio tastes, 
and they are doing this with energy,having a seriea 
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of attractive parks, connected by boulevards 
planted with rows of thrifty young elms. In the 
newer parts of the town the level surface is tilled 
with ornamental houses, some of them most 
expensively constructed and elaborately adorned. 
The residents in these houses, as is generally the 
case in American cities, like to show their build- 
ings and grounds to the public, for the well-kept 
lawns and gardens are fully open to view, and 
many of them are entirely unenclosed. Delaware- 
avenue thus bordered is one of the finest streets. 

But probably the place most worth seeing in 
Buffalo is the little park out at the edge of Lake 
Erie, where it discharges into the Niagara River. 
The flat surface at the verge of the water is occu- 

Eied by the basins and harbour that make the 
eginnmg of the Erie Canal, and alongside is a 
rauway, its swift trains contrasting with the 
deliberate movements of the canal barges that are 
starting on the long, plodding iourney to carry 
their com cargoes across New York State to the 
Hudson River. Alongside the railway a steep 
bluff rises about 60ft., and this continues around 
along the bank of Niagara River, where it is 
crowned by an earthwork surrounding the remains 
of Old Fort Porter, a dilapidated stone relic of 
bygone times. A couple of superannuated field- 
pieces stand here, with their muzzles pointing 
across the river towards Canada, but otherwise 
the place looks peaceful. A company of troops 
are at this post, it is supposed to keep watch upon 
Fort Erie over on the Canadian side, a few 
hundred yards away, but they were engaged in the 
harmless pastime of playing football for the 
delectation of the nursemaids and children of the. 
neighbourhood. To keep watch upon this portion 
of ttie border is not a very laborious duty just 
now. for there has been no warfare here for threes 
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quarters of a century, and not even an ^mente, 
since, about 20 years ago, the restless Fenians 
conceived the Hibernian idea of achieving the 
independence of Ireland by making a foray upon 
Canada. Then the troops were numerous all about 
here — the redcoats on the opposite shore and the 
bluocoats at Fort Porter. JBoth armies were, 
however, auiet spectators of the Fenian raid, for 
no sooner had the invading force embarked on a 
vessel and got well out upon the lake than the 
American revenue steamer at this station swooped 
down upon them, and captured the whole party 
before they had made a landing on the other side. 
Upon the plateau adjacent to the fort extensive 
improvements in the way of building barracks are 
now being made, so that the post can, if necessary, 
accommoaate a considerable body of men. From 
. the edge of the blufif there is an admirable view, 
far away over Buffalo Harboiu:, with its pro- 
tecting breakwater, and the broad expanse of Lake 
Erie beyond. To the right hand the Canadian 
shore is spread out at one's feet, and down the 
Kiagara River the lighttrusses of the International 
Bailway-bridge span the swift current and the Erie 
Canal alongside, its draw opening and closing for 
the passage of steamboats. Into the narrow river 
sweeps the entire drainage of the great lakes, an 
enormous volume of water, right in the centre of 
which the ^ city has planted a crib to tap the 
current for its water supply. This vast mass of 
water flows northward with a speed of six or seven 
miles an hour to soon DOur over I^iagara Falls. 20 
miles away. 
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XXXII.— THE FALLS OF KLVGARA. 

The original Americans — the Rod Indians — ^who 
first looked upon the world's greatest cataract 
gave the best idea of it in the name, the '< Thunder 
of Waters." Father Hennepin, the first white man 
who saw it, impressively said," The universe does 
not afford its parallel.'' Upon Charles Dickens 
the first and enduring effect, instant and lasting, 
of the tremendous spectacle was " Peace — peace of 
mind, tranquillity, calm recollections of the dead, 
great thoughts of eternal rest and happiness.'' 
tJponProfessorTyndall it had a sanative effect; for, 
** quickened by the emotions there aroused," he 
says, " the blood sped exultingly thi-ough the 
arteries, abolishing introspection, clearing the 
heart of all bitterness, and enabling one to think 
with toleranc^, if not with tenderness, on the most 
relentless and unreasonable foe." It is a difficu!t 
task to describe the Falls of Niagara, and few 
attempt it without drawing upon romance and 
poetry, for in most men it inspires both. This 
vast " Thunder of Waters " is equally impressive 
both upon sight and hearing, and is one of the few 
great natural curiosities that are not disappointing 
at first sight. This view usually comes to most ob- 
servers from the airy suspension bridge thrown 
across the chasm ^ just below the American Fall^ 
which gives an idea of the whole cataract at a 
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glance. From this bridge, and from the Oaaftd« 
Bide, the whole scene is before you, and the im- 
pression is quickly given that no description can 
exaggerate Niagara. 

Ko setting in the wa^r of charms of natural 
scenery is provided for this jewel. The Niagara 
river flows northwards from Lake Erie through aflat 
plain,the shores being heavilv timbered. The level 
of that lake is 564ft. above tne sea, and the river^ 
in its tortuous course of about 36 miles to Lake 
Ontario, descends 333ft., leaving the level of the 
latter lake still 231ft. above the sea. More than 
half the fresh water on the entire globe — the whole 
^lormous volume from the vast lake regicm of 
North America — ^pours through this narrow chaxmel 
^om Lake Erie, with swift current for a couple d 
miles, but afterwards having somewhat gentlev 
speed as the channel broadens and is divided into 
two parts by Grand Island. Below this it reunites 
into a broad stream, sluggishly flowing westward^ 
the surface covered with small, low, wooded islets. 
About 15 miles from Lake Erie, the river narrows 
and the rapids begin, their current descending 
with steadily increasing velocity. Above the Falls 
for almost a mile, these rapids flow with great 
speed, and* in this distance descend 52ft., their 
cnannel being divided by Goat Island, just at th^ 
brink of the falls, where the river makes a right? 
angled bend from the west back to nc»i}h. This 
island separates the waters, although nine-tent^ 
of the current probably goes over the Canadian 
fall, which the sharp bend in the river curves into 
horsei^oe fonn. This fall is about 158ft. hi^, 
while the height of the American fall is 16&t« 
The two cataracts make a diagonal line across tho 
tiver^ ending in a curve on tne western side, and 
spread out to a breadth of about 4,750ft., the steep 
wooded bask of Goat Island»which separates them. 
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occupying about one-fourth of the distance, so 
that the American fall is about 1,100ft. wide and 
the Canadian fall twice that breadth, the actual 
line of the descending waters on the latter being 
much longer than the width of the river by reason 
of its curving form. Just below the cataract, the 
Nia^ra river is contracted to barely l,0(K)ft., 
winaing to about 1,250ft. beneath the suspension 
brid^. On both sides the river banks rise per- 
pendicularly to the level of the top of the falls, 
and for seven miles below,the gorge is thus carved 
out, becoming deeper and deeper as the lower 
rapids descend towards Lewiston, and in some 
places being contracted within very narrow limits* 
Two miles below the falls the river is barely 800ft, 
wide, and at the outlet of the Whirlpool, a mile 
further down, where another sharp right-angled 
bend is made, the enormous current is contracted 
within a space of less than 250ft. In the distance 
of seven miles, these Lower Rapids descend about 
104ft., and then, assuming a gentler current, the 
Niagara river flows a few miles further northward 
to Lake Ontario. 

Ninety thousand millions of cubic feet of water 
are estimated as pouring over Niagara every hour, 
and this vast current, steadily wearing away the 
rooks over which it descends, has during past ages 
excavated the gorge through which the Lower 
Rapids • flow. The surface of the land, which at 
Lake Erie is low and scarcely rises above the level 
of its waters, gradually becomes more elevated 
towards the north, till near Lewiston it is about 
40ft. above Lake Erie. The general northern 
course of the Nif^ra river is fiius in the direc* 
tion of the ascent of this moderately-inclined 
plane. Beyond this the surface makes a suddea 
descent towards Lake Ontario of 250ft. down to a 
plateau 4 upon whieh fttands Lewiston on the Amei 
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rioan side of the river and the village of Queenston 
on the Canadian side. There is thus formed a bold 
terrace looking out upon Ontario, from which it is 
seven miles away, and from the foot of the terrace 
the surface descends gently 120ft. to the lake 
shore. The gor^e through which the river flows ia 
366ft. deep at this terrace. During the brief time 
that observations have been made ^eat fragments 
of rocks have been repeatedly earned down by the 
current, thus causing not only a recession of the 
cataract, but also decided changes in its appear-^ 
ance. Table Kock, once a striking feature ojf the 
Canadian shore, has wholly disappeared, and last 
spring huge masses of rock fell down which caused 
a further recession on the Canadian bank. During 
45 years past the New York State Geologists have 
been closely watching these changes, and the aver- 
age rate of recession is about a foot annuallv. In 
the sketch made by Father Hennepin, when ne saw 
the fidls in 1678,there was a striking feature which, 
has entirely disappeared, a third fall on the Cana- 
dian side, facing the line of the main cataract, and 
caused by a large rock that turned the divided fall 
in this direction. This rock fell during the last 
century; The rate,however,at which changes occur 
is not uniform. For several years there may be nd 
apparent change, and then the soft underlying 
strata being gradually worn away, great masses of 
the up|>er and harder formations fall down, 
causing noticeable changes in a brief period. 
At the present location of the cataract, sheets 
of hard limestone rock cover the surface of 
the country, and form the edge of the falls to 
tibout &Oit, or 90ft* depth. Under this are shaly 
layers extending to the foot of ' the cataract. 
All the strata slope gently downward against 
the river current at the rate of about 25ft. to a 
mile; In iho rauids above the falls the limestone ' 
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strata are piled one over the other, till about 50ft. 
more is added to the formation, when all disap* 
pear under the outcropping edees of the next 
series above, composed of shales and marls. 
Through these piles of strata the river has worked 
its way back, receding probably most rapidly, 
where, as at present, the lower portion of the 
cutting was composed of soft beds, which, being 
hollowed out, let down the harder strata above. 
The effect of the continued recession must be to 
diminish the height of the falls, both by the rising 
of the river bed at their base, and by the slope of 
the surmounting limestone strata to a lower level. 
The geologists say that a recession of two miles 
further will cut away both the hard and the soft 
layers, and the cataract will then become almost 
stationary on the lower sandstone formation, with 
its height reduced to about 80ft. This prospec- 
tive diminution in the attractions- of Niagara 
might be startling were it not estimated that it 
cannot be accomplished for some 12,000 years. 
Till then the crand cataract will probably ootw 
tinue the chief American attraction for foreign 
visitors. 

But, grand as the falls are, Niagara's interest 
does not concentrate upon them alone* . There 
are other spectacles — the islands scattered among 
the rapids^ — ^their swiftly-flowing foaming cunent 
rushing along — ^the remarkable ^orge below the 
cataract, a chasm through which tne river cuts its 
way for miles, its torrent making the lower and 
grandest rapids running into the whirlpool basin 
with its terrific swirls and eddies. These join ia 
making Niagara's colossal exhibition, and present 
specimens of scenery dratm from everywhere, over 
which come the rainbows, and the brilliant gredn 
and rose tints, as sun and cloud upon spray and 
water give light and shadow. Added to all is 
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given the idea of the resistless powers of Nature 
and of, l^e elements whicU is sublimity itself. No 
place is 'better titted for geological s^dy, and by 
day or night the picture presents constant changes 
of view,exerting the most powerful influence upon 
the human mind. Goat Island, between the two 
falls, is the most interesting place, covering with 
the adjacent islets about 60 acres^and it was long 
a favourite Indian cemetery. Efforts have been 
made to romanticallv rebaptize it as Iris Island, 
but it nevertheless keeps the old name^ given it 
from the goats kept there by the original white 
settlers. It was from a' ladder 100ft. high, elevated 
4ipon thd lower bank of this island near tiiie edge 
of the Canadian fall, that Sam Patch in 1829 suo- 
cessfully jumped down the falls of Niagara. Not 
^eontent with this exploit, he afterward made a 
higher leap of 125ft. at the falls of the Genesee 
river at Kuchester, in New York State, was 
drowned, and his body never was recovered. From 
4^e American side a bridge leads to Goat Island^ 
,whioh is carefully preserved to exhibit all the 
wonders of the falls. At its upper point is the 
bar extending up the river channel^ dividing the 
American from the Canadian rapids. On the 
American side a footbridge leads to the pretty 
little Luna Island standing at the brink of the 
cataract and dividing the waters. The narrow 
channel between these two islands makes a minia- 
ture waterfall, xmder which is the " Cave of tho 
Winds." Here the visitor goes ** under Niagara," 
ior the space behind the waterfall is hollow^ out, 
And amid the spray and the rushing winds an 
idea can be got of the effect produced by the 
greater cataracts. Here are seen the rainbows 
formed by the sunlight on the spray in complete 
jCirclea ; and the cave, which is fully 100ft. hish, 
•ad 10 recessed as far into the wall ol the oSS^ 
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gives an excellent SSiimple of the undermining 
process constantly resultingfrom the action of the 
wafcers. 

On the other side of Goat Island, at the edge of 
the Canadian fall, footbridges lead out over the 
honeycombed and water-worn rocks to the brink 
of the horseshoe. From this place, wit^ ruling 
waters on either hand, and amid an almost deaf* 
ening roar, can be got probably the best near 
view of the greater cataract. Here are the Terra- 
pin Bocks and on them stood the Terrapin Tower, 
which was destroyed a few years ago. The fragments 
of table rock and the adjacent rocks which have 
fallen lie at the base of the chasm on the Cana- 
dian side, with vast volumes of water beating 
upon them. On the Canadian side of Croat Island, 
in the midst of the rapids, are the pretty little in- 
lands known as the '^ Three Sisters, '^ and their 
diminutive ^' Little Brother,^' with miniature 
cascades potiring over the rocky ledges between 
them — a charming si^ht that can be taken advan- 
tage of by the footbridges thrown across. The steep 
descent of the rapids can here be realized, the 
foaming torrent plunging down from far above 
one's head, and ouickly rushing beneath one's 
feet. This region has seen some terrible disasters 
and many hairbreadth escapes. The mass of water 

f curing over the cataract on the Canadian side is 
nown to be fully 20ft. deep, and it tumbles from 
ftU around the deeply recessed horseshoe into an 
apparently bottomless pool, no one having yet 
l)een able to sound its deptlis. In 1828 a con- 
demned ship from Lake Bhrie was sent over thia 
fall. Ghe drew 18ft. of water, and passed <^ear. 
Th^e were put among other things upon her deck 
» black bear and a statue of Andrew Jackson. 
[The ship was smashed to pieces ; the bear waa 
iUUed j but the first thing seen after the tenibU 
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piongo was Jackson's statue popping headforemosl* 
up tm>ough the waters, unniarmed. It was conr 
sidered a favourable omen, for that autumn he 
was elected President of the United States, and 
filled the office eight years. 

The surface of the Niagara river just below the 
catfuract, curious as it may seem,' is comparatively 
4:alm, and the tiny steamer Maid of the Mist 
makes a ferry, taking advantage of the eddies to 
take visitors across, passing almost under the 
.overhanging mass of foaming, roarix^, and de* 
scending waters. Just below this is i£e Suspen- 
sion-bridge, on a level with the top of the f alls^ 
Looking from it down the river, the deep and 
narrow gorge stretches far away,curving gradually 
to the left, with two ponderous railway bridges in 
the distance thrown across it. The wat^ flows 
swiftly down, with occasional eddies, its colom: 
under the sunlight a brilliant green, the gorge 
steadily deepening, tho channel narrowing, and 
the river at the railway suspension-bridges be- 
ginning its headlong course down the Lower 
Kapids* leading to the whirlpool. With the speed 
of a railway train the current rushes under these 
fridges, wnich are elevated about 245ft. above the 
surface of the water, showing that the descent has 
already considerably deepened the gorge. It 
tosses, foams, and rolls in huge waves, buffeting 
the rocks, and thus continues to the whirlpool. 
The bridges give a magnificent outlook upon tibese 
rapids, and inclined plane railways, constructed 
upon the precipitous banks, let the visitor down 
io the water's edge, where it is almost painful to 
watch the torrent, its tempestuous speed and 
whirl usually making one giddy. The centre of 
the stream is elevated far above the sides, the 
waves in these rapids rising 30ft. at times, rush- 
ing in all directiona and coming together wit^ 
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tremendoas force. The huge boulders that have 
fallen iiS earlier ages evidently underlie the tor- 
rent. In these rapids several daring spirits, 
notably Captain AVebb, have attempted Unpro- 
tected to swim the river, and have paid the penalty 
with their Jives, More recently, horrever, the 
rapids have been safely passed in casks peculiarly 
construct ed, but the few who have done it got 
such rough usage that they are not anxious to 
repeat the novel voyage. The whirlpool at the 
end of the rapids is a most extraordinary forma- 
tion. The tonent runs into an oblong pool,broad* 
ened into an elliptical basin, the outlet being at 
the side through a narrow gorge not 250ft. wide, 
above which the rocky walls tower for 300ft. Into 
this basin the waters rush from the rapids, their 
current pushing to its furthest edge, and then, re- 
buffed 1^ the walls of the cl.asm, they return in 
tin eddy on either hand. Round and round these 
eddies steadily circle, and timbers that have come 
down the rapids sometimes swJm there for days 
before they get to the outlet. The eddy on the 
left-hand side of the pool whirls about without 
obstruction, while that on the right-hand, where 
the outlet is, rebounds upon the incoming torrent 
and is thrown back in huge waves of mixed green 
and foam, the water finally rushing out throujgh 
the narrow gorge, and on down to Lake Ontario. 
It is a terrible place, and in its way as impressive 
as the cataract. 

Niagara in former times was as noted for its ex- 
tortions as for anything else. All the shores had been 
seized upon by people who charged round prices 
for a view of cataract or rapids. Excepting upon 
a portion of the Canada side the river banks were 
carefully enclosed by walls, fenfces, and foliage, so 
as to prevent a glim{)6e of the water without pay^ 
isfT* xhis policy excited pudi fierce criticism that 
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the two nations united in a movement to make the 
strip of territory adjoining the falls and rapids on 
each side a public reservation, and the process of 
emparking the borders of this great natural 
curiosity ,and removing the buildings and obstruc- 
tions so as to give a fiee view to all the world, is 
now going on. Lord Dufferin, who had his attenr 
tion called to the subject by Mr. Church, the 
American artist, when he was Governor-General 
of Canada, first proposed this international park. 
The proposal resulted in a memorial, signed by 
many eminent Englishmen and Americans, ad- 
dressed to the Canadian Governor-General and the 
Governor of New York, asking that they should 
*' secure and hold for the world's good the lands 
adjacent to the Falls of Niagara." The necessaiy 
laws were passed three years ago, and the plan 
now bein^ carried out includes making a park on 
the American side about one mile lone, and of 
varying width from 100ft. at the head of the upper 
rapids to 800£t. at the falls. Everything 
that obstructed the view of rapids or 
falls has been removed. A similar policy 
is being pursued on- the Canadian oank, 
where the best view of the cataract is had. The 
work upon the American ^^ Reservation." as it is 
called, nas so far progressed that the iSfew York 
Commission in charge expect to have all the pro- 
jected improvements completed in time to for^ 
mally open the groimds next season. The work of 
improvement on the Canadian side only recentlv 
began, as they did not get possession of the pri- 
vate property until this autumn. The road which 
has always existed at the edge of the bank on that 
side provided an excellent and unobstructed view. 
The projected Canadian improvement includes the 
removal of most of the buildings adjacent to the 
cataract, and the eBtablishment of a park at tht 
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edge of the nver, with a driveway further inland. 
Both Governments intend as nearly as possible to 
restore the locality to a state of nature ,permittiDj| 
nothing artificial to distract the attention. Until 
recently Niagara was practically "fenced in/' and 
to get any view of cataract or rapids it was nececH 
sary to pay fees. Two shillings was the universal 
charse, and it was multiplied at every point until 
the frequency of payment became not only a taac. 
but an tnnoyance. Now everjrthing is free ana 
open in the neidibourhood of the mighty cataract. 
►Goat Island and Prospect-park have become the 
property of New York State, and the many magni- 
ficent points of outlook from various parts of these 
grounds can be reached without charge. The old 
shanties and mills that disfigured the islands in the 
American rapids, and got out of Niagara a small 
portion of the water power running to waste^are 
all removed. Stout walls and railings protect 
the visitor in dangerous places, and roads and 
paths have been opened, but otherwise the entire 
grand scene is as Nature made it. All about these 
places in romantic nooks are seen the newly-married 
x5ouples, who start their life journey by taking 
the fashionable American wedding tour to Niagara ; 
and it is gratifying to know that the joint action 
of the two Governments has cheapened its cost. 

But the work of possible improvement will not 
be finished until a good deal more is done foi 
public protection. The mills, chiefly for paper-, 
making, remain on the American side, perchea on 
top of the bankrbelow the airy suspension bridge, 
and their tail-races plunging down the perpen- 
dicular face of the cliff present a series of minia- 
ture cascades that are quite picturesque. This is 
a reminder that the greatest water power in the 
world thus runs almost idly away, and that vast 
projects are -being thought upon for its utilizi^ 
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tion. With these few exceptions, the millwrights, 
perhaps as a tribute to Nature's majesty and 
grandeutj have kept away from Niagara. The 
enterprising city ot Bufi'alo, however, wants in 
some way to turn this magnificent power into a 
path of usefulness, and her business men have 
recently joined in an offer of £20,000 for the dis- 
covery of the best appliance to utilize the power 
of the Niagara river and falls so economically as 
to make it practically available for manufacturing 
in their city. No scheme of improvement shoula 
stand in the way of this, but there is still a field 
for further reform. The whirlpool rapids and the 
whirlpool itself are still fenced in, and good service 
could be done, especially on the Canada side, if 
the portions oi the bank were freed that are still 
held as private preserves. It continues to be a 
swindle to be taxed two shillings for a peep at 
these great curiosities, and for a ride down to the 
water's edge upon an inclined plane railway which 
three pence would well pay for. Let the good work 
ro on, and free the whirlpool, which with its out- 
et is best seen from the Canadian shore. There is 
also a field for missionary work yet open at 
Niagara for the civilization of its hackmen, and 
the curtailment of the impertinence of its curiosity 
sellers and photographic touters. These people 
continue the same barbarians as of yore, but it is 
possible to avoid them. The New York auiJiorities 
have done good service in establishing a coach lifli^ 
on that side of the river and around Goat Island 
at a moderate charge. Thankful for the good that 
has been done, I must record the decided advan- 
tage it is, in these regenerate days for Niagara, to 
be able to go about the falls without continually 
tapping the pocket at the insatiate demands of an 
army of toll gatherers. 
To get the best view of Niagara requires a brigh| 
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day, whdn the green tints are the most marked, 
and a wind which, while not blowing the spray too 
much away, will still dissipate it sufficiently to 

Srevent serious obscuration. Under these con- 
itions the sublimest exhibition is from tho 
Canadian shore near the suspension bridge. Here, 
from an elevation, the upper rapids can be seen 
flowing towards us to the brink of the cataract. In 
the distance the Canadian shore curves around 
from the westward fringed with trees. In front 
rise the dark and precipitous cliffs, of Goat Island, 
surmounted by fouage which the spray keeps con* 
Btantly creen. The Canadian rapids come towards 
the brink:, an almost unbroken sheet of foaming 
waters, but the narrower rapids on the American 
side are closer, and have a background of little 
islands with torrents foaming between. The 
currents passing over the American fall seem 
shallow, compared with the solid masses of 
bright green water pouring down the Canadian 
horseshoe. There, on either hand, is an edge of 
foaming streams, looking like clusters of con- 
vtautly-descending frosted columns, with a broad 
and deeply-recessed bright green central cataract 
that gives the impressive idea of millions of tons 
of sofid water pouring into an abyss, the bottom 
of which is obscured by fleecy and seething clouds 
of spray. On either side, dark brown water-worn 
rocks he at the base, while the spray bursts out in 
mammoth explosions, like exaggerated puffs of 
white smoke suddenly darting from whole parks of 
cannon. The water appears to come over the brink 
comparatively slowly, then falls with constantly 
accelerated speed, the colours changing as the 
velocity increases and air gets into tiiie torrent, 
until the original bright green becomes a foaming 
white^ which is quickly lost behind the clouds (3 
0pray beneath. These clouds slowly rise in a thin 
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traxisparent v^il far above the cataract. From 
finder the spray the river flows towards us, its 
eddying currents streaked with white, and looking 
not unlike the foam-lines left on the seashore by 
receding breakers. The little steamboat carries 
the venturesome passengers over the ferry in 
crooked course among tne eddies. Closer to us, 
on the left hand, the American fall appears a 
rough and broken cateact, almost all foam, with 
green tints showing though, and at intervals along 
its face, great masses of water spurting forward 
through the torrent, as a rocky oDstruction may 
be met part way down the diflf . The eye f ascina-» 
tingly follows tne steadily-increasing course of the 
waters as they fall from top to bottom upon the 
piles of boulders faintly seen through the spray 
clouds. Adjoining this American catahict is the 
wateivwom wail of the chasm, made of dark red 
stratified rocks, looking as it cut down perpen- 
dicularly by a knife, and whitening towards the 
top, where the protruding limestone formation 
surmounts the lower sandstones. Upon the faces 
of these cliffs can be traced the manner in which 
the water in past a^es gradually carved out the 
|;orge, while at their base the fallen fragments lie 
in heaps along the river's ed^e. Through the deep 
and narrow pass the ^eenish waters move away 
under the suspension bridge hanging lightly above, 
^is is Niagara by bright daylight, the steadily 
falling, foaming, and roaring waters having an 
almost irresistible fascination. As night gradually 
falls, the view is dimmed, but the steady roar ro« 
mains, and as the clouds of spray increase and 
form a mantle over the fading scene, the power 
of the mighty cataract seems to multiplv. Both 
by day and night, the lover of the sublime can 
watch and listen tor hours at the pouring torrent, 
while the wind blows tbe refresmng ^pray gently 
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upon the face, for the ever-changing views 
presented by this world's wonder make an im- 
pression upon the mind unlike anvthin£r else in 
Nature. 
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